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PREFACE 


This Selection is called representative not so much 
because it gives some of the best stories of the period, 
but because they are typical of the modern short story. 
The story to*day tends to be longer, fuller in detail, and 
emphatic in impression. The very short variety with a 
click at the end. is quite frequent, but seldom practised 
seriously. There are not many first-rate stories of which 
Lucas’ The Face on the Wall is an example in this 
selection : while there are innumerable stories of the 
highest excellence as long or even longer than Katherine 
Mansfield’s Something Childish but Very Natural, or 
Bret Harte’s Mliss. 

In point of structure they may be seen to reveal a 
steady growth from Washington Irving’s descriptive 
tales to the • analytic and highly suggestive types of 
to-day. 
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INTRODUCTION 


§ 1, Antecedev.ls of the Modern Short Story : 

§ 2. Its Characteristic Features. 

I 

The short story as a distinct artistic form is only of 
recent g-rowth, though literatures of the ancient world 
are rich in tales bewildc'-ing in their variety of form and 
substance. In the East — where the idea of the novel as 
we understand it to-day, never existed — the short story 
is of great antiquity as a fable, an allegory, or romance. 
The Upanishads make frequent use of allegorical tales to 
point a moral, or to make a nice point of metaphysics 
clear to the understanding of the uninitiated. The 
Hitopadesh is an inexhaustible store-house of interlinked 
stories that aim at a realistic treatment of human nature 
through the medium of conventional beast-lore. Bcitai 
Pachisi, Pancha Tantra, and the Arabian Nights arc only 
a few of the many types of tales that distinguish the 
literatures of the East. , 

In the West, the short story has had a very long and 
chequered career — so chequered indeed, that it may 
seriously be asked if this chronicle of various literary 
forms is at all a history of the modern short story. Even 
if we do not take into account numerous Greek and 
Roman myths, fables of the .(Eisop’s Fables type, and 
the Scandinavian epics of which Beowulf forms only a 
small part, there remains a mass of mediaeval story 
literature but remotely connected either with its ancestors 
of the early stages of human civilization or with its 
progeny of to-day. And yet we cannot realize the great- 
ness of the modern short story without at least a rapid 
survey of its past history. 

Earliest in point of time, and most characteristically 
mediaeval in spirit and forrti are the tales inspired by the 
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piety and faith of the middle ages. The lives of the 
saints, and the miracles attributed to them, furnish 
material for the telling of simple unvarnished tales, lack- 
ing in beauty of form but not without unity or emotional 
effect lent by a devout religious fervour. Not only in 
France where these stories of religious wonder and easy 
credulity reached perfection, but in almost every other 
country of Europe they maintained their vogue for centu- 
ries. It was only the questioning spirit of Protestantism 
that checked the growth of these stories as well as of 
the faith that inspired them. 

Of greater importance to art, though not so widespread 
as these pious monkish tales, were the Celtic fairy tales 
and the Eastern fables. The fairy tale gave the middle 
ages scope for the play of imagination, and the fable 
an opportunity for the exercise of humour. The fable 
in the middle ages is essentially satirical in nature, raising 
a laugh by the frank exposition of human weaknesses. 
Starting with the older beast-fables, purely moral and 
instructive in their aim, the mediaeval fable developed into 
an artistic form simple in technique, but highly success- 
ful in the pleasure it afforded. 

Side by side with the growth of fables and of stories 
founded on Celtic folk-tales there developed in France 
and in Italy short narratives with foibles of human nature 
as their basis. Later on, they came to be called no-oella, 
and as we shall see, exercised a predominant influence 
on the Elizabethan writers working under the spell of 
the Italian Renaissance. 

The fable, the fairy-tale, and the novella were all un- 
didactic ; they were told not for their moral, but”"Tdr 
their' plot. However, the clergy of the middle ages 
modified these stories or made new ones of their own to 
preach the doctrines and ethics of Christianity. A large 
number of these stories, some in Latin, others in the 
vernaculars, were collected, arranged and 'published readv 
for the use of the preacher. The influence of this type 
permeated so deeply that the “moral” survives as an 
essential part of the story right up to the end of the 
eighteenth centur}'. 

The mediaeval short-story reached its perfection in 
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Chaucer. The Canterbury Tales represent to us a rare 
g-enius working on human nature and contemporary life 
and through his extraordinary gift of humour, trans- 
forming even the crudest part of his material into an 
incomparable work of art. Apart from many other excel- 
lences which do not concern us here, Chaucer’s work is 
of great value as it exhibits almost all the tvpes of 
mediaeval short-story in their perfection. 

It should, however, be noted in passing that the best 
work not only of Chaucer but of most other writers of 
narrative tales in this and earlier stages of European 
literatures is done in verse. Prose as afi instrument of 
expression is not essayetl seriously till the days of Queen 
Elizabeth in England, and those of the Renaissance in 
Europe. The Decameron of Boccaccio which is the best 
known type of the Italian novella was composed as early 
as 1353 (that is, earlier even than The Canterbury 
Tales), but its influence came to England onlv in the 
sixteenth century when writers looked up to Italy rather 
than to France for inspiration and literary guidance. 

The Elizabethans produced no perfect specimens of 
the short-story. In spite of the vast popularity of the 
novella, and the many translations and adaptations from 
Italy and France the short-storv never reached even a 
passable level of excellence. All the literary vigour of 
the nation was directed in the channel of poetry and 
drama; the educated Englishmen read fiction for relaxa- 
tion or moral edification — or at lea.st so they imagined. 
Thev loved a loose wandering plot that led nowhere — and 
certainly did not care for character or personality. As 
an expression of higher and subtler feelings prose nar- 
rative was never desired and never attempted till the 
eighteenth century. 

In the hands of Greene and Lodge and LvIy prose 
fiction soon developed into tedious and high-flown 
romance. In substance it retained some traces of its 
orisrinal interest, but in form it became hopelessly en- 
tangled and prolix. Nash attempted to get away from this 
false romantfe enthusiasm and to adopt a tone of healthy 
reflection on life, mostly in the satirical vein. But Nash, 
like all his contemporary writers of fiction had little 
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sense of unity and structure. Their work shows fiction 
in all its variety and extent, embracing- as it does the 
short story, the romance, the novel, and the satire all 
scattered pell-mell, often in the pages of a single volume. 
In spite of its great popularity, it made no positive 
achievement towards the acquisition of a form or style. 
The writers had no conception of what they were about, 
nor did they understand the limitations and possibilities 
of the language they employed. 

Curiously enough only an obscure writer among them 
stands out now as the best writer of short-stories. To- 
wards the end of the sixteenth century, Thomas Deloney, 
who took to literature rather late in life, seems to have 
profited by the mistakes of his more eminent contempo- 
raries. In the Gentle Craft he gives us a collection of 
short stories with a realistic presentation of the life 
of the lower classes — especially shoe-makers — in a busi- 
ness-like form of English prose. 

Writers of the seventeenth century made little use of 
the example of Deloney. They fell under the influence of 
classical models both in form and in substance. Earle, 
Overbury and Herbert perfected the character — an 
amalgam of the Jonsonian “humour” and Theophrastian 
eccentricities of character. Their practice had an un- 
doubted influence on the course of fiction in the following 
century, but we can hardly connect their method of 
elaborating single traits of character with the unity and 
suggestiveness of characters in the short story to-day. 

With the Restoration, however, England had fallen 
under French influences. The vogue of lengthy elabo- 
rate romances had passed out with the early Stuarts, 
substituting the influences of France for those of Spain 
and Italy. The new translations brought in a story, 
shorter, simpler and more unified in plot than the Eliza- 
bethan romances. It was called a “novel,” and the 
best example of this type is perhaps Mrs. Behn’s 
Oroonoko. These novels followed the Italian nouvelle 
in their insistence upon reality, in the retention of a 
historical background and in the effort to keep the inci- 
dents together by the development, within the compa- 
ratively limited scope of a hundred pages or so, of a 
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central interest in action. Their popularity, however, 
is due not to any literary excellence and merit but to 
the unmoral atmosphere in which the fashionable authors 
— and authoresses — presented the picture of contemporary 
life with all its profiig-acy, extravagance, wit and decadent 
chivalry. 

During the first few decade.s of the eighteenth century 
this type of fiction still held the field. But the rise of the 
new magazine literature witn the i otIcy and the SpeciatoY 
gave the first real start to the short story. The new 
critical spirit of which Dryden had been the first great 
exponent continued to doiniT'alc English letters under 
Swift, Pope, Addison and Joimson. The simple English 
prose with its precision aii'i fine phrase, first popularized 
by the founders of the Poyal Society, gained in strength 
and currency as the years robed on. There came, in the 
wake of this new spirit anc lius new style, a new con- 
ception of art that demanded realism, common sense, 
and logic to be the ultimate bases on which it should 
rest. The writers of the age, such as Defoe, fought 
bitterly against all extravagance in religion, art, or 
politic! All “enthusiasm” was t aboo as another form 

of madness. , . 

The Taller and the SpcctcAor gave shape to the periodi- 
cal essay: but the new interest in social life and per- 
sonality was shaping out even more definitely the short 
storv ' The Visioa of Mir:a (No. 159 of the Spectator) 
exhibits the narrative art n'most in perfection. The 
Rambler of Johnson, his Rarrclas, Goldsmith’s Citizen 
of the World, and H.awkcsworth’s Adventurer continue 
the Addisonian tradition with .an added interest in cha- 
racter and morality. It is true that these writers are 
not conscious of anv distinction between the essay and 
the story form, and that they subordinate the story to 
the essay as a means of illustration, but they naturally 
fall into’ different grooves of style and substance when 
they change from the reRtcfive into the narrative vein. 
With them alwavs the pioper study of mankind is man, 
human nature is' always an occasion for serious or witty 
utterance, and literature a worthy instrument for the 
upholdings of the moral law. In a writer like Maria 
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Edg'eworth the last element becomes almost an obses - 
^OQj breeding later on a strong reaction in the romantic 
flouting at all didactic purpose in art. 

The new romantic spirit killed the moral purpose that 
had attached itself to the short story since the exempla 
of the middle ages, and also in various other ways es- 
tablished the story as a recognized literary form. It was 
a general tendency of the times to free all forms of art 
from conventional restraint, to co-ordinate art to nature 
and reality and thus to make it a frank — though some- 
times an exaggerated — expression of the artist’s out- 
look on life. The growth of the periodical essay along 
more imaginative and personal lines fostered the habit 
of story telling. The rapid increase in the number of 
Christmas gift books, magazines, and annuals provided 
for the short-story an eas}' channel of publication. It 
overcame the handicap from which the short story writer 
always suffers because he cannot find a publisher so easily, 
for instance, as the writer of a novel, the short story is 
not big enough to be a book by itself. 

Of the foreign influences of the times that of the 
German tale of horror is the foremost. The new spirit 
had thrown the limelight of art on the emotionalism of 
life ; it had given prominence to the element of wild 
romance, adventure, and pathos. Writers of fiction were 
quick to discover how easily these German tales of castles 
situated in mysterious woods haunted by ghosts and 
goblins, could form the background of romantic action 
between love-lorn maidens in distress and spirited young 
men of “high birth and noble mien” wandering forth 
into the world in quest of adventure. 

The early ultra-romantic tales are spoilt by this mono- 
tony and bv an exageerated sentimentality. With the 
exception of Washington Irving no writer escaped the 
pitfalls which a disregard of reality creates for writers of 
fiction. Even Irving was at one with his contemporaries 
in having no conception of form. He spins out his stories 
into inordinate length by poetic descriptions beautiful in 
themselves but only remotely connected with the plot. 
He does not study economy of words, and makes very 
little use of dialogue as a means of character-revelation. 
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These long- descriptive tales are generally tedious, some- 
times interesting and only in a few cases — as in Irving’s 
Rip Van Wrinkle, and Legend oj the Sleepy Hollow and 
Dr. Brown’s Rah and His Friends — entirely suc- 
cessful. 

The great achievement, however, of these early decades 
of the last century were not these isolated examples 
of the successful short story. What is of far greater 
importance to the student of literature is its emancipa- 
tion from the bondage of moral purpose. It was able to 
stand by itself, it had come to acquire an artistic value, 
to please or disgust in itself apart from the instruction 
it provided. We cannot realize the full significance of 
this emancipation till we come to a writer like Ha\Vthornc 
who combines the highest moral purpose with great 
mastery of technique. With a subtlety known only to 
great artists, the short story writers of the nineteenth 
century were able to follow the dictates of their genius, 
to create stories perfect in every part, and yet ultimately 
serving all the moral purposes of the less finished forms 
of the eighteenth century. 

As we reach the middle of the nineteenth century the 
development of the short story becomes so quick and 
varied both in America and in England that it is difficult 
to keep pace with it, or to chronicle it in a mere Intro- 
duction to a Selection of Short Stories. Poe and Haw- 
thorne, Bret Harte and Heniy James in .America; 
Dickens, Wilkie Collins, and above all, Stevenson in 
England, contributed to make the short story what it 
is to-day — a thing of remarkable beauty, simplicity, and 
profoundness. 

The short story to-day is remarkable for its ’-.T-iely. 
Hundreds of writers, among whom are some of the fore- 
most of our dramatists, novelists, poets, and even 
scientists, assay the short story to work off an occasional 
mood. All knowledge and all life have become its pro- 
vince. The short story has developed a very hi.gh and a 
very delicate standard of technical perfection. Even 
the greatest of our writers are content to try their 
strength on a few pages of prose narrative in which they 
may succeed in expressing themselves as perfectly as in 
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came neither to eat, or drink, or make minstrelsy; but 
simply for his ain — to ken what was come o’ the money 
he had paid, and to get a discharge for it ; and he was 
so stout-hearted by this time that he charged Sir Robert 
for conscience-sake (he had no power to say the holy 
name) and as he hoped for peace and rest, to spread no 
snares for him, but just to give him his am. 

The appearance gnashed its teeth and laughed, but 
it took from a large pocket-book the receipt, and handed 
it to Steenie. “There is your receipt, ye pitiful cur; and 
for the money, my dog-whelp of a son may go look for 
it in the Cat’s Cradle.’’ 

My gudesire uttered mony thanks, and was about to 
retire when Sir Robert roared aloud, “Stop, though, 
thou sack-doudling son of a whore ! I am not done with 
thee. Here we do nothing for nothing; and you must 
return on this very day twelvemonth, to pay your master 
the homage that you owe me for my protection.’’ 

My father’s tongue was loosed of a suddenty, and 
he said aloud, “I refer myself to God’s pleasure, and 
not to yours.’’ 

He had no sooner uttered the word than all was dark 
around him ; and he sank on the earth with such a 
sudden shock, that he lost both breath and sense. 

How lang Steenie lay there, he could not tell; but 
when he came to himself, he was lying in the auld kirk- 
yard of Redgauntlet parochine just at the door of the 
family aisle, and the scutcheon of the auld knight. Sir 
Robert, hanging over his head. There was a deep 
morning fog on grass and gravestane around him, and 
his horse was feeding quietly beside the minister’s twa 
cows. Steenie would have thought the whole was a 
dream, but he had the receipt in his hand, fairly written 
and signed by the auld laird ; only the last letters of 
his name were a little disorderly, written like one seized 
with sudden pain. 

Sorely troubled in his mind, he left that dreary place, 
rode through the mist to Redgauntlet Castle, and with 
much ado he got speech of the laird. 

“Well, you dyvour bankrupt,’’ was the first word, 
“have you brought me my rent?’’ ' 
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“No,” answered rny g-udesire, “I have not; but I 
have brought }our honour Sir Robert’s receipt for it.” 

“How, sirrah r Sir Robert's receipt! You told me 
he had not given you one.” 

“Will voiir honour please to see if that bit line is 
right ? ’ ’ 

Sir John looked at every line, and at every letter, 
with mucli attention ; and at last, at the date, which 
my gudesire had not observed, — 'From my appointed 
place,’ he read,' 'this tioenty-fifth oj Novertiher.’ — “What ! 
— That is yesterday ! — Villain, thou must have gone to 
hell for this !” 

“I got it from your honour’s father — whether he be 
in heaven or hell, I knovtr not,” said Steenie. 

“I will delate you for a warlock to the Privy Council !” 
said Sir John. “I will send you to }our master, the 
devil, with the help of a tar-barrel and a torch !” 

“I intend to delate mysel! to the Presbytery,” said 
Steenie, "and tell them all 1 have seen last night, whilk 
are things fitter for them to judge of than a borrel man 
like me.” 

Sir John paused, composed himsell, and desired to 
hear the full history; and my gudesire told it him from 
point to point, as I have told it you — word for word, 
neither more nor less. 

Sir John w'as silent again for a long time, and at last 
he said, very composedly, “Steenir. this story of yours 
concerns the honour of many a noble family besides 
mine; and if it be a leasing-making, to keep yourself 
out of my danger, the least you can expect is to have 
a redhot iron driven through your tongue, and that 
will be as bad as scauding your fingers wi’ a redhot 
chanter. But yet it may be true, Steenie; and if the 
money cast up, I shall not know what to think of it. 
But where shall we find the Cat’s Cradle? There are 
cats enough about tlie old house, but 1 think they kitten 
without the ceremony of bed or cradle.” 

“We were best ask Hutcheon,” said my gudesire; 
“be kens a’ the odd corners about as weel a.s — another 
serving-man that is now gane, and that I wad not like 
to name.” 
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Awed, Hutcheon, when he was asked, told them, that 
a ruinous turret, lang disused, next to the clock-house, 
only accessible by a ladder, for the opening was on the 
outside, and lar above the battlements, was called of 
old the Cat’s Cradle. 

“There will I go immediately,” said Sir John; and 
he took (with what purpose. Heaven kens) one of his 
father’s pistols from the hall-table, where they had lain 
since the night he died, and hastened to t,he battlements. 

It was a dangerous place to climb, for the ladder was 
auld and frail, and wanted ane or twa rounds. How- 
ever, up got Sir John, and entered at the turret-door, 
where his hody stopped the only little light that was in 
the bit turret. Something flees at him wi’ a vengeance, 
maist dang him back ower — bang gaed the knight’s 
pistol, and Hutcheon, that held the ladder, and my 
gudesire that stood beside him, hears a loud skelloch. 
A minute after, Sir John flings the body of the jacknape 
down to them, and cries that the siller is fund, and that 
they should come up and help him. And there was the 
bag of siller sure aneugh, and mony orra thing besides, 
that had been missing for mony a day. And Sir John, 
when he had riped the turret weel, led my gudesire into 
the dining-parlour, and took him by the hand and spoke 
kindly to him, and said he was sorry, he should have 
doubted his word and that he would hereafter be a good 
master to him to make amends. 

“And now, Steenie,” said Sir John, “although this 
vision of yours tend, on the whole, to my father’s credit, 
as an honest man, that he should, even after his death, 
desire to see justice done to a poor man like you, yet 
you are sensible that ill-dispositioned men might make 
bad constructions upon it, concerning his soul’s health. 
So, I think, we had better lay the haill dirdum on that 
ill-deedie creature. Major Weir, and say naething about 
your dream in the wood of Pitmurkie. You had taken 
ower muckle brandy to be very certain about onything; 
and, Steenie, this receipt” (his hand shook while he held 
it out), — “it’s but a queer kind of document, and we 
will do best, I think, to put it quietly in the fire.” 

“Od, but for as queer as it is, it’s a’ the voucher 
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I have for m}' rent,” said my g'udesire, who was afraid, 
it may be, of lo'^nq- the benefit of Sir Robert’s 
discharge. 

‘‘I will bear the contents to your credit in the rental- 
book, and g'ive yon a discharge under my own hand,” 
said Sir John, ‘‘and that on the spot. And, Sleenie, if 
you can hold yoiir (ongue about this matter, vou shall 
sit, from this term downward, at an easier rent.” 

‘‘Mony thanks to your honour,” said Steenie, who 
saw easily in what corner the wind was; ‘‘doubtless I 
will be conformable to ah your honour’s commands : 
on]}' I would willingly speak wi’ some powerful minister 
on the subject, for I do not like the sort of soumons of 
appointment whilk your honour’s father” 

‘‘Do not call the phantom my father!” said Sir John, 
interrupting him. 

‘‘W'eel, then, the thing that was so like him,” said 
my gudesire; ‘‘he spoke of my coming back to see 
him this time twelvemonth, and it’s a weight on my 
conscience. ” 

‘‘Aweel, then,” said Sir John, ‘‘if you be so much 
distressed in mind, you may speak to our minister of the 
parish ; he is a douce man, regards the honour of our 
family, and the mair that he may look for some patronage 
from me.” 

Wi’ that, my father readily agreed that the receipt 
should be burnt, and the laird threw it into the chimney 
with his ain hand. Burn it would not for them, 
though; but away it flew up the lum, wi’ a lang train of 
sparks at its tail, and a hi.ssing noise like a squib. 

My gudesire gaed down to the Manse, and the 
miniker, when he had heard the story, said it was his 
real opinion that though my gudesire had gaen very far 
in tampering with dangerous matters, yet, as he had 
refused the devil’s arles (for such was the offer of meat 
and drink) and had refused to do homage by piping at 
his bidding, he hoped, that if he held a circumspect walk 
hereafter, Satan could take little advantage by what was 
come and gane. And, indeed, mv gudesire, of his ain 
accord, lang foreswore baith the pipes and the brandy — 
it was not even till the year was out, and the fatal day 
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past, that he would so much as take the fiddle, or drink 
usquebaugh or tippeny. 

Sir John made up his story about the jackanape as 
he liked himsell ; and some believe till this day there was 
no more in the matter than the filching nature of the 
brute. Indeed, ye’ll no hinder some to threap that it 
was nane o’ the auld Enemy that Dougal and my gudesire 
saw in the laird’s room, but only that wanchancy crea- 
ture, the major, capering on the coffin ; and that, as to 
the blawing on the laird’s whistle that was heard after 
he was dead, the filthy brute could do that as wcel as the 
laird himsell, if no better. But Heaven kens the truth, 
whilk first came out by the minister's wife, after Sir 
John and her ain gudeman were baith in the moulds. 
And then my gudesire, wha was failed in his limbs, but 
not in his judgment or memory — at least nothing to 
speak of — was obliged to tell the real narrative to his 
friends, for the credit of his good name. He might else 
have been charged for a warlock. 

The shades of evening were growing thicker around us 
as my conductor finished his long narrative with this 
moral — “Ye see, birkie, it is nae chancy thing to tak a 
stranger traveller for a guide, when you are in an 
uncouth land.’’ 

“I should not have made that inference,’’ said I. 
“Your grandfather’s adventure was fortunate for him- 
self, whom it saved from ruin and distress ; and fortunate 
for his landlord also, whom it prevented from committing 
a gross act of injustice.’’ 

“Aye, but they had baith to sup the sauce o’t sooner 
or later,’’ said Wandering Willie — “what was fristed 
wasna forgiven. Sir John died before he was much over 
threescore; and it was just like of a moment’s illness. 
And for my gudesire, though he departed in fullness of 
life, yet there was mv father, a yauld man of forty-five, 
fell down betwixt the stilts of his pleugh, and rase 
never again, and left nae bairn but me, a puir sightless, 
fatherless, motherless creature, could neither work nor 
want. Thing's gaed weel aneugh at first; for Sir 
Redwald Red.o'auntlet, the only son of Sir John, and the 
oye of auld Sir Robert, and, waes me ! the last of the 
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honourable house, took the farm aff our hands, '^nd 
broug:ht me into his household to have care 
liked music, and I had the best teachers baith England 
and Scotland could gie me. Mony a merry year was I 
wi’ him ; but waes me ! he gaed out with other pretty 
men in the Forty-five — I’ll say nae mair about it — My 
head never settled weel since I lost him ; and if I say 
another word about it, deil a bar will I have the heart 
to play' the nitrht. — Look out, my gentle chap,” he 
resumed in a diflerent tone, “ye should see the lights 
at Brokenburn Glen by this time.” 
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Found among the Papers of the Late Diedrich 
Knickerbocker. 

Washington Irving. 

A pleasing land of drowsy head it was, 

Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye ; 

And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 

For ever flushing round a summer sky. 

' Castle of Indolence. 

In the bosom of one of those spacious coves which indent 
the eastern shore of the Hudson, at that broad expan- 
sion of the river denominated by the ancient Dutch 
navigators the Tappan Zee, and where they' always pru- 
dently shortened sail, and implored the protection of 
St. Nicholas when they crossed, there lies a small 
market-town or rural port, which by some is called 
Greensburg, but which is more generally and properly 
known by the name of Tarry Town. This name was 
given, we are told, in former days, by the good house- 
wives of the adjacent country, from the inveterate pro- 
pensity of their husbands to linger about the village 
tavern on market days. Be that as it may, I do not 
vouch for the fact, but merely advert to it, for the sake 
of being precise and authentic. Nor far from this vil- 
lage, perhaps about two miles, there is a little valley, or 
rather lap of land, among high hills, v'hich is one of the 
quietest places in the whole world. A small brook glides 
through it, with just murmur enough to lull one to 
repose ; and the occasional whistle of a quail or tapping 
of a woodpecker, is almost the only sound that ever 
breaks in upon the uniform tranquillity. 

I recollect that, when a stripling, my first exploit in 
squirrel-shooting was in a grove of tall walnut-trees that 
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shades one side of the vaJJey. 1 had. wandered into it at 
noon time, when a!) nature is peculiarly quiet, and was 
startled by the roar of my own gun, as it broke the Sab- 
bath stillness around, and was prolonged and reverbe- 
rated by the angrj' echoes. If ever I should wish for a 
retreat, whither I might steal from the world and its 
distractions, and dream quietly away the remnant of a 
troubled life, I know of none more promising than this 
little valley. 

From the listless repose of the place, and the peculiar 
character of its inhabitants, who are descendants from 
the original Dutch settlers, this sequestered glen has 
long been known by the name of Sleepv Hollow, and 
its rustic lads are called the Sleepy'' Hollow Boys through- 
out all the neighbouring country. A drowsy dreamy 
influence seems to hang over the land, and to pervade 
the very' atmosphere. Some say that the place was 
bewitched by a high German doctor, during the early 
days of settlement ; others, that an old Indian chief, the 
prophet or wizard of his tribe, held his powwows there 
before the country was discovered by Master Hendrick 
Hudson. Certain it is, the place still continues under 
the sway' of some rvitching power, that holds a spell 
over the minds of the good people, causing them to walk 
in a continual reverie. They are given to all kinds of 
marvellous beliefs ; are subject to trances and visions ; 
and frequently' see strange sights, and hear music and 
voices in the air. The whole neighbourhood abounds 
with local tales, haunted spots, and twilight supersti- 
tions ; stars shoot and meteors glare oftener across the 
valley than in any other part of the country, and the 
night-mare, with her whole nine fold, seems to make it 
the favourite scene of her gambols. 

The dominant spirit, however, that haunts this en- 
chanted region, and seems to be commander-in-chief of 
all the powers of the air, is the apparition of a figure on 
horseback without a head. It is said by some to be the 
ghost of a Hessian trooper, whose head had been carried 
away by a cannon-ball, in some nameless battle during 
the revolutionary' war; and who is ever and anon seen 
by the country folk, hurrying along in the gloom of 
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night, as if on the wings of the wind. His haunts are 
not confined to the valley, but extend at times to the 
adjacent roads, and especially to the vicinity of a church 
at no great distance. Indeed, certain of the most 
authentic historians of those parts, who have been care- 
ful in collecting and collating the floating facts con- 
cerning this spectre, allege that the body of the trooper, 
having been buried in the churchyard, the ghost rides 
forth to the scene of battle in nightly quest of his 
head ; and that the rushing speed with which he some- 
times passes along the Hollow, like a midnight blast, 
is owing to his being" belated, and in a hurrj' to get 
back to the churchyard before daybreak. 

Such is the general purport of this legendary super- 
stition, which has furnished materials for many a wild 
story in that region of shadows ; and the spectre is 
known at all the country firesides by the name of the 
Headless Horseman of Sleepy Hollow. 

It is remarkable that the visionary propensity I have 
mentioned is not confined to the native inhabitants of 
the valley, but is unconsciously imbibed by every one 
who resides there for a time. However wide awake they 
may have been before they entered that sleepy region, 
they are sure, in a little time, to inhale the witching 
influence of the air, and begin to grow imaginative — to 
dream dreams, and see apparitions. 

I mention this peaceful spot with all possible laud ; 
for it is in such little retired Dutch valleys, found here 
and there embosomed in the great state of New York, 
that population, manners, and customs, remain fixed; 
while the great torrent of migration and improvement, 
which is making such incessant changes in other parts 
of this restless country, sweeps by them unobserved. 
They are like those little nooks of still water which 
border a rapid stream ; where we may see the straw and 
bubble riding quietly at anchor, or slowly revolving 
in their mimic harbour, undisturbed by the rush of the 
passing current. Though many years have elapsed since 
I trod the drov.'S}' shades of Sleepy Hollow, yet I 
question whether I should not still find the same trees 
and the same families veeetatinp- in it<; shplfp rprl Kr\cr»ui, 
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In this by-pJace of nature there abode, in a remote 
period of American history, that is to say, some thirty 
years since, a worthy wig'ht of the name of Ichabod 
Crane,- who sojourned, or, as he expressed it, “tarried,” 
in Sleepy Hollow, for the purpose of instructing the 
children of the vicinity. He was a native of Connecti- 
cut; a state which supplies the Union with pioneers for the 
mind as well as for the forest, and sends forth yearly its 
legions of frontier woodmen and country schoolmasters. 
The cognomen of Crane was not inapplicable to his 
person. He was tall, but exceedingly lank, with narrow 
shoulders, long arms and legs, hands that dangled a 
ntile out of his sleeves, feet that might have served for 
shovels, and his whole frame most loosely hung together. 
His head was small, and flat at top, with huge ears, 
large green glas.sy eyes, and a long snipe nose, so that 
it looked like a weather-cock, perched upon his spindle 
neck, to tell which way the wind blew. To see him 
striding along the profile of a hill on a windy day, with 
his clothes bagging and fluttering about him, one might 
have mistaken him for the genius of famine descending 
upon the earth, or some scarecrow eloped from a corn- 
field. 

His school-house was a low building of one large 
room, rudely constructed of logs; the windoxvs partly 
glazed, and partly patched with leaves of old copy-books. 
It was most ingeniously secured at vacant hours, by a 
withe twisted in the handle of the door, and stakes set 
against the window-shutters; so that, though a thief 
might get in with perfect ease, he would find some 
embarrassment in getting out; an idea most probably 
borrowe.d bv the architect, Yost Van Houten, from the 
mystery of an eel-pot. The .school-house stood in a 
rather lonelv but pleasant situation, just at the foot of 
a woody bill, with a brook running close by,‘ and a 
formidable birch-tree growing at one end of it. From 
hence the low murmur of his pupils' voices, conning 
over their lessons, might be heard in a drowsy sum- 
mer’s day, like the hum of a bee-hive.; Interrupted now 
and then by the authoritative voice of the .master, in 
the tone of menace or command; or, peradventure,, by 
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the appalling sound of the birch, as he urged some tardy 
loiterer along the flowery path of knowledge. Truth 
tc say, he was a conscientious man, and ever bore in 
mind the golden maxim, “Spare the rod and spoil the 
child.’’ Ichabod Crane’s scholars certainly were not 
spoiled. 

I would not have it imagined, however, that he was 
one of those cruel potentates of the school, who joy in 
the smart of their subjects ; on the contrary, he ad- 
ministered justice with discrimination rather than seve- 
rity ; taking the burthen off the backs of the weak, and 
laving it on those of the strong. Your mere puny 
stripling, that winced at the least flourish of the rod, 
was passed by with indulgence ; but the claims of justice 
were satisfied by inflicting a double portion on some 
little tough, wrong-headed, broad-skirted Dutch urchin, 
who sulked and swelled and grew dogged and sullen 
beneath the birch. All this he called “doing his duty 
by their parents;’’ and he never inflicted a chastisement 
without following it by the assurance, so consolatory to 
the smarting urchin, that “he would remember it and 
thank him for it the longest day he had to live.’’ 

When school-hours were over, he was even the com- 
panion and playmate of the larger boys ; and on holiday 
afternoons would convoy some of the smaller ones home, 
who happened to have pretty sisters, or good house- 
wives for mothers, noteci for the comforts of the cup- 
board. Indeed, it behoved him to keep on good terms 
with his pupils. The revenue arising from his school 
was small, and would have been scarcely sufficient to 
furnish him with daily bread, for he was a huge feeder, 
and though lank, had the dilating powers of an ana- 
conda ; but to help out his maintenance, he was, accord- 
ing to country custom in those parts, boarded and 
lodged at the houses of the farmers, whose children 
he instructed. With these he lived successively a week 
at a time ; thus going the rounds of the neighbourhood, 
with all his worldly effects tied up in a cotton hand- 
kerchief. 

That all this might not be too onerous on the purses 
of his rustic patrons, who are apt to consider the costs 
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of schooling a grievous burden, and schoolmasters as 
mere drones, he had various ways of rendering himself 
both useful and agreeable. He assisted the farmers 
occasionally in the lighter labours of their farms ; helped 
to make hay; mended the fences; took the horses to 
water ; drove the cows from pasture ; and cut wood for 
the winter fire. He laid aside, too, all the dominant 
dignity and absolute sway with which he lorded it in 
his little empire, the school, and became wonderfully 
gentle and ingratiating. He found favour in the eyes 
of the mothers, by petting the children, particularly the 
youngest ; and like the lion bold, which whilom so 
magnanimously the lamb did hold, he would sit with a 
child on one knee, and rock a cradle with his foot for 
whole hours together. 

In addition to his other vocations, he was the sing- 
ing-master of the neighbourhood, and picked up many 
bright shillings by instructing the young folks in 
psalmody. It was a matter of no little vanity to him, 
on Sundays, to take his station in front of the church 
gallery, with a band of chosen singers ; where, in his 
own mind, he completely carried away the palm from 
the parson. Certain it is, his voice resounded far above 
all the rest of the congregation ; and there are peculiar 
quavers still to be heard in that church, and which may 
even be heard half a mile off, quite to the opposite side 
of the mill-pond, on a still Sunday morning, which are 
said to be legitimately descended from the nose of 
Ichabod Crane. Thus, by divers little make-shifts, in 
that ingenious way which is commonly denominated 
“by hook and by crook,” the worthy pedagogue got on 
tolerably enough, and was thought, by all who under- 
stood nothing of the labour of headwork, to have a 
wonderful])^ easy life of it. 

The schoolmaster is generally a man of some import- 
ance in the female circle of a rural neighbourhood ; being 
considered a kind of idle gentleman-like personage, of 
vastly superior taste and accomplishments to the rough 
country swains, and, indeed, inferior in learning only 
to the parson. His appearance, therefore, is apt to 
occasion some little stir at the tea-table of a farm-. 
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house and the addition of a supernumerary dish of cakes 
or sweetmeats, or, peradventure, the parade of a silver 
tea-pot. Our man of letters, therefore, was peculiarly 
happy in the smiles of all the country damsels. How 
he would fig-ure among them in the churchyard, between 
services on Sundays ! gathering grapes for them from 
the wild vines that overran the surrounding trees ; recit- 
ing for their amusement all the epitaphs on the tomb- 
stones ; or sauntering, witli a whole bevy of them, along 
the banks of the adjacent mill-pond ; while the more 
bashful country bumpkins hung sheepishly back, envying 
his superior elegance and address. 

Fiom his half itinerant life, also, he was a kind of 
travelling gazette, carrying the whole budget of local 
gossip from house to house ; so that his appearance was 
always greeted with .satisfaction. He was, moreover, 
esteemed by the women as a man of great erudition, for 
he had read several books quite through, and was a 
perfect master of Cotton Mather’s History of Hew 
England Witchcraft, in which, by the way, he mostj 
firmly and potently believed. 

He was, 'in fact, an odd mixture of small shrewdness 
and simple credulity. His appetite for the marvellous, 
and his powers of digesting it, were equally extraordi- 
nary ; and both had been increased by his residence in, 
this spell-bound region. No tale Was too gross or, 
monstrous for his capacious swallow. It was often 
his delight, after his school was dismissed in the after- 
noon, to stretch himself on the rich bed of clover, bor- 
dering the little brook that whimpered by his school- 
house, and there con over old Mather’s direful tales, 
until the gathering dusk of the evening made the printed 
page a mere mist before his eyes. Then, as he wended 
his way by swamp and stream and awful woodland, to 
the farm-house where he happened to be quartered, 
every sound of nature, at that witching hour, fluttered 
his excited imagination : the moan of the whip-poor-wilE 


’ The whip-poor-will is a bird which is only heard at night. It 
receives its name from its note, which is thought to resemble those 
words. 
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from the hill-side; the boding- cry of the tree-toad, that 
harbinger of storm ; the dreary hooting- of the screech- 
owl, or the sudden rustling in the thicket of birds 
frightened from their roost. The fire-flies, too, which 
sparkled most vividly in the darkest places, now and 
then startled him, as one of uncommon brightness would 
stream across his path; and if by chance'a huge block- 
head of a beetle came winging his blundering flight 
against him, the poor varlet was ready to give up the 
ghost, with the . idea that he was struck with a witch’s 
token. His only resource on such occasions,- either to 
drown thought or drive away evil spirits, was to sing- 
psalm tunes ; — and the good people of Sleepy Hollow, 
as they sat by,' their doors of an evening, were often 
filled with awe at hearing Ijis nasal melody, -“in linked 
sweetness long drawn out,” floating from ' the distant 
hill, or along the dusky road. ' , 

Another of his sources, of fearful pleasure was, to 
pass long- winter evenings with the old Dutch wives, as 
they sat spinning by the fire, with a row of apples 
roasting and spluttering along, the hearth, and listen to 
their marvellous tales of ghosts and goblins, and haunted 
fields, and haunted brooks,' and haunted bridges, and 
haunted houses, and particularly of the headless horse- 
man, or Galloping Hessian of the: Hollow, as they some- 
times called him. He would delight them equally by 
his anecdotes of witchcraft, and of the direful omens 
and portentous Sights and sounds in the air, which pre- 
vailed in the earlier times of Connecticut; and would 
- frighten them wofully with speculations upon comets 
and shooting stars ; and with the alarming fact that the 
world did absolutely turn round, and that they were 
half the time topsy-turvy ! 

But if there was a pleasure in all this, while snugly 
cuddling in the chimney-corner of a chamber that was 
all of a ruddy glow from the crackling wood fire, and 
where, of course, no spectre dared to show its face, it 
was dearly purchased by the terrors of his subsequent 
walk homewards. What fearful shapes and shadows 
beset his path amidst the dim and ghastly glare of a 
snowy night ! — With what wistful look did he eye 
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every trembling ray of light streaming across the waste 
fields from distant window ! — How often was he appalled 
by some shrub covered with snow, which, like a sheeted 
spectre, beset his very path ! — How often did he shrink 
with curdling awe at the sound of his own steps on the 
frosty crust beneath his feet; and dread to look over his 
shoulder, lest he should behold some uncouth being 
tramping dose behind him !. — and how often was he 
thrown into complete dismay by some rushing blast, 
howling among the trees, in the idea that it was the 
Galloping Hessian on one of his nightly scourings ! 

All these, however, were mere terrors of the night, 
phantoms of the mind that walk in darkness ; and though 
he had seen many spectres in his time, and been more 
than once beset by Satan in divers shapes, in his lonely 
perambulations, yet daylight put an end to all these 
evils ; and he would have passed a pleasant life of it, 
in despite of the devil and all his works, if his path had 
not been crossed by a being that causes more perplexity 
to mortal man than ghosts, goblins, and the whole race 
of witches put together, and that was — a woman. 

Among the musical disciples who assembled one 
evening in each week to receive his instructions in 
psalmody, was Katrina Van Tassel, the daughter and 
only child of a substantial Dutch farmer. She was a 
blooming lass of fresh eighteen ; plump as a partridge ; 
ripe and melting and losy-cheeked as one of her father’s 
peaches, and universally famed, not merely for her 
beauty, but her vast expectations. She was, withal, 
a little of a coquette, as might be perceived even in - 
her dress, which was a mixture of ancient and modern 
fashions, as most suited to set off her charms. She 
wore the ornaments of pure yellow gold, which her 
great-great-grandmother had brought over from Saar- 
dam ; the tempting stomacher of the olden time ; and 
withal a provokingly short petticoat, to display the 
prettiest foot and ankle in the country round. 

Ichabod Crane had a soft and foolish heart towards 
the sex, and it is not to be wondered at that so tempting 
a morsel soon found favour in his eyes, more especial- 
ly after he had visited her in her paternal mansion. 
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Old Baltus Van Tassel was a perfect picture of a 
thriving', contented, liberal-hearted farmer. He seldom, 
it is true, sent either his eyes or his thoughts beyond 
the boundaries of his own farm; but within those, 
everything was snug, happy, and well-conditioned. He 
was satisfied with his wealth, but not proud of it ; and 
piqued himself upon the hearty abundance, rather than 
the style in which he lived. His stronghold was situa- 
ted on the banks of the Hudson, in one of those green, 
sheltered, fertile nooks, in which the Dutch farmers 
are so fond of nestling. A great elm-tree spread its 
broad branches over it, at the foot of which bubbled up 
a spring of the softest and sweetest water, in a little 
well, formed of a barrel, and then stole sparkling away 
through the grass to a neighbouring brook that bubbled 
along among alders and dwarf willows. Hard by the 
farm-house was a vast barn that might have served for 
a church, every window and crevice of which seemed 
bursting forth with the treasures of the farm ; the flail 
was busil}' resounding within it from morning to night ; 
swallows and martins skimmed twittering about the 
eaves; and rows of pigeons, some with one eye turned 
up, as if watching the weather, some with their heads 
under their wings, or buried in their bosoms, and others 
swelling, and cooing, and bowing about their dames, 
were enjoying the sunshine on the roof. Sleek un- 
wieldy porkers were grunting in the repose and abund- 
ance of their pens, whence sallied forth now and then 
troops of sucking pig's, as if to snuff the air. A stately 
squadron of snowy geese were riding in an adjoining 
pond, convoying whole fleets of ducks ; regiments of 
turkeys were gobbling through the farm-yard, and 
guinea-fowls fretting about it, like ill-tempered house- 
wives, with their peevish, discontented cryc Before the 
barn door strutted the gallant cock, that pattern of a 
husband, a warrior, and a fine gentleman, clapping his 
burnished wings, and crowing in the pride and gladness 
of his heart — sometimes > tearing up the earth with his 
feet, and -then -generously calling his ever-hungry family 
of wives and .children to enjoy the rich morsel which 
he had-discoyered. : ; , 
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The pedagogue’s mouth watered as he looked upon 
his sumptuous promise of luxurious winter fare. In 
his devouring mind’s eye he pictured to uimself every 
roasting-pig running about with a pudding in his belly, 
and an apple in his mouth ; the pigeons were snugly put 
to bed in a comfortable pie, and tucked in with a cover- 
let of crust ; the geese were swimming in their own 
gravy ; and the ducks pairing cosily in dishes, like snug 
married couples, with a decent competency of onion 
sauce. In the porkers he saw carved out the future 
sleek side of bacon and juicy relishing ham ; not a 
turkey but he beheld daintily trussed-up, with its gizzard 
under its wing, and, peradventure, a necklace of savoury 
sausages ; and even bright chanticleer himself lay sprawl- 
ing on his back in a side-dish, with uplifted claws, as 
if craving that quarter which his chivalrous spirit dis- 
dained to ask while living. 

As the enraptured Ichabod fancied all this, and as he 
rolled his great green eyes over the fat meadow-lands, 
ihe rich fields of wheat, of rye, of buckwheat, and 
Indian corn, and the orchards burthened with ruddy 
fruit, which surrounded the warm tenement of Van 
Tassel, his heart yearned after the damsel who was to 
inherit these domains, and his imagination expanded 
with the idea, how they might be readily turned into 
cash, and the money invested in immense tracts of wild 
land, and shingle palaces in the wilderness. Nay, his 
busy fancy already realized his hopes, and presented to 
him the blooming Katrina, with a whole family of 
children, mounted on the top of a waggon loaded with 
household trumpery, with pots and kettles dangling be- 
neath and he beheld himself bestriding a pacing mare, 
with a colt at her heels, setting out for Kentucky, 
Tennessee, or the Lord knows where. 

When he entered the house, the conquest of his heart 
was complete. It was one of those spacious farmhouses, 
with high-ridged, but lowly-sloping roofs, built in the 
style handed down from the first Dutch settlers ; the 
low projecting eaves forming a piazza along the front, 
capable of being closed up in bad weather. Under this 
were hung flails, harness, various utensils of husbandry. 
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and nets for fishing- in their neighbouring river. 
were built along the sides for a summer use ; and 'a 
great spinhirig-wheel at one end, and a churn at the 
other, showed the various uses to which this important 
porch might be devoted. From this piazza the wonder- 
ing Ichabod entered the hall, which formed the centre of 
the mansion and the place of usual residence. Here 
rows of resplendent pewter, ranged on a long dresser, 
dazzled his eyes. In one corner stood a huge bag of 
wool ready to be spun ; in another, a quantity of linsey- 
woolsey just from the loom ; ears of Indian corn, and 
strings of dried apples and peaches, hung in gay fes- 
toons along the wall, mingled with the gaud of red pep- 
pers ; and a door left ajar gave him a peep into the best 
parlour, where the claw-footed chairs and dark mahogany 
tables shone like mirrors ; andirons, with their accom- 
panying shovel and tongs, glistened from their covert 
of asparagus tops ; mock oranges and conch-shells deco- 
rated the mantel-piece; strings of various coloured birds’ 
eggs were suspended above it; a great ostrich egg was 
hung from the centre of the room, and a corner-cup- 
board, knowingly left open, displayed immense treasures 
of old silver and well-mended china. 

From the moment Ichabod laid his eyes upon these 
regions of delight, the peace of his mind was at an end, 
and his only study was how to gain the affections of 
the peerless daughter of Van Tassel. In this enterprise, 
however, he had more real difficulties than generally fell 
to the lot of a knight-errant of yore, who seldom had 
anything but giants, enchanters, fiery dragons, and such 
like easily conquered adversaries, to contend with ; and 
had to make his way merely through gates of iron and 
brass, and walls of adamant, to the castle keep, where 
the lady of his heart was confined; all which he achieved 
as easily as a man would carve his way to the centre 
of a Christmas pie, and then the lady gave him her hand 
as a matter of course. Ichabod, on the contrary, had 
to win his way to the heart of a country coquette, beset 
with a labyrinth of whims and caprices, which were for 
ever presenting new difficulties and impediments; and 
he had to encounter a host of fearful adversaries of real 
2 
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flesh and blood, the numerous rustic admirers who beset 
every portal to her heart, keeping a watchful and angry 
eve upon each ether, but ready to fly out in the common 
cause against any new competitor. 

Among these the most formidable was a burly, roar- 
ing, roistering blade, of the name of Abraham, or, 
according to the Dutch abbreviation, Brom Van Brunt, 
the hero of the country round, which rang with his feats 
of strength and hardihood. He was broad-shouldered 
and double-jointed, with short curly black hair, and a 
bluIT but not unpleasant countenance, having a mingled 
air of fun and arrogance. From his Herculean frame 
and great powers of limb, he had received the nickname 
of Brom Bones, by which he was universally known. 
He was famed for great knowledge and skill in horse- 
manship, being as dexterous on horseback as a Tartar. 
He was foremost at all races and cock-fights, and, with 
the ascendancy which bodily strength acquires in rustic 
life, was the umpire in all disputes, setting his hat on- 
one side, and giving his decisions with an air and tone 
admitting of no gainsay or appeal. He was alwavs 
ready for either a fight or frolic, but had more mischief 
than ill-will in his composition ; and, with all his over- 
bearing roughness, there was a strong dash of waggish 
good humour at bottom. He had three or four boon 
companions, who regarded him as their model, and at 
the head of whom he scoured the country, attending 
everv scene of feud or merriment for miles round. In 
cold weather he was distinguished by a fur cap, sur- 
mounted with a flaunting fox’s tail ; and when the folks 
at a country gathering descried this well-known crest 
at a distance, whisking about among a squad of hard 
riders, thev always stood by for a squall. Sometimes his 
crew would be heard dashing along past the farm-houses 
at midnight, with hoop and halloo, like a troop of Don 
Cossacks, and the old dames, startled out of their sleep, 
would listen for a moment, till the hurrv-scurry had 
clattered bv, and then exclaim, “.Av, there ernes Brom 
Bones and his gang!” The ncip-hbours looked upon him 
with a mixiurc of awe, admiration, and good-will; and 
when any madcap prank or rustic brawl occurred in the 
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vicinity, always shook their heads and warranted Brom 
Bones was at the bottom of it. 

This rantijjole hero had for some time singled out the 
blooming- Katrina for the object of his uncouth gallan- 
tries, and though his amorous toyings were something 
like the gentle caresses and endearments of a bear, yet 
it was whispered that she did not altogether discourage 
his hopes. Certain it is, his advances were signals for 
rival candidates to retire, who felt no inclination to cross 
a lion in his amours ; insomuch that when his horse was 
seen tied to Van Tassel’s paling on a Sunday night, a 
sure sign that his master was courting, or, as it is 
termed, “sparking,” within, all other suitors passed by 
in despair, and carried the war into other quarters. 

Such was the formidable rival with whom Ichabod 
Crane had to contend, and, considering all things, a 
stouter man than he would have shrunk from the com- 
petition, and a wiser man would have despaired. He 
had, hovv’ever, a happy mixture of pliability and perseve- 
rance in his nature; he was in form and spirit like a 
supple-jack, — yielding, but tough ; though he bent, he 
never broke; and though he bowed beneath the slightest 
pressure, yet, the moment it was away — jerk ! he was as 
erect, and carried his head as high as ever. 

To have taken the field openly against his rival would 
have been madness ; for he was not a man to be thwarted 
in his amours, any more than that stormy lover, Achilles. 
Ichabod, therefore, made his advances in a quiet and 
gently-insinuating manner. Under cover of his character 
of singing-master, he made frequent visits at the farm- 
house; not that he had anything to apprehend from 
the meddlesome interference of parents, which is so 
often a stumbling-block in the path of lovers. Balt 
Van Tassel was an easy, indulgent soul; he loved his 
daughter better even than his pipe, and, like a reason- 
able man and an excellent father, let her have her way 
in everything. His notable little wife, too, had enough 
to do to attend to her housekeeping and manage her 
poultry; for, as she sagely observed, ducks and geese 
are foolish things, and must be looked after, but girls 
can take care of themselves. Thus, while the busy dame 
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bustled about the house, or plied her spinning-wheel at 
one end of the piazza, honest Balt would sit smoking 
liis evening pipe at the other, watching the achievements 
of a little wooden warrior, who, armed with a sword in 
each hand, was most valiantly fighting the wind on 
the pinnacle of the barn. In the meantime, Ichabod 
would carry on his suit with the daughter by the side 
of the spring under the great elm, or sauntering along 
m the twilight, that hour so favourable to the lover’s 
eloquence. 

I profess not to know how women’s hearts are wooed 
and won. To me they have always been matters of rid- 
dle and admiration. Some seem to have but one vulne- 
rable point, or door of access ; while others have a 
thousand avenues, and may be captured in a thousand 
difEerent ways. It is a great triumph of skill to gain 
the former, but a still greater proof of generalship 
to maintain possession of the latter, for a man must 
battle for his fortress at every door and window. He 
who wins a thousand common hearts is therefore entitled 
to some renown ; but he who keeps undisputed sway over 
the heart of a coquette, is indeed a hero. Certain it is, 
this was not the case with the redoubtable Brom Bones; 
and from the moment Ichabod Crane made his advances, 
the interests of the former evidently declined ; his horse 
was no longer seen tied at the palings on Sunday nights, 
and a deadly feud gradually arose between him and the 
preceptor of Sleepy Hollow. 

Brom, who had a degree of rough chivalry in his 
nature, would fain have carried matters to open war- 
fare, and have settled their pretensions to the lady, ac- 
cording to the mode of those most concise and simple 
reasoners, the knights-errant of yore — ^by single combat; 
but Ichabod was too conscious of the superior might of 
his adversary to enter the lists against him ; he had 
overheard a boast of Bones, that he “would double the 
school master up, and lay him on a shelf of his own 
school-house;’’ and he was too wary to give him an 
opportunity. There was something extremely provoking 
in this obstinately pacific system ; it left Brom no alter- 
native but to draw upon the funds of rustic waggery 
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in his disposition, and to play off boorish practical jokes 
upon his rival. Ichabod became the object of whimsical 
persecution to Bones and his gang of roug-h riders. 
They harried his hitherto peaceful domains ; smoked out 
his singing-'school, by stopping- up the chimney; broke 
into the school-house at nig-ht, in spite, of his formidable 
fastening's of withe and window stakes, and turned 
everything- topsy-turvey ; so that the poor schoolmaster 
began to think all the witches in the country held their 
meetings there. But what was still more annoying, 
Brom took all opportunities of turning him into ridicule 
in presence of his mistress, and had a scoundrel dog 
whom he taught to whine in the most ludicrous manner, 
and introduced as a rival of Jchabod’s to instruct her in 
psalmod)'. 

In this way matters went on for some time, without 
producing any material effect on the relative situation of 
the contending powers. On a fine autumnal afternoon, 
Ichabod, in pensive mood, sat enthroned on the lofty 
stool whence he usually watched all the concerns of his 
little literary realm. In his hand he swayed a ferule, 
that sceptre of despotic power; the birch of justice re- 
posed on three nails behind the throne, a constant terror 
to evil-doers ; while on the desk before him might be 
seen sundry contraband articles and prohibited weapons, 
detected upon the persons of idle urchins ; such as half- 
munched apples, pop-guns, whirligigs, fly-cages, and 
whole legions of rampant little paper game-cocks. Ap- 
parently there had been some appalling act of justice 
recently inflicted, for his scholars were all busily intent 
upon their books, or slyly whispering behind them with 
one eye kept upon the master; and a kind of buzzing 
stillness reigned throughout the school-roorn. It was 
suddenly interrupted by the appearance of a negro, in 
tow-cloth jacket and trowsers, a round-crowned fragment 
of a hat, like the cap of Mercury, and mounted on the 
back of a ragged, wild, half-broken colt, which he 
managed with a rope by way of halter. He came clatter- 
ing up to the school door -with an invitation to Ichabod 
to attend a merry-making, or “quilting frolic,” to be 
held that evening at Mynheer Van Tassel’s; and having 
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delivered his message with that air of importance and 
effort at fine language which a negro is apt to display 
on petty embassies of the kind, he dashed over the 
brook, and was seen scampering away up the hollow, 
full of the importance and hurry of his mission. 

All was now bustle and hubbub in the late quiet 
school-room. The scholars were hurried through their 
lessons without stopping at trifles ; those who were 
nimble skipped over half with impunity, and those who 
were tardy had a smart application now and then in 
the rear, to quicken their speed, or help them over a 
tall word. Books were flung aside without being put 
away on the shelves ; inkstands were overturned, benches 
thrown down, and the whole school was turned loose 
an hour before the usual time, bursting forth like a 
legion of young imps, yelping and racketing about the 
green in joy at their early emancipation. 

The gallant Ichabod now spent at least an extra half- 
hour at his toilet, brushing and furbishing up his best, 
and indeed only suit of rusty black, and arranging his 
locks by a bit of broken looking-glass that hung up 
in the school-house. That he might make his appear- 
ance before his mistress in the true style of a cavalier, 
he borrowed a horse from the farmer with whom he was 
domiciliated, a choleric old Dutchman of the name of 
Hans Van Ripper, and, thus gallantly mounted, issued 
forth like a knight-errant in quest of adventures. But 
it is meet I should, in the true spirit of romantic story, 
give some account of the looks and equipments of my 
hero and his steed. The animal he bestrode was a 
broken-down plough-horse that had outlived almost, 
everything but his viciousness. He was gaunt and 
shagged, with a ewe neck and a head like a hammer;, 
his rusty mane and tail were tangled and knotted with 
burrs ; one eye had lost its pupil, and was glaring and, 
spectral ; but the other had the gleam of a genuine 
devil in it. Still he must have had fire and mettle in; 
his day, if we may judge from the name he bore of 
Gunpowder. He had, in fact, been a favourite steed of 
his master’s, the choleric Van Ripper, who was a furious 
rider, and had infused, very probably, some of his own 
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spirit into the animal ; for, old and broken-down as he 
looked, there was more of the lurking devil in him than 
in any young filly in the country. 

Ichabod was a suitable figure for such a steed. He 
rode with short stirrups, which brought his knees nearly 
up to the pommel of the saddle; his sharp elbows stuck 
out like grasshoppers; he carried his whip perpendicu- 
larly in his hand, like a sceptre, and, as his horse jogged 
on, the motion of his arms was not unlike the flapping 
of a pair of wings. A small wool hat rested on the 
top of his nose, for so his scanty strip of forehead might 
be called ; and the skirts of his back coat fluttered out 
almost to the horse’s tail. Such was the appearance of 
Ichabod and his steed, 'as they shambled out of the gate 
of Plans Van Ripper, and it was altogether such an 
apparition as is seldom to be met with in broad day- 
light. 

It was, as I have said, a fine autumnal day, the sky 
was clear and serene, and nature wore that rich and 
golden livery which we always associate with the idea 
of abundance. The forests had put on their sober brown 
and yellow, while some trees of the tender kind had 
been nipped by the frosts into brilliant dyes of orange, 
purple, and scarlet. Streaming files of wild ducks began 
to make their appearance high in the air; the bark of 
the squirrel might be heard from the groves of beech 
and hickory nuts, and the pensive whistle of the quail 
at intervals from the neighbouring stubble field. 

The small birds were taking their farewell banquets. 
In the fulness of their revelry, they fluttered, chirping 
and frolicking;, from bush to bush and free to free, cap- 
ricious from the very profusion and variety around them. 
There was the honest cock-robin, the favourite game of 
stripling sportsmen, with its loud, querulous note; and 
the twittering blackbirds flying in sable clouds ; and the 
golden-wing'ed woodpecker, with his crimson crest, his 
broad black gorget, and splendid plumag'e ; and the 
cedar-bird, with its red-tipt wine's and vellow-tipt tail, 
and its little monteiro can of feathers : and the blue jav, 
that noisv coxcomb, in his gav light-blue coat and white 
under-clothes ; screaming and chattering, nodding and 
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bobbing and bowing, and pretending to be on good 
terms with every songster of the grove. 

As Icbabod jogged slowly on his Avay, his eye, ever 
open to every symptom of culinary abundance, ranged 
with delight over the treasures of jolly autumn. On all 
sides he beheld vast stores of apples ; some hanging in 
oppressive opulence on the trees ; some gathered into 
baskets and barrels for the market ; others heaped up 
in rich piles for the cider-press. Further on he beheld 
great fields of Indian corn, with its golden ears peeping 
from their leafy coverts, and holding out the promise 
of cakes and hasty-pudding ; and the yellow pumpkins 
lying beneath them, turning up their fair round bellies 
to the sun, and giving ample prospects of the most 
luxurious of pies ; and anon he passed the fragrant buck- 
wheat breathing the odour of the bee-hive, and as he 
beheld them, soft anticipations stole over his mind of 
dainty slapjacks, well buttered, and garnished with 
honey or treacle, by the delicate little dimpled hand of 
Katrina Van Tassel. 

Thus feeding his mind with many sweet thoughts and 
“sugared suppositions,’’ he journeyed along the sides of 
a range of hills which look out upon some of the good- 
liest scenes of the mighty Hudson. The sun gradually 
wheeled his broad disc down into the west. The wide 
bosom of the Tappan Zee lay motionless and glassy, 
except that here and there a gentle undulation waved 
and prolonged the blue shadow of the distant mountain. 
A few amber clouds floated in the sky, without a breath 
of air to move them. The horizon was of a fine golden 
tint, changing gradually into a pure apple-green, and 
from that into the deep blue of the mid-heaven. A 
slanting ray lingered on the woody crests of the preci- 
pices that overhung some parts of the river, giving 
greater depth to the dark-gray and purple of their rocky 
sides. A sloop was loitering in the distance, dropping 
slowly down with the tide, her sail hanging uselessly 
against the mast ; and as the reflection of the sky gleam- 
ed along the still water, it seemed as if the vessel was 
suspended in the air. 

It was toward evening that Ichabod arrived at the 
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castle of the Heer Van Tassel, which he found thronged 
with the pride and flower of the adjacent country. Old 
fanners, a spare leatliern-faced race, in homespun coats 
and breeches, blue stockings, huge shoes, and magni- 
ficent pewter buckles. Their brisk withered little dames, 
in close crimped caps, long-waisted short gown.s, home- 
spun petticoats, with scissors and pincushions, and gay 
calico pockets hanging on the outside. Buxom lasses, 
almost as antiejuated as their mothers, excepting where 
a straw hat, a fine riband, or perhaps a white frock, 
gave symptoms of city innovation. The sons, in short 
square-skirted coats with rows of stupendous brass but- 
tons, and their hair generally queued in the fashion of 
the times, especially if they could procure an eel-skin 
for the purpose, it being esteemed throughout the 
country as a potent nourisher and strengthener of the 
hair. 

Brom Bones, however, was the hero of the scene, 
having come to the gathering on his favourite steed 
Daredevil, a creature like himself, full of mettle and 
mischief, and which no one but himself could manage. 
He was, in fact, noted for preferring vicious animals, 
given to all kinds of tricks, which kept the rider in 
constant risk of his neck, for he held a tractable, well- 
broken horse as unworthy of a lad of spirit. 

Fain would 1 pause to dw'ell upon the wmrld of charms 
that burst upon the enraptured gaze of my hero, as he 
entered the state parlour of Van Tassel’s mansion. Not 
those of the bevy of buxom lasses, with their luxurious 
display of red and white ; but the ample charms of a 
genuine Dutch country tea-table in the sumptuous time 
of autumn. Such heaped-up platters of cakes of various 
and almost indescribable kinds, known only to expe- 
rienced Dutch housewives ! There was the doughty 
dough-nut, the tenderer oly koek, and the crisp and 
crumbling cruller ; sweet-cakes and short-cakes, ginger- 
cakes and honey-cakes, and the whole family of cakes. 
And then there were apple-pies and peach-pies and 
pumpkin-pies; besides slices of ham and smoked beef; 
and, moreover, delectable dishes of preserved plums, 
and peaches, and pears, and quinces ; not to mention 
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broiled shad and roasted chickens ; together with bowls 
of milk and cream, all mingled higgledy-piggledy, pretty 
much as I have enumerated them, with the motherly tea- 
pot sending up its clouds of vapour from the midst — 
Heaven bless the mark ! I want breath and time to 
discuss this banquet as it deserves, and am too eager 
to get on with my story. Happily, Ichabod Crane was 
not in so great a hurry as his historian, but did ample 
justice to every dainty. 

He was a kind and thankful creature, whose heart 
dilated in proportion as his skin was filled with good 
cheer ; and whose spirits rose with eating as some men’s 
do with drink. He could not help, too, rolling his 
large eyes round him as he ate, and chuckling with the 
possibility that he might one day be lord of all this 
scene of almost unimaginable luxury and splendour. 
Then he thought, how soon he’d turn his back upon the 
old school-house, snap his fingers in the face of Hans 
Van Ripper and every other niggardly patron, and kick 
any itinerant pedagogue out of doors that should dare 
to call him comrade ! 

Old Baltus ^''an Tassel moved about among his 
guests with a face dilated with content and good 
humour, round and jolly as the harvest moon. His 
hospitable attentions were brief, but expressive, being 
confined to a shake of the hand, a slap on the shoulder, 
a loud laugh, and a pressing invitation to “fall to, and 
help themselves.’’ 

And now the sound of the music from the common 
room or hall summoned to the dance. The musician 
was an old gray-headed negro, who had been the itine- 
rant orchestra of the neighbourhood for more than half 
a century. His instrument was as old and battered as 
himself. The greater part of the time he scraped on 
two or three strings, accompanying every movement of 
the bow with a motion of the head ; bowing almost to 
the ground, and stamping with his foot whenever a 
fresh couple were to start. 

Ichabod prided himself upon his dancing as much as 
upon his vocal powers. Not a limb, not a fibre about 
him was idle ; and to have seen his loosely-hung frame 
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in full motion, and clattering about the room, you would 
have thought Saint Vitus himself, that blessed patron 
of the dance, was figuring before you in person. He 
was the admiration of all the negroes ; who, having 
gathered, of all ages and sizes, from the farm and the 
neighbourhood, stood forming a pyramid of shining 
black faces, at every door and window, gazing with 
delight at the scene, rolling their white eye-balls, and 
showing grinning rows of ivor}' from ear to ear. How 
could the flogger of urchins be otherwise than ani- 
mated and joyous? the lady of his heart was his partner 
in the dance, and smiling graciously in reply to all his 
amorous oglings ; while Brom Bones, sorely smitten 
with love and jealousy, sat brooding by himself in one 
corner. 

When the dance was at an end, Ichabod was attract- 
ed to a knot of the sager folks, who, with old Van 
Tassel, sat smoking at one end of the piazza, gossiping 
over former times, and drawing out long stories about 
the war. 

This neighbourhood, at the time of which I am 
speaking, was one of those highly-favoured places which 
abound with chronicle and great men. The British and 
American line had run near it during the war; it had, 
therefore, been the scene of marauding, and infested 
with refugees, cow-boys, and all kinds of border chivalry. 
Just sufficient time had elapsed to enable each story- 
teller to dress up his tale with a little becoming fiction, 
and, in the indistinctness of his recollection, to make 
himself the hero of every exploit. 

There was the story of Dofl^ue Martling, a large blue- 
bearded Dutchman, who had nearly taken a British 
frigate with an old iron nine-pounder from a mud breast- 
work, only that his gun burst at the sixth discharge. 
And there was an old gentleman who shall be namelss, 
being too rich a mynheer to be lightly mentioned, who, 
in the battle of Whiteplains, being an excellent master 
of defence, parried a musket-ball with a small sword, 
insomuch that he absolutely felt it whiz round the blade, 
and glance off at the hilt; in proof of which he was 
ready at any time to show the sword, with the hilt a 
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little bent. There were several more that had been 
equally great in the field, not one of whom but was per- 
suaded that he had a considerable hand in bringing the 
war to a happy termination. 

But all these were nothing to the tales of ghosts and 
apparitions that succeeded. The neighbourhood is rich 
in legendar)' treasures of the kind. Local tales and 
superstitions thrive best in these sheltered long-settled 
retreats ; but are trampled under-foot by the shifting 
throng that forms the population of most of our country 
places. Besides, there is no encouragement for ghosts 
in most of our villages, for the}' have scarcely had time 
to finish their first nap, and turn themselves in their 
graves, before their surviving friends have travelled 
away from the neighbourhood ; so that when the}' turn 
out at night to walk their rounds, they have no acquaint- 
ance left to call upon. This is perhaps the reason why 
we so seldom hear of ghosts except in our long-estab- 
lished Dutch communities. 

The immediate cause, however, of the prevalence of 
supernatural stories in these parts, was doubtless owing 
to the vicinity of Sleepy Hollow. There was a conta- 
gion in the very air that blew from that haunted region ; 
i1 breathed forth an atmosphere of dreams and fancies 
infecting all the land. Several of the Sleepy Hollow 
people were present at Van Tassel’s, and, as usual, 
were doling out their wild and wonderful legends. Many 
dismal tales were told about funeral trains, and mourn- 
ing cries and wailings heard and seen about the 
great tree where the unfortunate Major Andrd was 
taken, and which stood in the neighbourhood. 
Some mention was made also of the woman in white, 
that haunted the dark glen at Raven Rock, and was 
often heard to shriek on winter nights before a storm, 
having perished there in the snow. The chief part of 
the stories, however, turned upon the favourite spectre 
of Sleepy Hollow, the headless horseman, who had been 
heard several tim.es of late, patrolling the country ; and, 
it was said, tethered his horse nightly among the graves 
m the churchyard. 

The sequestered situation of this church seems always 
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to have made it a favourite haunt of troubled spirits. 
It stands on a knoll surrounded by locust-trees and lofty 
elms, from among which its decent whitewashed walls 
shine modestly forth, like Christian purity, beaming 
through the shades of retirement. A gentle slope des- 
cends from it to a silver sheet of water, bordered by 
high trees, between which peeps may be caught at the 
blue hills of the Hudson. To look upon its grass-grown 
yard, where the sunbeams seem to sleep so quietly, one 
would think that there at least the dead might rest in 
peace. On one side of the church extends a wide woody 
dell, along which rave.s a large brook among broken 
rocks and trunks of fallen trees. Over a deep black 
part of the stream, not far from the church, was for 
merly thrown a wooden bridge; the road that led to it, 
and the bridge itself, were thickly shaded by overhang- 
ing trees, which cast a gloom about it, even in the day- 
time ; but occasioned a fearful darkness at night. Such 
was one of the favourite haunts of the headless horse- 
man, and the place where he was most frequently en- 
countered. The tale was told of old Brouwer, a most 
heretical disbeliever in ghosts, how he met the horseman 
returning from his foray into Sleepy Hollow, and was 
obliged to get up behind him ; how they galloped over a 
bush and brake, over hill and swamp, until they reached 
the bridge ; when the horseman suddenly turned into a 
skeleton, threw old Brouwer into the brook, and sprang 
away over the tree-tops with a clap of thunder. 

This story was immediately matched bj' a thrice mar- 
vellous adventure of Brom Bones, who made light of the 
Galloping Hessian as an arrant jockey. He affirmed 
that, on returning one night from the neighbouring vil- 
lage of Sing-Sing, he had been overtaken by this mid- 
night trooper; that he had offered to race with him for 
a bowl of punch, and should have won it too, for Dare- 
devil beat the goblin horse all hollow, but, just as they 
came to the church bridge, the Hessian bolted, and 
vanished in a flash of fire. 

All these tales, told in that drowsy' under-tone with 
which men talk in the dark, the countenances of the 
listeners only now and then receiving a casual gleam 
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from the g-lare of a pipe, sank deep in the mind of 
Ichabod. He rejjaid them in kind, with large extracts 
from his invaluable author. Cotton Mather, and added 
many marvellous events that had taken place in his 
native state of Connecticut, and fearful sights which be 
had seen in his nightly walks about Sleepy Hollow. 

The revel now gradually broke up. The old farmers 
gathered together their families in their waggons, and 
were heard for some time rattling among the hollow 
roads, and over the distant hills. Some of the damsels 
mounted on pillions behind their favourite swains, and 
their light-hearted laughter, mingling with the clatter 
of hoofs, echoed along the silent woodlands, sounding 
fainter and fainter until they gradually died away — and 
the late scene of noise and frolic was all silent and 
deserted. Ichabod only lingered behind, according to 
the custom of country lovers, to have a tete-^-tete with 
the heiress, fully convinced that he was now on the 
high road to success. What passed at this interview I 
will not pretend to say, for in fact I do not know. Some- 
thing, however, I fear me, must have gone wrong, for 
he certainly sallied forth, after no very great interval, 
with an air quite desolate and chop-fallen. Oh these 
women ! these women ! Could that girl have been play- 
ing off anv of her coquettish tricks? — Was her en- 
couragement of the poor pedagogue all a mere sham to 
secure her conquest of his rival? — Heaven only knows, 
not I ! — Let it suffice to say', Ichabod stole forth with 
the air of one who had been sacking a hen-roost, rather 
than a fair lady’s heart. Without looking to the right 
or left to notice the scene of rural wealth on which he 
had so often gloated, he went straight to the stable, and 
with several hearty cuffs and kicks, roused his steed 
most uncourteously from the comfortable quarters in 
which he was soundly sleeping, dreaming of mountains 
of corn and oats, and whole valleys of timothy and 
clover. 

It was the vein- witching time of nicht that Ichabod, 
heavv-hcarted and crest-fallen, pursued his travels home- 
wards, along the sides of the loftv hills which rise above 
Tarry To\yn, and which he had traversed so cheerily in 
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the afternoon. The hour was as dismal as himself. 
Far below him the Tappan Zee spread its dusky and 
indistinct waste of waters, with here and there the tall 
mast of a sloop riding quietly at anchor under the land 
In the dead hush of midnig-ht he could even hear the 
barking of the watch-dog from the opposite shore of the 
Hudson ; but it was so vague and faint as only to give 
an idea of his distance from this faithful companion of 
man. Now and then, too, the long-drawn crowing of a 
cock, accidentally awakened, would sound far, far off, 
from some farm-house away among the hills — but it was 
like a dreaming sound in his ear. No signs of life 
occurred near him, but occasionally the melancholy chirp 
of a cricket, or perhaps the guttural twang of a bull- 
frog, from a neighbouring marsh, as if sleeping un- 
comfortably, and turning suddenly in his bed. 

All the stories of ghosts and goblins that he had heard 
in the afternoon now came crowding upon his recollec- 
tion. The night grew darker and darker ; the stars 
seemed to sink deeper in the sky, and driving clouds 
occasionally hid them from his sight. He had never felt 
so loneJy and dismal. He was, moreover, approaching 
the very place where many of the scenes of the ghost- 
stories had been laid. In the centre of the road stood 
an enormous tulip-tree, which towered like a giant above 
all the other trees of the neighbourhood, and formed a 
kind of landmark. Its limbs were gnarled and fantastic, 
large enough to form trunks for ordinary trees, twist- 
ing down almost to the earth, and rising again into the 
air. It was connected with the' tragical story of the 
unfortunate y\ndre, who had been taken prisoner hard 
by; and was universally known by the name of Major 
Andre’s tree. The common people regarded it with a 
mixture of respect and superstition, partly out of sym- 
pathy for the fate of its ill-starred namesake and partly 
from the tales of strange sights and doleful lamentations 
told concerning it. 

As Ichabod approached this fearful tree, he began to 
whistle ; he thought his whistle was answered ; it was 
but a blast sweeping sharply through the dry branches. 
As he approached a little nearer, he thought he saw 
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something- white hanging in the midst of the tree — he 
paused and ceased whistling; but on looking more 
narrowly, perceived that it was a place where the tree 
had been scathed by lightning, and the white wood lard 
bare. Suddenly he heard a groan — his teeth chattered, 
and his knees smote against the saddle ; it was but the 
rubbing of one huge bough upon another, as they were 
swayed about by the breeze. He passed the tree in 
safety, but new perils lay before him. 

About two hundred yards from the tree a small brook 
crossed the road, and ran into a marshy and thickly- 
wooded glen, known by the name of Wiley’s Swamp. 
A few rough logs, laid side by side, served for a bridge 
over this stream. On that side of the road where the 
brook entered the wood, a group of oaks and chest-nuts, 
matted thick with wild grape-vines, threw a cavernous 
gloom over it. To pass this bridge was the severest 
trial. It was at this identical spot that the unfortunate 
Andr4 was captured, and under the covert of those 
chestnuts and vines were the sturdy yeomen concealed 
who surprised him. This has ever since been considered 
a haunted stream, and fearful are the feelings of the 
schoolboy who has to pass it alone after dark. 

As he approached the stream, his heart began to 
thump; he summoned up, however, all his resolution, 
gave his horse half a score of kicks in the ribs, and 
attempted to dash briskly across the bridge ; but instead 
of starting forward, the perverse old animal made a 
lateral movement, and ran broadside against the fence. 
Ichabod, whose fears increased with the delay, jerked 
the reins on the other side, and kicked lustily with 
the contrary foot : it was all in vain ; his steed startled, 
it is true, but it was only to plunge to the opposite side 
of the road into a thicket of brambles and alder-bushes. 
The schoolmaster now bestowed both whip and heel 
upon the starveling ribs of old Gunpowder, who dashed 
forward, snuffling and snorting, but came to a stand 
just by the bridge, with a suddenness that had nearly 
sent his rider sprawling over his head. Just at this 
moment a plashy tramp by the side of the bridge caught 
the sensitive ear of Ichalaod. In the dark shadow of 
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the grove, on the margin of the brook, he beheld some- 
thing huge, misshapen, black and towering-. It stirred 
not, but seemed gathered up in the gloom, like some 
gigantic monster ready to spring upon the traveller. 

The hair of the affrighted pedagogue rose upon his 
head with terror. What was to be done? To turn and 
fly was now too late; and besides, what chance was 
there of escaping ghost or wind? Summoning up, there- 
fore, a show of courage, he demanded in stammering 
accents — “Who are you?’’ He received no reply. He 
repeated his demand in a still more agitated voice. Still 
there was no answer. Once more he cudgelled the sides 
of the inflexible Gunpowder, and, shutting his eyes, 
broke forthwith involuntary fervour into a psalm tune. 
Just then the shadowy object of alarm put itself in motion, 
and with a scramble and a bound, stood at once in the 
middle of the road. Though the night was dark and 
dismal, yet the form of the unknown might now in 
some degree be ascertained. He appeared to be a horse- 
man of large dimensions, and mounted on a black horse 
of powerful frame. He made no offer of molestation or 
sociability, but kept aloof on one side , of the road, 
Jogging along on the blind side of old Guhpowder, who 
had now got over his fright and waywardlness. 

Ichabod, who had no relish for this str^ge midnight 
companion, and bethought himself of the |adventure of 
Brom Bones with the Galloping Hessian, now quickened 
his steed, in hopes of leaving him behind. TThe stranger, 
however, quickened bis horse to an equal pace. Ichabod 
pulled up, and fell into a walk, thinking td lag behind — 
the other did the same. His heart began ;to sink within 
him ; he endeavoured to resume his psalfe tune, but his 
parched tongue clove to the roof of his mouth, and he could 
not utter a stave. There was something in the moody 
and dogged silence of this pertinacious companion, that 
was mysterious and appalling. It was soon fearfully 
accounted for. On mounting a rising ground, which 
brought the figure of his fellow-traveller in relief against 
the sky, gigantic in height, and muffled in a cloak, 
Ichabod was horror-struck on perceiving that he was 
headless ! — but his horror was still more increased on 
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observing- that the head, which should have rested on 
his shoulders, was carried before him on the pommel of 
the saddle : his terror rose to desperation ; he rained a 
shower of kicks and blows upon Gunpowder, hoping, by 
a sudden movement, to give his companion the slip — but 
the spectre started full jump with him. Away then 
they dashed, through thick and thin ; stones flying and 
sparks flashing at every bound. Ichabod's flimsy gar- 
ments fluttered in the air, as he stretched his long lank 
body away over his horse’s head, in the eagerness of his 
flight. 

They had now reached the road which turns off to 
Sleepy Hollow ; but Gunpowder, who seemed possessed 
with a demon, instead of keeping up it, made an oppo- 
site turn, and plunged headlong down the hill to the 
left. This road leads through a sandy hollow, shaded 
by trees for about a quarter of a mile, where it crosses 
the bridge famous in goblin story, and just beyond swells 
the green ki\oll on which stands the whitewashed church. 

.\s yet the panic of the steed had given his unskilful 
rider an apparent ad'^antage in the chase; but just as 
he had got half way through the hollow, the girths of 
the saddle gave way, and he felt it slipping from under 
him. He seized it by the pommel, and endeavoured to 
hold it firm, but in vain; and had just time to save him- 
self by clasping old Gunpowder round the neck, when 
the saddle fell to the earth, and he heard it trampled 
under-foot by his pursuer. For a- moment the terror 
of Hans Van Ripper’s wrath passed across his mind — 
for it was his Sunday saddle; but this was no time for 
petty fears : the goblin was hard on his haunches ; and 
(unskilful rider that he was !) he had much ado to main- 
tain bis seat ; sometimes slipping on one side, sometimes 
on the other, and sometimes jolted on the high ridge of 
his horse’s back-bone, with a violence that he verily 
feared would cleave him asunder. 

■A^n opening in the trees now cheered him with the hopes 
that the church bridge was at hand. The wavering 
reflection of a silver star in the bosom of the brook told 
him that he was not mistaken. He saw the walls of 
the church dimly glaring under the trees beyond. He 
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recollected the place where Brom Bones’ ghostly com- 
petitor had disappeared. “If I can but reach that 
bridge,’’ thought Ichabod, “I am safe.’’ Just then he 
heard the black steed panting and blowing close behind 
him ; he even fancied that he felt his hot breath. 
Another convulsive kick in the ribs, and old Gunpowder 
sprang upon the bridge ; he thundered over the resound- 
ing pianks; he gained the opposite side; and now Icha- 
bod cast a ,look behind to see if his pursuer should 
vanish, according to rule, in a flash of fire and brim- 
stone. Just then he saw the goblin rising in his stirrups, 
and in the very act of hurling his head at him. Ichabod 
endeavoured to dodge the horrible missile, but too late. 
It encountered his cranium with a tremendous crash — 
he was tumbled headlong into the dust, and Gunpowder, 
the black steed, and the goblin rider passed by like a 
whirlwind. 

The next morning the old horse was found without 
his saddle, and with the bridle under his feet, soberly 
cropping the grass at his master’s gate. Ichabod did 
not make his appearance at breakfast — dinner-hour 
came, but no Ichabod. The boys assembled at the 
school-house, and strolled idly about the banks of the 
brook ; but no schoolmaster. Hans Van Ripper now began 
to feel some uneasiness about the fate of poor Ichabod 
and his saddle. ' An inquiry was set on foot, and after 
diligent investigation they came upon his traces. In 
one part of the road leading to the church was found 
the saddle trampled in the dirt; the tracks of horses’ 
hoofs deeply dented in the road, and evidently at furious 
speed, were traced to the bridge, beyond which, on the 
bank of a broad part of the brook, where the water ran 
deep and black, was found the hat of the unfortunate 
Ichabod, and close beside it a shattered pumpkin. 

The brook was searched, but the body of the school- 
master was not to be discovered. Hans Van Ripper, 
as e.vecutor of his estate, examined the bundle, which 
contained all his worldly effects. They consisted of two 
shirts and a half; two stocks for the neck; a pair or two 
of worsted stockings ; an old pair of corduroy small- 
clothes ; a rusty razor : a book of psalm tunes, full of 
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dog’s ears ; and a broken pitch-pipe. As to the books 
and furniture of the school-house, they belonged to the 
community, excepting Cotton Mather’s History of 
Witchcraft, a New England Almanac, and a book of 
dreams and fortune-telling; in which last was a sheet 
of foolscap much scribbled and blotted in several fruit- 
less attempts to make a copy of verses in honour of the 
heiress of Van Tassel. These magic books and the 
poetic scrawl were forthwith consigned to the flames by 
Hans V an Ripper ; who from that time forward deter- 
mined to send his children no more to school, observing, 
that he never knew any good come of this same reading 
and writing. Whatever money the schoolmaster pos- 
sessed, and he had received his quarter’s pay but a day 
or two before, he must have had about his person at the 
time of his disappearance. 

The mysterious event caused much speculations at the 
church on the following Sunday. Knots of gazers and 
gossips were collected in the churchyard, at the bridge, 
and at the spot where the hat and pumpkin had been 
found. The stories of Brouwer, of Bones, and a whole 
budget of others, were called to mind ; and when they 
had diligently considered them all, and compared them 
with the symptoms of the present case, they shook their 
heads, and came to the conclusion that Ichabod had 
been carried off by the Galloping Hessian. As he was 
a bachelor, and in nobody’s debt, nobody troubled his 
head any more about him ; the school was removed to 
a different quarter of the Hollow, and another pedagogue 
reigned in his stead. 

It is true, an old farmer, who had been down to New 
Vork on a visit several years after, and from whom this 
account of the ghostly adventure was received, brought 
home the intelligence that Ichabod Crane was still alive ; 
that he had left the neighbourhood, partly through fear 
of the goblin and Hans Van Ripper, and partly in morti- 
fication at having been suddenly dismissed by the 
heiress ; that he had changed his quarters to a distant 
part of the country ; had kept school and studied law at 
the same time ; had been admitted to the bar, turned 
politician, electioneered, written for the newspapers, and 
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finally had been made a justice of the Ten-pound Court. 
Brom Bones, too, who shortly after his rival’s disap- 
pearance conducted the blooming" Katrina in triumph 
to the altar, was observed to look exceedingly knowing 
whenever the story of Ichabod was related, and always 
burst into a heart}' laugh at the mention of the pump- 
kin ; which led some to suspect that he knew more about 
the matter than he chose to tell. 

The old country wives, however, who are the best 
judges of these matters, maintain to this day that 
Ichabod was spirited away by supernatural means ; and 
it is a favourite story often told about the neighbour- 
hood round the winter evening fire. The bridge became 
more than ever an object of superstitious awe, and that 
may be the reason why the road has been altered of late 
years, so as to approach the church by the border of the 
"mill-pond. The school-house being deserted, soon fell 
to decay, and was reported to be haunted by the ghost 
of the" unfortunate pedagogue; and the plough-boy, 
loitering homeward of a still summer evening, has often 
fancied his voice at a distance, chanting a melancholy 
psalm ' tune among the tranquil solitudes of Sleepy 
Hollow. 



THE MINISTER’S BLACK VEIL 


A parable^ 

Nathaniel Hawthorne 

The sexton stood in the porch of Milford meeting- 
house, pulling lustil)' at the bell-rope. The old people 
of the village came stooping along the street. Children 
with bright faces tript merrily beside their parents, or 
mimicked a graver gait, in the conscious dignity of their 
Sunday clothes. Spruce bachelors looked sidelong at 
the pretty maidens, and fancied that the Sabbath sun- 
shine made them prettier than on week-days. M hen the 
throng had mostly streamed into the porch, the sexton 
began to toll the bell, keeping his eye on the Rev. Mr. 
Hooper’s door. The first glimpse of the clergyman’s 
figure was the signal for the bell to cease its summons. 

“But what has good Parson Hooper got upon his 
face?’’ cried the sexton in astonishment. 

All within hearing immediately turned about, and be- 
held the semblance of Mr. Hooper pacing slowly his 
meditative way towards the meeting-house. With one 
accord they started, expressing more wonder than if 
some strange minister were coming to dust the cushions 
of IMr. Hooper’s pulpit. 

“Ate you sure it is our parson?” inquired Goodman 
Gra)' of the sexton. 

“Of a certainty It is good Mr. Hooper,” replied the 
sexton. “He was to have exchanged pulpits with 
Parson Shute, of AVestbury ; but Parson Shute sent to 


' .Another clergyman in Xew England, Mr. Joseph Moody, of 
York Maine, who died about eighty years since, made himself re- 
markable by the same eccentricity that is here related of. the 
Reverend Mr. Hooper. In his case, however, the symbol had a 
different import. In early life he had accidentally killed a beloved 
friend, and from that day till the hour of his own death he hid his 
iace from men. 
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excuse himself yesterday, being to preach a funeral 
sermon.” 

The cause of so much amazement may appear suffi- 
ciently slight. . Mr. Hooper, a gentlemanly person of 
about thirty, though still a bachelor, was dressed with 
due- clerical neatness, as if a careful wife had starched 
his band, and brushed the weekly dust from his Sunday’s 
garb. There was but one thing remarkable in his ap- 
pearance. Swathed about his forehead, and hanging 
down over his face, so low as to be shaken by his 
breath, Mr. Hooper had on a black veil. On a nearer 
view it seemed to consist of two folds of crape, which 
entirely concealed his features, except the mouth and 
chin, , but probably did not intercept his sight farther 
than to give a darkened aspect to all living and inani- 
mate things. With this gloomy shade before him, good 
Mr. Hooper walked onward at a slow and quiet pace, 
stooping somewhat and looking on the ground, as is 
customary with abstracted men, yet nodding kindly to 
those of his parishioners who still waited on the meeting- 
house steps. But so wonder-struck were they, that his 
greeting hardly met with a return. 

‘T can’t really feel as if good Mr. Hooper’s face was 
behind that piece of crape,” said the sexton. 

‘‘I don’t like it,” muttered an old woman, as she hob- 
bled into the meeting-house. “He has changed himself 
into something awful, only by hiding his face.” 

“Our parson has gone mad !” cried Goodman Gray, 
following him across the threshold. 

A rumour of some unaccountable phenomenon had 
preceded Mr. Hooper into the meeting-house, and set 
all the congregation astir. Few could refrain from 
twisting their heads towards the door; many stood up- 
right, and turned directly about; while several little boys 
clambered upon the seats, and came down again with a 
terrible racket. There was a general bustle, a rustling 
of the women’s gowns, and shuffling of the men’s feet, 
greatly at variance with that hushed repose which should 
attend the entrance of the minister. But Mr. Hooper 
appeared not to notice the perturbation of his people. 
He entered with an almost noiseless step, bent his 
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head mildly to the pews on each side, and bowed as he 
passed his oldest parishioner, a white-haired great- 
grandsire, who occupied an arm-chair in the centre of 
the aisle. It was strange to obsers^e how slowly this 
venerable man became conscious of something singular 
in the appearance of his pastor. He seemed not fully 
to partake of the prevailing wonder till Mr. Hooper had 
ascended the stairs and showed himself in the pulpit, 
face to face with his congregation, except for the black 
veil. That mysterious emblem was never once with- 
drawn. It shook with his measured breath as he gave 
out the psalm ; it threw its obscurity between him and 
the holy page as he read the Scriptures ; and while he 
prayed, the veil laj' heavily on his uplifted countenance. 
Did he seek to hide it from the dread Being whom he 
was addressing. 

Such was the effect of this simple piece of crape that 
more than one woman of delicate nerves was forced to 
leave the meeting-house. Yet perhaps the pale-faced 
congregation was almost as fearful a sight to the 
minister as his black veil to them. 

Mr. Hooper had the reputation of a good preacher, 
but not an energetic one : he strove to win his people 
heavenward by mild, persuasive influences, rather than 
to drive them thither by the thunders of the Word. 
The sermon which he now delivered was marked by the 
same characteristics of style and manner as the general 
series of his pulpit oratory. But there was something, 
either in the sentiment of the discourse itself, or in the 
imagination of the auditors, which made it greatly the 
most powerful effort that they had ever heard from their 
pastor’s lips. It was tinged, rather more darkly than 
usual, with the gentle gloom of Mr. Hooper’s tempera- 
ment. The subject had reference to secret sin, and those 
sad mysteries which we hide from our nearest and 
dearest, and would fain conceal from our own conscious- 
ness, even forgetting that the Omniscient can detect 
them. A subtle power was breathed into his words. 
Each member of the congregation, the most innocent 
girl, and the man of hardened breast, felt as if the 
preacher had crept upon them, behind his awful veil, 
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and discovered their hoarded iniquity of deed or thought. 
Many spread their clasped hands on their bosoms. 
There was nothing terrible in what Mr. Hooper said; 
at least, no violence ; and yet, with every tremor of his 
melancholy voice, the hearers quaked. An unsought 
pathos came hand in hand with awe. So sensible were 
the audience of some unwonted attribute in their minis- 
ter, that they longed for a breath of wind to blow aside 
the veil, almost believing that a stranger's visage would 
be discovered, though the form, gesture, and voice 
were those of Mr. Hooper. 

At the dose of the services the people hurried out with 
indecorous confusion, eager to communicate their pent- 
up amazement, and conscious of lighter .spirits the 
moment they lost sight of the black veil. Some gathered 
in little circles, huddled closely together, with their 
mouths all whispering in the centre; some went home- 
ward alone, wrapt in silent meditations ; some talked 
loiidlv, and profaned the Sabbath-day with ostentatious 
laughter. A few shook their sagacious heads, intimating 
that they could penetrate the mystery ; while one or two 
affirmed that there was no mystery at all, but only that 
Mr. Hooper’s eyes were so weakened by the midnight 
lamp as to require a shade. After a brief interval forth 
came good Mr. Hooper also, in the rear of his flock. 
Turning his veiled face from one group to another, he 
paid due reverence to the hoary heads, saluted the 
middle-aged with kind dignity, as their friend and 
spiritual guide, greeted the young with mingled autho- 
rity and love, and laid his hands on the little children’s 
heads to bless them. Such was always his custom on 
the Sabbath-day. Strange and bewildered looks repaid 
him for his courtesy. None, as on former occasions, 
aspired to the honour of walking by their pastor’s side. 
Old Squire Saunders, doubtless by an accidental lapse 
of memory, neglected to invite Mr. Hooper to his table, 
where the good clergyman had been wont to bless the 
food, almost every Sunday since his settlement. He 
returned, therefore, to the parsonage, and, at the 
moment of closing the door, was observed to look back 
upon the people, all of whom had their eyes fixed upon 
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the minister. A sad smile gleamed faintly from beneath 
the black veil, and flickered about his mouth, glimmering 
as he disappeared. 

“How strange,” said a lady, “that a simple black 
veil, such as any woman might wear on her bonnet, 
should become such a terrible thing on Mr. Hooper’s 
face !” 

“Something must surely be amiss with Mr. Hooper’s 
intellects,” observed her husband, the physician of the 
village. “But the strangest part of the affair is the 
effect of this vagary, even on a sober-minded man like 
myself The black veil, though it covers only our pas- 
tor’s face, throws its influence over his whole person, 
and makes him ghost-like from head to foot. Do you 
not feel it so?” 

“Truly do 1,” replied the lady, “and I would not be 
alone with him for the world. I wonder he is not afraid 
to be alone with himself!” 

“Men sometimes are so,” said her husband. 

The afternoon service was attended with similar cir- 
cumstances. At its conclusion the bell tolled for the 
funeral of a young lady. The relatives and friends were 
assembled in the house, and the more distant acquaint- 
ances stood about the door, speaking of the good qua- 
lities of the deceased, when their talk was interrupted 
by the appearance of Mr. Hooper, still covered with his 
black veil. It was now an appropriate emblem. The 
clergyman stepped into the room where the corpse was 
laid, and bent over the coffin to take a last farewell of 
his deceased parishioner. As he stooped, the veil hung 
straight down from his forehead, so that, if her eyelids 
had not been closed for ever, the dead maiden might 
have seen his face. Could Mr. Hooper be fearful of her 
glance, that he so hastily caught back the black veil? 
A person, who watched the interview between the dead 
and living, scrupled not to affirm that, at the instant 
when the clergvman’s features were disclosed, the corpse 
had slightly shuddered, rustling the shroud and muslin 
cap. though the countenance retained the composure of 
death. A superstitious old woman was the only wit- 
ness of this prodigy. From the coffin, Mr. Hooper 
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passed into the chamber of the mourners, and thence to 
the head of the staircase, to make the funeral prayer. It 
was a tender and heart-dissolving- prayer, full of sorrow, 
yet so imbued with celestial ' hopes, ; that the music of a 
heavenly harp, swept by the fingers of the dead, seemed 
faintly to be heard among the saddest accents of the 
minister. The people trembled, though they but darkly- 
understood him, when he prayed that they, and himself, 
and all of mortal race, might be ready, as he trusted 
this young maiden had been, for the dreadful hour that 
should snatch the veil from their faces. The bearers 
went heavily' forth, and the mourners followed, sadden- 
ing all the street, with the dead before them, and 
Mr. Hooper in his black veil behind. 

“Why' do you look back?’’ said one in the proces- 
sion to his partner. 

“I had a fancy,’’ replied she, “that the minister and 
the maiden’s spirit were walking hand in hand.’’ 

“And so had I, at the same moment,’’ said the other. 

That night the handsomest couple in Milford village 
were to be joined in wedlock. Though reckoned a 
melancholy man, Mr. Hooper had a placid cheerfulness 
for such occasions, which often excited a sympathetic 
smile, where livelier merriment would have been thrown 
away. There was no quality of his disposition which 
made him more beloved than this. The company at the 
wedding awaited his arrival with impatience, trusting 
that the strange awe which had gathered over him 
throughout the day would now be dispelled. But such ^ 
was not the result. When Mr. Hooper came the first 
thing that their ey'es rested on was the same horrible, 
black veil which had added deeper gloom to the funeral, 
and could portend nothing but evil to the wedding. Such . 
was its immediate effect on the guests that a cloud 
seemed to have rolled duskily from beneath the black 
crape, and dimmed the light of the candles. The bridal 
pair stood up before the minister. But the bride’s cold' 
fingers quivered in the tremulous hand of the bride- 
groom, and her deathlike paleness caused a whisper 
that the maiden who had been buried a few hours before 
was come from her grave to be married. If ever another 
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wedding were so dismal, it was that famous one where 
they tolled the wedding knell. After performing the 
ceremony, Mr. Hooper raised a glass of wine to his 
lips, wishing happiness to the new-married couple in 
a strain of mild pleasantry that ought to have brightened 
the features of the guests like a cheerful gleam from 
the hearth. At that instant, catching a glimpse of his 
figure in the looking-glass, the black veil involved his 
own spirit in the horror with which it overwhelmed all 
others. His frame shuddered — his lips grew white — he 
spilt the untasted wine upon the carpet — and rushed 
forth in the darkness. For the Earth, too, had on her 
black Veil. 

The next day the whole village of Milford talked of 
little else than Parson Hooper’s black veil. That, and 
the mystery concealed behind it, supplied a topic for 
discussion between acquaintances meeting in the street 
and good women gossiping at their open windows. It 
was the first item of news that the tavern-keeper told 
to his guests. The children babbled of it on their way 
to school. One imitative little imp covered his face with 
an old black handkerchief, thereby so affrighting his 
playmates that the panic seized himself and he well nigh 
lost his wits by his own waggery. 

It was remarkable that of all the busybodies and im- 
pertinent people in the parish, not one ventured to put 
the plain question to Mr. Hooper wherefore he did this 
thing. Hitherto, whenever there appeared the slightest 
call for such interference, he had never lacked advisers 
nor shown himself averse to be guided by their judgment. 
If he erred at all it was by so painful a degree of self- 
distrust that even the mildest censure would lead him to 
consider an indifferent action as a crime. Yet, though 
so well acquainted with this amiable weakness, no in- 
dividual among his parishioners chose to make the black 
veil a subject of friendly remonstrance. There was a 
feeling of dread, neither plainly confessed nor carefully 
concealed, which caused each to shift the responsibility 
upon another, till at length it was found expedient to 
send a deputation of the church in order to deal with 
Mr. Hooper about the mystery before it should grow 
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into a scandal. Never did an embassy so ill discharge 
its duties. The minister received them with friendly 
courtesy, but became silent, after they were seated, 
leaving- to his visitors the whole burthen of introducing 
their important business. The topic, it might be sup- 
posed, was obvious enough. There was the black veil, 
swathed round Mr. Hooper’s forehead, and concealing 
every feature above his placid mouth, on which, at times 
they could perceive the glimmering of a melancholy 
smile. But that piece of crape, to their imagination, 
seemed to hang down before his heart, the symbol of a 
fearful secret between him and them. Were the veil 
but cast aside they might speak freely of it, but not till 
then. Thus they sat a considerable time, speechless, 
confused, and shrinking uneasily from Mr. Hooper’s 
eye, which they felt to be fixed upon them with an in- 
visible glance. Finally, the deputies returned abashed 
to their constituents, pronouncing the matter too weighty 
to be handled except by a council of the churches, if, 
indeed, it might 'not require a general synod. 

But there was one person in the village unappalled by 
the awe with which the black veil had impressed all 
beside herself. When the deputies returned without an 
explanation, or even venturing to demand one', she, 
with the calm energy of her character, determined to 
chase away the strange cloud that appeared to be set- 
tling round Mr. Hooper every moment more darkly than 
before. As his plighted wife, it should be her privilege 
to. know what the black veil concealed.. At the minister’s 
first visit, therefore, she entered upon the subject with 
a direct simplicity which made the task easier both for 
him and her. After he had seated himself, she fixed 
her eyes steadfastly upon the veil, but could discern no- 
thing of the dreadful gloom that had so overawed the 
multitude ; it was but a double fold of crape hanging 
down from his forehead to his mouth, and slightly 
stirring with his breath. 

“No,” said she aloud, and smiling, “there is no- 
thing terrible in this piece of crape, except that it hides 
a face which I am always glad to look upon. 
Come, good sir, let the sun shine from behind the cloud. 
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First lay aside your black veil; then tell me why you 
put it on.” 

Mr. Hooper’s smile glimmered faintly. 

‘‘There is an hour to come,” said he, ‘‘when all of 
us shall cast aside our veils. Take it not amiss, beloved 
friend, if 1 wear this piece of crape till then.” 

‘‘Your words are a mystery, too,” returned the young 
lady. ‘‘Take away the veil from them, at least.” 

‘‘Elizabeth, I will,” said he, “so far as my vow may 
suffer me. Know, then, this veil is a type and a symbol, 
and I am bound to wear it ever, both in light and dark- 
ness, in solitude and before the gaze of multitudes, and 
as with strangers so with my familiar friends. No 
mortal eye will see it withdrawn. This dismal shade 
must separate me from the world; even you, Elizabeth, 
can never come behind it !” 

‘‘What grievous affliction hath befallen you,” she ear- 
nestly inquired, ‘‘that you should thus darken your eyes 
for ever.^” 

‘‘If it be a sign of mourning,” replied Mr. Hooper, 
‘‘I, perhaps, like most other mortals, have sorrows dark 
enough to be typified by a black veil.” 

‘‘But what if the world will not believe that it is the 
type of an innocent sorrow?” urged Elizabeth. ‘‘Beloved 
and respected as you are, there may be whispers that 
you hide your face under the consciousness of secret sin. 
For the sake of your holy office do away this scandal !” 

The colour rose into her cheeks, as she intimated the 
nature of the rumours that were already abroad in the 
village. But Mr. Hooper’s mildness did not forsake him. 
He even smiled again — that same sad smile, which al- 
ways appeared, like a faint glimmering of light pro-, 
ceeding from the obscurity beneath the veil. 

‘‘If I hide my face for sorrow, there is cause enough,” 
he merely replied; ‘‘and if I cover it for secret sin, what 
mortal might not do the same?” 

.\nd with this gentle but unconquerable obstinacy did 
he resist all entreaties. At length Elizabeth sat silent. 
For a few moments she appeared lost in thought, con- 
sidering, probably, what new methods might be tried to 
withdraw her lover from so dark a fantasy, which, if it 
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had no other meaning-, was perhaps a symptom of mental 
disease. Though of a firmer character than his own, 
the tears rolled down her cheeks. But, in an instant, as 
it were, a new feeling took the place of sorrow : her 
eyes were fixed insensibly on the black veil, when, like 
a sudden twilight in the air, its terrors fell around her. 
She arose, and stood trembling before him. 

“And do you feel it then, at last?’’ said he, mourn- 
fully. 

She made no reply, but covered her eyes' with her 
hand, and turned to leave the room. He rushed forward 
and caught her arm. 

“Have patience with me, Elizabeth !’’ cried he, pas- 
sionately. “Do not desert me, though this veil must 
be between us here on earth. Be mine, and hereafter 
there shall be no veil over my face, no darkness between 
our souls ! It is but a mortal veil — it is not for eternity ! 
Oh ! you know not how lonely I am, and how frightened 
to be alone behind my black veil. Do not leave me in 
this miserable obscurity for ever!” 

“Lift the veil but once, and look me in the face,’’ 
said she. 

“Never! It cannot be!’’ replied Mr. Hooper. 

“Then, farewell !’’ said Elizabeth. 

She withdrew her arm from his grasp, and slowly 
departed, pausing at the door, to give one long, shud- 
dering gaze, that seemed almost to penetrate the mvsfery 
of the black veil. But, even amid his grief, Mr. Hooper 
smiled to think that only a material emblem had sepa- 
rated him from happiness, though the horrors which it 
shadowed forth must be drawn darkly between the 
fondest of lovers. 

From that time no attempts were made to remove 
Mr. Hooper’s black veil, or by a direct appeal, to dis- 
cover the secret which it was supposed to hide. By 
persons who claimed a superioritv to popular prejudice, 
h was reckoned merely an eccentric whim, such as often 
mingles with the sober actions of men otherwise rational, 
and tinges them all with its own semblance of insanitv. 
But with the multitude good Mr. Hooper was irreparably 
a bugbear. He could not walk the street with any 
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peace of mind, so conscious was he that the yentlc and 
timid would turn aside to avoid him, and that others 
would make it a point of hardihood to throw themselves 
in his way. The impertinence of tlie latter class com- 
pelled him to give up his customary walk at sunset to 
the burial ground ; for when he leaned pensively over 
the gate, there would always be faces behind the grave- 
stones peeping at his black veil. A fable went the 
rounds that the stare of the dead people drove him 
thence. It grieved him, to the very depth of his kind 
heart, to observe how the children fled from his ap- 
proach, breaking up their merriest sports, while his 
melancholy figure was yet afar off. Their instinctive 
dread caused him to feel, more strongly than aught else 
that a preternatural horror was interwoven with the 
threads of the black crape. In truth, his own antipathy 
to the veil was known to be so great that he never will- 
ingly passed before a mirror, nor stooped to drtnk at a 
still fountain, lest, in its peaceful bosom, he should be 
affrighted by himself. This was what gave plausibility 
to the whispers that Mr. Hooper’s conscience tortured 
him for some great crime too horrible to be entirely 
concealed, or otherwise than so obscurely intimated. 
Thus, from beneath the black veil, there rolled a cloud 
into the sunshine, an ambiguity of sin or sorrow, which 
envelopetl the poor minister, so that love or sympathy 
could never i each him. It was said that ghost and 
fiend consorted with him there. With self-shuddcrings 
and outward terrors, he walked continually in its 
shadow, groping darkly within his own soul, or gazing 
through a medium that saddened the whole world. 
Even the lawless wind, it was believed, respected his 
dreadful secret, and never blew aside the veil. But 
still good i\Ir. Hooper sadly smiled at the pale visages 
of the worldly throng ns he passed bv. 

.•\mong all its bad influences the black veil had the 
one desirable effect of making its wearer a very efficient 
clergyman. By the aid of his mysterious emblem — for 
there was no other apparent cause — he became a man of 
awful power over souls that were in agony for sin. His 
converts always regarded him with a dread peculiar to 
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themselves, affirming, though but figuratively, that, 
before lie brought them to celestial light, they had been 
with him behind the black veil. Its gioom, indeed, 
enabled him to sympathise with all dark affections. 
Dying sinners cried aloud for Mr, Hooper, and would 
not yield their breath till he appeared : though ever, as 
he stopped to whisper consolation, they shuddered at 
the veiled face so near their own. Such were the terrors 
of the black veil, even when Death had bared his visage ! 
Strangers came long distances to attend service at his 
church, with the mere idle purpose of gazing- at his 
figure, because it was forbidden them to behold his 
face. But many were made to quake ere Ihey departed 1 
Once, during Governor Belcher’s administration, Mr. 
Hooper was appointed to preach the election sermon. 
Covered with his black veil, he stood before the chief 
magistrate, the council, and the representatives, and 
wrought so deep an impression that the legislative mea- 
sures of that year were characterised by all the 
gloom and piety of our earliest ancestral sway. 

In this manner Mr. Hooper spent a long life, ir- 
reproachable in outward act, yet shrouded in dismal 
suspicions; kind and loving, though unloved, and dimly 
feared ; a man apart from men, shunned in their health 
and joy, but ever summoned to their aid in mortal 
anguish. As years wore on, shedding their snows above 
his sable veil, he acquired a name throughout the New 
England churches, and they called him Father Hooper, 
Nearly all his parishioners who were of mature age 
when he was settled had been borne away by many a 
funeral : he had one congregation in the church, and 
a more crowded one in the churchyard ; and having 
wrought so late into the evening, and done his work so 
well, it was now good Father Hooper’s turn to rest. 

Several persons were visible by the shaded candle- 
light, in the death-chamber of the old clergyman. Natu- 
ral connections he had none. But there was the deco- 
rously grave, though unmoved physician, seeking only 
to mitigate the last pangs of the patient whom he could 
not save. There were the deacons, and other eminently 
pious members of his church. There, also, was the 

3 
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Reverend Mr. Clark, of Westbury, a young and zealous 
divine, who had ridden in haste to pray by the bedside 
of the expiring minister. There was the nurse, no 
hired handmaiden of death, but one whose calm affec- 
tion had endured thus long in secrecy, in solitude, amid 
the chill of age, and would not perish even at the dying 
hour. Who but Elizabeth ! And there lay the hoary 
head of good Father Hooper upon the death-pillow, with 
the black veil still swathed about his brow and reaching 
down over his face, so that each more difficult gasp of 
his faint breath caused it to stir. All through life that 
piece of crape had hung between him and the world : it 
had separated him from cheerful brotherhood and 
woman’s love, and kept him in that saddest of all 
prisons, his own heart ; and still it lay upon his face, as 
if to deepen the gloom of his darksome chamber, and 
shade him from the sunshine of eternity. 

For some time previous his mind had been confused, 
wavering doubtfully between the past and the present, 
and hovering forward, as it were, at intervals, into the 
indistinctness of the world to come. There had been 
feverish turns which tossed him from side to side, and 
wore away what little strength he had. But in his 
most convulsive struggles, and in the wildest vagaries of 
his intellect, when no other thought retained its sober 
influence, he still showed an awful solicitude lest the 
black veil should slip aside. Even if his bewildered soul 
could have forgotten, there was a faithful woman at his 
pillow, who, with averted eyes, would have covered 
that aged face, which she had last beheld in the comeli- 
ness of manhood. At length the death-stricken old 
man lay quietly in the torpor of mental and bodily ex- 
haustion, with an imperceptible pulse, and breath that 
grew fainter and fainter, except when a long, deep, and 
irregular inspiration seemed to prelude the flight of his 
spirit. 

The minister of Westbury approached the bedside. 

“Venerable Father Hooper,” said he, “the moment 
of your release is at hand. .Are you ready for the lifting 
of the veil that shuts in time from eternity?” 

Father Hooper at first replied merely by a feeble 
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motion of his head ; then, apprehensive, perhaps, that 
his meaning might be doubtful, he exerted himself to 
speak. 

“Yea,” said he, in faint accents, “my soul hath a 
patient weariness until that veil be lifted.” 

“And is it fitting,” resumed the Reverend Mr. Clark, 
“that a man so given to prayer, of such a blameless ex- 
ample, holy* in deed and thought, so far as mortal 
judgment may pronounce; is it fitting that a father in 
the church should leave a shadow on his memory that 
may seem to blacken a life so pure? I pray you, my 
venerable brother, let not this thing be 1 Suffer us to 
be gathered by your triumphant aspect, as you go to 
your reward. Before the veil of eternity be lilted, let 
me cast aside this black veil from your face!” 

And thus speaking, the Reverend Mr. Clark bent 
forward to reveal the mystery of so many yeais. But, 
exerting a sudden energy, that made ail the beholders 
stand aghast. Father Hooper snatched both his hands 
from beneath the bed-clothes, and pressed them strongly 
on the black veil, resolute to struggle, if the minister 
of VVestbury would contend with a dying man. 

“Never!” cried the veiled clergyman. “On earth, 
never !” 

“Dark old man !” exclaimed the affrighted minister, 
“with what hoirible crime upon your soul are you now 
passing to the judgment?” 

Father Hooper's breath heaved; it rattled in his 
throat ; but, with a mighty effort, grasping forward with 
his hands, he caug-ht hold of life, and licld it back till 
he should speak. He even raised himself in bed, and 
there he sat shivering, with the arms of death around 
him, while the black veil hung down, awful, at that last 
moment, in the gathered terrors of a lifetime. And yet 
the faint, sad smile, so often there, now seemed to 
glimmer from its obscurity, and linger on Father 
Hooper’s lips. 

“Why do you tremble at me alone?” cried he, turn- 
ing his veiled face round the circle of pale spectators. 
“Tremble also at each other! Have men avoided me, 
and women shown no pity, and children screamed and 
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fled, only for my black veil? What, but the mystery 
which it obscurely typifies, has made this piece of crape 
so awful? When the friend shows his inmost heart to 
his friend ; the lover to his best beloved ; when man 
does not vainly shrink from the eye of his Creator, 
loathsomely treasuring up the secret of his sin ; then 
deem me a monster, for the s3'mbol beneath which I have 
lived and die ! I look around me, and, lo ! on every 
visage a Black Veil !” 

While his auditors shrank from one another in 
mutual affright, Father Hooper fell back upon his 
pillow, a veiled corpse, with a faint smile lingering on 
the lips. Still veiled they laid him in his coffin, and 
a veiled corpse they bore him to the grave. The grass 
of many years has sprung up and withered on that 
grave, the burial stone is moss-grown, and good Mr. 
Hooper's face is dust ; but awful is still the thought_ it 
mouldered beneath the Black Veil. 
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Nathaniel Hawthorne 

“But this painter I’’ cried Walter Ludlow, with ani- 
mation. “He not only excels in his peculiar art, but 
possesses vast acquirements in all other learnings and 
science. He talks Hebrew with Doctor Mather, and 
gfives lectures in anatomy to Doctor Boylston. In a 
word, he will meet the best instructed man among 
us on his own ground. Moreover, he is a polished 
gentleman — a citizen of the world — yes, a true cosmo- 
polite; for he will speak like a native of each clime and 
country on the globe, except our own forests, whither 
he is now going. Nor is all this what I most admire in 
him.” 

“Indeed!” said Elinor, who had listened with a 
woman’s interest to the description of such a man. 
“Tet this is admirable enough.” 

“Surely it is,” replied her lover, “but far less so than 
his natural gift of adapting himself to every variety of 
character, insomuch that all men — and all women too, 
Elinor, — shall find a mirror of themselves in this wonder- 
ful painter. But the greatest wonder is yet to be told.” 

“Nay, if we have more wonderful attributes than 
these,” said Elinor, laughing, “Boston is a perilous 
abode for the poor gentleman. Are you telling me of a 
painter, or a wizard?” 

“In truth,” answered he, “that question might be 
asked much more seriously than you suppose. They say 
that he paints not merely a man’s features, but his mind 
and heart. He catches the secret sentiments and pas- 

' This storj’ was suggested by an anecdote of Stuart, related in 
Dulap’s “History of the Arts of Design” — a most entertaining book 
to the general reader, and a deeply interesting one, we should 
think, to the artist. 
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sions, and throws them upon the canvas, like sunshine 
— or perhaps, in the portraits of dark-souled men, like 
a gleam of infernal fire, it is an awful gift,” added 
Walter, lowering' his voice from its tone of enthusiasm. 
‘‘I shall be almost afraid to sit to him.” 

‘‘Walter, are you in earnest?” exclaimed Elinor. 

‘‘For heaven’s sake, dearest Elinor, do not let him 
paint the look which you now wear,” said her lover, 
smiling, though rather perplexed. ‘‘There; it is passing 
away now, but when you spoke, you seemed frightened 
to death, and very sad besides. What were you think- 
ing of?” 

‘‘Nothing, nothing,” answered Elinor, hastily — ‘‘You 
paint my face with your own fantasies. Well, come for 
me to-morrow, and we will visit this wonderful artist.” 

But when the young man had departed, it cannot be 
denied that a remarkable expression was again visible 
on the fair and youthful face of his mistress. It was a 
sad and anxious look, little in accordance with what 
should have been the feelings of a maiden on the eve 
of wedlock. Yet Walter Ludlow was the chosen of her 
heart. 

‘‘A look !” said Elinor to herself. ‘‘No wonder that 
it startled him, if it expressed what I sometimes feel. 

I know, by my own experience, how frightful a look may 
be. But it was all fancy. I thought nothing of it at 
the time — I have seen nothing of it since — I did but 
dream it.” 

And she busied herself about the embroidery of a ruff, 
in which she meant that her portrait should be taken. 

The painter of whom they had been speaking, was 
not one of those native artists, who, at a later period 
than this, borrowed their colours from the Indians, and 
manufactured their pencils of the furs of wild beasts. 
Perhaps, if he could have revoked his life and pre-ar- 
ranged his destiny, he might have chosen to belong 
to that school without a master, in the hope of being 
at least original, since there were no works of art to 
imitate, nor rules to follow. But he had been born and 
educated in Europe. People said that he had studied the 
grandeur or beauty of conception, and every touch of 
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the _ masfer-hand in all the most famous pictures, in 
cabinets and galleries, and on the walls of churches, till 
there was nothing more for his powerful mind to learn. 
Art could add nothing to its lessons, but Nature might. 
He had therefore visited a world whither none of his 
professional brethren had preceded him, to feast his eves 
on visible images, that were noble and picturesque, 
yet had never been transferred to canvas. America 
was too poor to alFord other temptations to an artist of 
eminence, though many of the colonial gentry, on the 
painter’s arrival had expressed a wish to transmit their 
lineaments to posterity by means of his skill. Whenever 
such proposals were made he fixed his piercing eyes on 
the applicant, and seemed to look him through and 
through. If be beheld only a sleek and comfortable 
visage, though there were a gold-laced coat to adorn the 
picture, and golden guineas to pay for it, he civilly 
rejected the task and the reward. But if the face were 
the index of anything uncommon, in thought, sentiment, 
or experience ; or if he met a beggar in the street with 
a white beard and a furrowed brow; or if sometimes a 
child happened to look up and smile; he would exhaust 
all the art on them, that he denied to wealth. 

Pictorial skill being so rare in the colonies, the painter 
became an object of general curiosity. If few or none 
could appreciate the technical merit of his productions, 
yet there were points in regard to which the opinion of 
the crowd was as valuable as the refined Judgment of 
the amateur. He watched the effect that each picture 
produced on such untutored beholders, and derived pro- 
fit from their remarks, while they would as soon have 
thought of instructing Nature herself as him who seem- 
ed to rival her. Their admiration, it must be owned, 
was tinctured with the prejudices of the age and country. 
Some deemed it an offence against the Mosaic law, 
and even a presumptuous mockery' of the Creator, to 
bring into existence such lively images of his creatures. 
Others frightened at the art which could raise phantoms 
at will, and keep the form of the dead among the living, 
were inclined to consider the painter as a magician, or 
perhaps the famous Black Man, of old witch times 
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plotting- mischief in a new guise. These foolish fancies 
were more than half believed among the mob. Even 
in superior circles, his character was invested with a 
vague awe, partly rising like smoke-wreaths from the 
popular superstitions, but chiefly caused by the varied 
knowledge and talents which he made subservient to his 
profession. 

Being on the eve of marriage, Walter Ludlow and 
Elinor were eager to obtain their portraits, as the first 
of what they doubtless hoped would be a long series of 
family pictures. The day after the conversation above 
recorded they visited the painter’s rooms. A servant 
ushered them into a room where, though the artist him- 
self was not visible, there were personages whom they 
could hardly forbear greeting with reverence. They 
knew, indeed, that tlie whole assembly were but pic- 
tures, yet felt it impossible to separate the idea of life 
and intellect from such striking counterfeits. Several 
of the portraits were known to them, either as distin- 
guished characters of the day, or their private acquaint- 
ances. There was Governor Burnett, looking as if he 
had just received an undutiful communication from the 
House of Representatives, and were inditing a most 
sharp response. Mr. Cooke hung beside the ruler whom 
he opposed — sturdy, and somewhat puritanical, as be- 
fitted the popular leader. The ancient lady of Sir 
William Phipps eyed them from the wall in ruff and 
farthingale, — an imperious old dame, not unsuspected of 
witchcraft, John Winslow — then a very young man — 
wore the expression of warlike enterprise, which long 
afterwards made him a distinguished general. Their 
personal friends were recognized at a glance. In most 
of the pictures the whole mind and character were 
brought out on the countenance, and concentrated into 
a single look, so that, to speak paradoxically, the ori- 
ginals hardly resembled themselves so strikingly as the 
portraits did. 

Among these modern worthies, there wcie two old 
bearded Saints, who had almost vanished into the 
darkening canvas. There was also a pale but unfaded 
Madonna, who had perhaps been worshipped in Rome, 
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and now regarded the lovers with such a mild and holy 
look, that they longed to worship too. 

“How singular a thought,” observed Walter Ludlow, 
“that this beautiful face has been beautiful for above 
two hundred years ! Oh, if ail beauty would endure sc 
well ! Do you not envy her, Elinor?” 

“If earth were heaven I might,” she replied. “But 
where all things fade, how miserable to be the one that 
could not fade!” 

“This dark old St. Peter has a fierce and ugl}- scowl, 
saint though he be,” continued Walter. “He tmublcs 
me. But the Virgin looks kindly at us.” 

“Yes; but very sorrowfully, methinks,” said Elinor. 

The easel stood beneath these three old pictures, sus- 
taining one that had been recently' commenced, .iliei 
a little inspection, they began to recognize the featu", - 
of their own minister, the Rev. Dr. Colman, yro.vinp, 
into shape and life, as it were, out of cloud. 

“Kind old man!” exclaimed Elinor. "He gazes f 
me as if he were about to utter a word of paiernai 
advice. 

“And at me,” said Walter, “as if he were about lo 
shake his head and rebuke me for somi; sii-^pccted ini- 
quity. But so does the original. I shall never leel 
quite comfortable under his eye till we .stand before him 
to be married.” 

They now heard a footstep on the lioor, and tiuniny, 
beheld the painter, who had been some moments in ilie 
room, and had listened to a few of their remarks, rh- 
was a middle-aged man, with a countenance v/cll w.; ■ .y 
of his own pencil. Indeed, by the picturesque thoupl 
careless arrangement of his rich dress, and, perhaps, 
because his soul dwelt always among painted shapes, he 
looked somewhat like a portrait himself. His visitors 
were sensible of a kindred between the artist and his 
works, and felt as if one of the pictures had stept from 
the canvas to salute them. 

Walter Ludlow, who was slightly known to the 
painter, explained the object of their visit. Y hile he 
spoke a sun-beam was falling" athwart his figure and 
Elinor’s, with so happy an effect, that they also seemed 
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living pictures of youth and beauty, gladdened by bright 
fortune. The artist was evidently struck. 

“My easel is occupied for several ensuing days, and 
my stay in Boston must be brief,” said he, thoughtfully; 
then, after an observant glance, he added : “but your 
wishes shall be gratified, though I disappoint the Chief 
Justice and Madame Oliver. I must not lose this oppor- 
tunity, for the sake of painting a few ells of broadcloth 
and brocade.” 

The painter expressed a desire to introduce both their 
portraits into one picture, and represent them engaged 
in some appropriate action. This plan would have de- 
lighted the lovers, but was necessarily rejected, because 
so large a space of canvas would have been unfit for 
the room which it was intended to decorate. Two half- 
length portraits were therefore fixed upon. After they 
had taken leave, Waiter Ludlow asked Eiinor, with a 
smile, whether she knew what an influence over their 
fates the painter was about to acquire. 

“The old women of Boston affirm,” continued he, 
“that after he has once got possession of a person’s 
face and figure, he may paint him in any act or situa- 
tion whatever — and the picture will be prophetic. Do 
you believe it?” 

“Not quite,” said Elinor, smiling. “Yet if he has 
such magic, there is something so gentle in his manner, 
that I am sure he will use it vv'ell.” 

It was the painter’s choice to proceed with both the 
portraits at the same time, assigning as a reason, in 
the mystical language vvffiich he sometimes used, that 
the faces threw light upon each other. Accordingly, 
he gav^e now a touch to Walter, and now to Elinor, 
and the features of one and the other began to start 
forth so vdvidly, that it appeared as if his triumpiiant art 
would actually disengage them from the canvas. Amid 
the rich lig-ht and deep shade, they beheld their phan- 
tom selves. But, though the likeness promised to be 
perfect, they were not quite satisfied with the expres- 
sion ; it seemed more vmgue than in most of the painter’s 
works. He, however, vv'as satisfied with the prospect 
of success, and being much interested in the lovers. 
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employed Eis leisure moments, unknown to them, in 
making- a crayon sketch of their two figures. During 
their sittings, he engaged them in conversation, and 
kindled, up their faces with characteristic traits, which 
though continually varying, it was his purpose to com- 
bine and fix. At len.e-th he announced that at their 
next visit both the portraits would be readv for 
delivery. 

“If my pencil will but he true to my conception, in 
the few last touches vyhirh I meditate,” observed he, 
“these two pictures v?il1 be my very best performances. 
Seldom, indeed, has an artist such subjects.” 

While speaking, he still bent his penetrative eye upon 
them, nor withdrew it till they had reached the bottom 
of the stairs. 

Nothing, in the whole circle of human vanities, takes 
stronger hold of the imagination, than this affair of 
having a portrait painted. Yet why should it be so? 
The looking-glass, the polished globes of the andirons, 
the mirror-like water, and other reflecting surfaces, con- 
tinually present us with portraits, or rather ghosts, of 
ourselves, which we glance at, and straightway forget 
them. But we forget them, only because they vanish. 
If is the idea of duration — of earthly immortality — that 
gives such a mysterious interest to our own portraits. 
Walter and Elinor were not insensible to this feeling, 
and hastened to the painter’s room, punctually at the 
appointed hour, to meet those pictured shapes, which 
were to be tlieii representatives with posterity. The 
sunshine flashed after them into the apartment, but left 
it somewhat gloomy, as tbev closed the door. 

Their eyes were immcdiatelv attracted to their 
portraits, which rested against the farthest wall of the 
room. At the first glance, through the dim light and 
the distance, seeing themselves in precisely their natiir-".' 
altitudes, and with all the air that they recognized s' 
well, they uttered a simultaneous exclamatic:' ■' 
delight. 

“There we stand,” cried Walter, enthiis!;^' 

“fixed in sunshine for ever! No dark p.ass-c" 
gather on our faces!” 
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“No,” said Elinor, more calmly; “no dreary change 
can sadden us.” 

This was said while they were approaching, and had 
yet gained only an imperfect view of the pictures. The 
painter, after saluting them, busied himself at a table in 
completing a crayon sketch, leaving his visitors to form 
their own judgment as to his perfected labours. At 
intervals, he sent a glance from beneath his deep eye- 
brows, watching their countenances in profile, with his 
pencil suspended over the sketch. They had now stood 
some moments, each in front of the other’s picture, 
contemplating it with entranced attention, but without 
uttering a word. At length Walter stepped forward — 
then back — viewing Elinor’s portrait in various lights, 
and finally spoke : — 

“Is there not a change?” said he, in a doubtful 
and meditative tone. “Yes; the perception of it grows 
more vivid the longer I look. It is certainly the same 
picture that I saw yesterday ; the dress — the features — 
all are the same; and yet something is altered.” 

“Is then the picture less like than it was yesterday?” 
inquired the painter, now drawing near, with irrepres- 
sible interest. 

The features are perfect Elinor,” answered Walter; 
and, at the first glance, the expression seemed also 
hers. But I could fanc}' that the portrait has changed 
countenance while I have been looking at it. The eyes 
are fixed on mine^ with a strangely sad and anxious ex- 
pression. Nay, it is grief and terror ! Is this like 
Elinor?” 


• living face with the pictured one,” 

said the painter. 

Walter glanced sidelong at his mistress, and started. 
Motionless and absorbed — fascinated, as it were — in con- 
templation of Walter’s portrait, Elinor’s face had as- 
sumed precisely the expression of which he had just 
been complaining. Had she practised for whole hours 
e ore a mirror, she could not have caueht the look so 
success u n Had the picture itself been a mirror, it 
cou not have thrown back her present aspect, with 
stronger and more melancholy truth. She appeared quite 
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unconscious of the dialogue between the artist and 
her lover. 

“Elinor,” exclaimed Walter, in amazement, “what 
change has come over you?” 

She did not hear him, nor desist from her fixed gaze 
till he seized her hand, and thus attracted her notice ; 
then, with a sudden tremor, she looked from the picture 
to the face of the original. 

“Do you see no change in your portrait?” asked she. 

“In mine? — None!” replied Walter, examining it. 
“But, let me see! Yes; there is a slight change — an 
improvement, I think, in the picture, though none in 
the likeness. It has a livelier expression than yester- 
day, as if some bright thought were flashing from the 
eyes, and about to be uttered from the lips. Now that 
I have caught the look, it becomes very decided.” 

While he was intent on these observations, Elinor 
turned to the painter. She regarded him with grief and 
awe, and felt that he repaid her with sympathy and com- 
miseration, though wherefore she could but vaguely 
guess. 

“That look!” wliispered she, and shuddered. “How 
came it there?” 

“Madam,” said the painter, sadly, taking her hand, 
and leading her apart, “in both these pictures I have 
painted what I saw. The artist — the true artist — must 
look beneath the exterior. It is his gift — his proudest, 
but often a melancholy one — to see the inmost soul, 
and, by a power indefinable even to himself, to make it 
glow or darken upon the canvas, in glances that ex- 
press the thought and sentiment of years. Would that 
I might convince myself of error in the present instance !” 

They had now approached the table, on which were 
heads in chalk, hands almost as expressive as ordinary 
faces, ivied church towers, thatched cottages, old 
thunder-stricken trees, oriental and antique costume, 
and all such picturesque vagaries of an artist’s idle 
moments. Turning them over, with seeming careless- 
ness, a crayon sketch of two figures was disclosed. 

“If I have failed,” continued he — “if your heart does 
not see itself reflected in your own portrait — if you have 
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no secret cause to trust my delineation of the other — it 
is not yet too late to alter them. I mijrht chanfjfe the 
action of these Figures too. But would it influence the 
event?” 

He directed her notice to the sketch. A thrill ran 
through Elinor’s frame ; a shriek was upon her lips ; 
but she stifled it, with the self-command that becomes 
habitual to all who hide thoughts of fear and anguish 
within their bosoms. Turning from tbe table, she per- 
ceived that Walter had advanced near enough to have 
seen the sketch, though she could not determine whether 
it had caught his eye. 

‘‘We will not have the pictures altered,” said she, 
hastily. ‘‘If mine is sad, I shall but look the gayer for 
the contrast.” 

‘‘Be it so,” answered the painter, bowing. ‘‘l\Tay 
your griefs be such fanciful ones that only your picture 
may mourn for them ! For your joys — may they be 
true and deep, and paint themselves upon this lovely face 
till it quite belie my art 1” 

After the marriage of Walter and Elinor, the pictures 
formed the two most splendid ornaments of their abode. 
They hung side by side, separated bv a narrow panel, 
appearing to eye each other constantly, yet always 
returning the gaze of the spectator. Travelled gentle- 
men, who professed a knowledge of such subjects, 
reckoned these among the most admirable specimens of 
modern portraiture ; while common observers compared 
them with the originals, feature by feature, and were 
rapturous in praise of the likeness. But, it was on 
a third class — neither travelled connoisseurs nor com- 
mon observers, but people of natural sensibilitv — that 
the pictures wrought their strongest effect. Such per- 
sons might gaze carelessly at first, but, becoming 
interested, would return day after dav and study these 
painted faces like the pages ot a mvstlc volume. Walter 
Ludlow’s portrait attracted their earliest notice. In the 
absence of himself and his bride, they sometimes dis- 
puted as to the expression which the painter had intend- 
ed to thi'ow upon the features; all agreeing that there 
was a look of earnest import, though no two explained 
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it alike. There was less diversity of opinion in regard 
to Elinor’s picture. I'hey differed, indeed, in their at- 
tempts to estimate the nature and depth of the gloom 
that dwelt upon her face, but agreed that it was gloom, 
and alien from the natural temperament of their youth- 
ful friend. A certain fanciful person announced, as the 
result of much scrutiny, that both these pictures were 
parts of one design, and that the melancholy strength 
of feeling in Elinor’s countenance bore reference to the 
more vivid emotion, or, as he termed it, the wild pas- 
sion, in that of Walter. Though unskilled in the art 
he even began a sketch, in which the action of the two 
figures was to correspond with their mutual expression. 

It is whispered among friends that, day by day, Eli- 
nor’s face was assuming a deeper shade of pensiveness, 
which threatened soon to render her too true a counter- 
part of her melancholy picture. Walter, on the other 
hand, instead of acquiring the vivid look which the 
painter had given him on the canvas, became reserved 
and downcast, with no outward flashes of emotion, how- 
ever it might be smouldering within. In course of time 
Elinor hung a gorgeous curtain of purple silk, wrought 
with flowers, and fringed with heavy golden tassels, 
before the pictures, under pretence that the dust would 
tarnish their hues, or the light dim them. It was not 
enough. Her visitors felt that the massive folds of the 
silk must never be withdrawn, nor the portraits men- 
tioned in her presence. 

Time wore on ; and the painter came again. He had 
been far enough to the north to see the silver cascade of 
the Crystal Hills, and to look over the vast round of 
cloud and forest from the summit of New England’s 
loftiest mountain. But he did not profane that scene 
by the mockery of his art. He had also lain in a canoe 
on the bosom of Lake George, making his soul the 
mirror of its loveliness and grandeur, till not a picture 
in the Vatican was more vivid than his recollection. He 
had gone with the Indian hunters to Niagara, and Uiere 
again had flung his hopeless pencil down the precipice, 
feeling that he could as soon paint the roar, as aught 
else that goes to make up the wondrous eataract. In 
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truth, it was seldom his impulse to copy natural scenery, 
except as a framework for the delineations of the human 
form and face, instinct with thought, passion, or suffer- 
ing. With store of such his adventurous ramble had 
enriched him ; the stern dignity of Indian chiefs ; the 
dusky loveliness of Indian girls ; the domestic life of 
wigwams ; the stealthy march ; the battle beneath gloomy 
pine-trees ; the frontier fortress, with its garrison ; the 
anomaly of the old French partisan bred in courts, but 
grown gra}' in shaggy deserts ; such were the scenes and 
portraits that he had sketched. The glow of perilous 
moments ; flashes of wild feeling ; struggles of fierce 
power — love, hate, grief, frenzy — in a word, all the worn- 
out heart of the old earth, had been revealed to him under 
a new form. His portfolio was filled with graphic illus- 
trations of the volume of his memory, which genius 
would transmute into its own substance, and imbue with 
immortality. He felt that the deep wisdom in his art 
which he had sought so far, was found. 

But, amid stern or lovely nature, in the perils of the 
forest, or its overwhelming peacefulness, still there had 
been two phantoms, the companions of his way. Like 
all other men around whom an engrossing purpose 
wreathes itself, he was insulated from the mass of 
human kind. He had no aim — no pleasure — no sympa- 
thies — hut what were ultimately connected with his art. 
Though gentle in manner, and upright in intent and 
action, he did not possess kindly feelings; his heart was 
cold ; no living creature could be brought near enough 
to keep him warm. For these two beings, however, he 
had felt, in its greatest intensity, the sort of interest 
which always allied him to the subjects of his pencil. 
He had pried into their souls with his keenest insight, 
and pictured the result upon their features, with his 
utmost skill, so as barely to fall short of that standard 
which no genius ever reached, his own severe concep- 
tion. He had caught from the duskiness of the future — 
at least, so he fancied — a fearful secret, and had ob- 
scurely revealed it on the portraits. So much of him- 
self — of his imagination and all other powers- -had been 
lavished on the study of Walter and Elinor, that he 
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almost regarded them as creations of his own, like the 
thousands with which he had peopled the realms of 
Picture. Therefore did they flit through the twilight of 
the woods, hover on the mist of waterfalls, look forth 
from the mirror of the lake, nor melt away in the noon- 
tide sun. They haunted his pictorial fancy, not as 
mockeries of life, nor pale goblins of the dead, but in 
the guise of portraits, each with the unalterable ex- 
pression which his magic had evoked from the caverns 
of the soul. He could not re-cross the Atlantic, till he 
had again beheld the originals of those airy pictures. 

“Oh, glorious Art !” thus mused the enthusiastic 
painter, as he trod the street. “Thou art the image of the 
Creator’s own. The Innumerable forms, that wander in 
nothingness, start into being at thy beck. The dead live 
again. Thou recallest them to their old scenes, and 
givest their gray shadows the lustre of a better life, at 
once earthly and immortal. Thou snatchest back the 
fleeting moments of History. With thee, there is no 
Past; for at thy touch, all that is great becomes for ever 
present : and illustrious men live through long ages, in 
the visible performances of the very deeds which made 
them what they are. Oh, potent Art ! as thou bringest 
the faintly revealed Past to stand in that narrow strip 
of sunlight, which we call Now, canst thou summon the 
shrouded Future to meet her there? Have I not achieved 
it ! Am I not thy Prophet?’’ 

Thus with a proud, yet melancholy fervour, did he 
almost cry aloud, as he passed through the toilsome 
street, among people that knew not of his reveries, nor 
could understand nor care for them. It is not good for 
man to cherisli a solitary ambition. Unless there be 
those around him, by whose example he may regulate 
himself, his thoughts, desires, and hopes will become 
extravagant, and he the semblance, perhaps the reality, 
of a madman. Reading other bosoms, with an acute- 
ness almost preternatural, the painter failed to see the 
disorder of his own. 

“And this should be the house,” said he, looking up 
and down the front before he knocked. “Heaven help 
my brains ! That picture ! Methinks it will never 
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vanish. Whether I look at the windows or the door, 
there it is framed within them, painted strongly, and 
glowing in the richest tints — the faces of the portraits — 
the figures and action of the sketch !” 

He knocked. 

“The Portraits ! Are they within?’’ inquired he, of the 
domestic; then recollecting himself — “your master and 
mistress I Are they at home?’’ 

“They are, sir,’’ said the servant, adding, as he 
noticed the picturesque aspect of which the painter could 
never divest himself, — “and the Portraits loo 1’’ 

The guest was admitted into a parlour, communicat- 
ing by a central door with an interior room of the same 
size. As the first apartment was empty, he passed to 
the entrance of the second, within which, his eyes were 
greeted by those living personages, as well as their 
pictured representatives, who had long been the objects 
of so singular an interest. He involuntarily paused on 
the threshold. 

They had not perceived his approach. Walter and 
Elinor were standing before the portraits, whence the 
former had just flung back the rich and voluminous 
folds of the silken curtain, holding its golden tassel 
with one hand, while the other grasped that of his bride. 
The pictures, concealed for months, gleamed forth again 
in undiminished splendour, appearing to throw a sombre 
light across the room, rather than to be disclosed by 
a borrowed radiance. That of Elinor had been almost 
prophetic. A pensiveness, and next a gentle sorrow, had 
successively dwelt upon her countenance, deepening, 
with the lapse of time, into a quiet anguish. A mixture 
of affright would now have made it the very expression 
of the portrait. Walter’s face was moody and dull, or 
animated only by fitful flashes, which left a heavier dark- 
ness for their momentary illumination. He looked from 
Elinor to her portrait, and thence to his own, in the 
contemplation of which he finally stood absorbed. 

The painter seemed to hear the step of Destiny ap- 
proaching behind him, on its progress towards its 
victims. A strange thought darted into his mind. Was 
not his own the form in which that Destiny had em- 
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to tlielr ears._ The Old South Church, too, still pointed 
its antique spire into the darkness, and was lost between 
earth and heaven ; and as I passed, its clock, which 
had warned so many generations hov/ transitory was 
their lifetime, spoke heavily and slow the same un- 
regarded moral to myself. “Only seven o’clock,” 
thought I. “Mj' old friend’s legends will scarcely kill 
the hours ’twixt this and bed-time.” 

Passing through the narrow arch, I crossed the court- 
yard, the confined precincts of which were made visible 
by a lantern over the portal of the Province House. On 
entering the bar-room, I found, as I expected, the old 
tradition-monger seated by a special good fire of anthra- 
cite, compelling clouds of smoke from a corpulent cigar. 
He recognized me with evident pleasure; for my rare 
properties as a patient listener invariably make me a 
favourite with elderly gentlemen and ladies of narrative 
propensities. Drawing a chair to the fire, I desired mine 
host to favour us with a glass apiece of whiskv punch, 
which was speedily prepared, steaming hot, with a slice 
of lemon at the bottom, a dark-red stratum of port wine 
upon the surface, and a sprinkling of nutmeg strewn 
over all. As Ave touched our glasses together, my 
legendary friend made himself known to me as Mr. Rela 
Tiffany ; and I reioiced at the oddity of the name, 
because it gave his image and character a sort of 
individuality in my conception. The old gentleman’s 
draught acted as a solvent upon his memory, so that if 
overflowed Avith tales, traditions, anecdotes of f.amous 
dead people, and traits of ancient manners, some of which 
were childish as a nurse’s lullaby, while others might 
have been worth the notice of the grave histori.an. No- 
thing' impressed me more than a story^ of a black, 
mvsterious picture, which used to hang in one of the 
chambers of the Province House, direcflv above the 
room where we were now sitting. The following is as 
correct a version of the fact as the reader would be 
likclv to obtain from anv other source, although, as- 
suredlv, it has a tinge of romance approaching to the 
marvellous. 
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The old legendary guest of the Province House abode 
in my remembrance from midsummer till January. One 
idle evening, last winter, confident that he would be 
found in the snuggest corner of the bar-room, I resolved 
to pay him another visit, hoping to deserve well of my 
country by snatching from oblivion some else unheard- 
of fact of history. The night was chill and raw, and 
rendered boisterous by almost a gale of wind, which 
whistled along Washington-street, causing the gas- 
lights to flare and flicker within the lamps. As I hurried 
onward my fancy was busy with a comparison between 
the present aspect of the street, and that which it pro- 
bably wore when the British Governors inhabited the 
mansion whither I was now going. Brick edifices in 
those times were few, till a succession of destructive 
fires had swept, and swept again, the wooden dwellings 
and v;arehouses from the most populous quarters of 
the town. The buildings stood insulated and independ- 
ent, not as now, merging their separate existences into 
connected ranges, with a front of tiresome identity, — 
but each possessing features of its own, as if the owner’s 
Individual taste had shaped it, — and the whole present- 
ing a picturesque irregularity, the absence of which is 
hardly compensated by any beauties of our modern 
architecture. Such a scene, dimly vanishing from the eye 
by the ray of here and there a tallow candle, glimmering 
through the small panes of scattered windows would 
form a sombre contrast to the street, as I beheld it, 
with the gas-lliihts blazing from corner to corner, 
flaming within the shops, and throwing a noonday 
brightness through the huge plates of glass. 

But the black, lowering sky, as I turned my eyes up- 
ward, wore, doubtless, the same visage as when it 
frowned upon the anti-revolutionary New Englanders. 
The wintry blast had the same shriek that was familiar 
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to their ears. The Old South Church, too, still pointed 
its antique spire into the darkness, and was lost between 
earth and heaven ; and as I passed, its clock, which 
had warned so many generations how transitory was 
their lifetime, spoke heavily and slow the same un- 
regarded moral to myself. “Only seven o’clock,’’ 
thought I. “My old friend’s legends will scarcely kill 
the hours ’twixt this and bed-time.” 

Passing through the narrow arch, I crossed the court- 
yard, the confined precincts of which were made visible 
by a lantern over the portal of the Province House. On 
entering the bar-room, I found, as I expected, the old 
tradition-monger seated by a special good fire of anthra- 
cite, compelling clouds of smoke from a corpulent cigar. 
He recognized me with evident pleasure ; for my rare 
properties as a patient listener invariably make me a 
favourite with elderly gentlemen and ladies of narrative 
propensities. Drawing a chair to the fire, I desired mine 
host to favour us with a glass apiece of whiskv punch, 
which was speedily prepared, steaming hot, with a slice 
of lemon at the bottom, a dark-red stratum of port wine 
upon the surface, and a sprinkling of nutmeg strewn 
over all. As we touched our glasses together, my 
legendary friend made himself known to me as Mr. Bela 
Tiffany ; and I rejoiced at the oddity of the name, 
because it gave his image and character a sort of 
individuality in my conception. The old gentleman’s 
draught acted as a solvent upon his memory, so that it 
overflowed with tales, traditions, anecdotes of famous 
dead people, and traits of ancient manners, some of which 
were childish as a nurse’s lullaby, while others might 
have been worth the notice of the grave historian. No- 
thing impressed me more than a story of a black, 
mvsterious picture, which used to hang in one of the 
chambers of the Province House, directly above the 
room where we were now sitting. The following is as 
correct a version of the fact as the reader would be 
likelv to obtain from anv other source, although, as- 
suredly, it has a tinge of romance approaching to the 
marvellous. 
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In one of tlie apartments of the Province House there 
was lonp: preserved an ancient picture, the frame of 
which was as black as ebony, and the canvas itself so 
dark witli apfe, damp, and smoke, that not a touch of 
the painter’s art could be discerned. Time had thrown 
an impenetrable veil over it, and left to tradition, and 
fable, and con lecture, to say what had once been there 
portrayed. During- the rule of many successive gover- 
nors, it bad buns', by prescriptive and undisputed right, 
over the mantelpiece of the same chamber; and it still 
kept its place when Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson 
assumed the administration of the province, on the 
deoarture of Sir Francis Bernard. 

The Lieutenant-Governor sat, one afternoon, resting 
his head against the carved back of his statelv arm- 
chair, and gazing up thoughtfully at the void blackness 
of the picture. It was scarcely a time for such inactive 
musing, when affairs of the deepest moment required the 
ruler’s decision ; for, yvlthin that very hour, Hutchinson 
had received intelligence of the arrival of a British 
fleet, bringing three regiments from Halifax to overawe 
the insubordination of the people. These troops awaited 
his permission to occupy the fortress of Castle William, 
and the town itself. Yet, instead of affixing his signature 
to an official order, there sat the Lieutenant-Governor, 
so carefully scrutinizing the black waste of canvas that 
his demeanour attracted the notice of two young persons 
who attended him. One, wearing a military dress of 
buff, was his kinsman, Francis Lincoln, the Provincial 
Captain of Castle William ; the other, who sat on a low 
stool beside his chair, was Alice Vane, his favourite 
niece. 

She was clad entirely in white, a pale, ethereal crea- 
ture, who. though a native of New England, had been 
educated .abroad, and seemed not merely a stranger from 
another dime, but almost a being from another world. 
For several years, until left an orphan, she had dwelt 
with her father in sunnv Italv, and there had acquired 
a taste and enthusiasm for sculpture and painting, which 
she found few opportunities of gratifying in the undeco- 
rated dwellings of the colonial gentry. It was said that 
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the early productions of her own pencil exhibited no 
inferior genius, though, perhaps, the rude atmosphere 
of New England had cramped her hand, and dimmed 
the glowing colours of her fancy. But, observing her 
uncle’s steadfast gaze, which appeared to search through 
the mist of years to discover the subject of the picture, 
her curiosity was excited. 

“Is it known, my dear uncle,’’ inquired she, “what 
this old picture once represented? Possibly, could it be 
made visible, it might prove a masterpiece of some great 
artist — else why has it so long held such a conspicuous 
place?” 

As her uncle, contrary to his usual custom (for he was 
as attentive to all the humours and caprices of Alice as 
if she had been his own best-beloved child), did not 
immediately reply, the young Captain of Castle William 
took that office upon himself. 

“This dark old square of canvas, my fair cousin,” 
said he, “has been an heir-loom in the Province House 
front time immemorial. As to the painter, I can tell 
you nothing; but, if half the stories told of it be true, 
not one of the great Italian masters has ever produced 
so marvellous a piece of work, as that before you.” 

Captain Lincoln proceeded to relate some of the 
strange fables and fantasies, which, as it was impossible 
to refute them by ocular demonstration, had grown to 
be articles of popular belief, in reference to this old 
picture. One of the wildest, and at the same time the 
best-.accredited accounts, stated it to be an original and 
authentic portrait of the Evil One, taken at a witch- 
meeting near Salem ; and that its strong and terrible 
resemblance has been confirmed by several of the con- 
fessing wizards and witches, at their trial, in open court. 
It was likewise affirmed that a familiar spirit, or demon, 
abode behind the blackness of the picture, and had 
shown himself, at seasons of public calamity, to more 
than one of the royal governors. Shirley, for instance, 
had beheld this ominous apparition, on the eve of General 
Abercrombie’s shameful and bloody defeat under the 
walls of Ticondcrago. Many of the servants of the Pro- 
vince House had caught glimpses of a visage frowning 
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down upon them, at morning or evening twilight — 
or in the depths of night, while raking up the fire that 
glimmered on the hearth beneath ; although, if any were 
bold enough to hold a torch before the picture, it would 
appear as black and undistinguishable as ever. The 
oldest inhabitant of Boston recollected that his father, 
in whose days the portrait had not wholly faded out of 
sight, had once looked upon it, but would never suffer 
himself to be questioned as to the face which was there 
represented. In connection with such stories, it was 
remarkable that over the top of the frame there were 
some ragged remnants of black silk, indicating that a 
veil had formerly hung down before the picture, until 
the duskiness of time had so effectually concealed it. 
But, after all, it was the most singular part of the affair, 
that so many of the pompous governors of Massachusetts 
had allowed the obliterated picture to remain in the 
state-chamber of the Province House. 

“Some of these fables are really awful,” observed 
Alice Vane, who had occasionally shuddered, as well 
as smiled, while her cousin spoke. “It would be almost 
worth while to wipe away the black surface of the 
canvas, since the original picture can hardly be so formi- 
dable as those which fancy paints instead of it.” 

“But would it be possible,” inquired her cousin, “to 
restore this dark picture to its pristine hues?” 

“Such arts are known in Italy,” said Alice. 

The Lieutenant-Governor had roused himself from his 
abstracted mood, and listened with a smile to the con- 
versation of his young relatives. Yet his voice had 
something peculiar in its tones, when he undertook the 
explanation of the mystery. 

“I am sorry, Alice, to destroy your faith in the legends 
of which you are so fond,” remarked he; “but my anti- 
quarian researches have long since made me acquainted 
with the subject of this picture — if picture it can be 
called— which is no more visible, nor ever will be, than 
the face of the long-buried man whom it once repre- 
sented. It was the portrait of Edward Randolph, the 
founder of this house, a person famous in the history of 
New England.” 
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“Of that Edward Randolph,” exclaimed Captain 
Lincoln, “who obtained the repeal of the first provincial 
charter, under which our forefathers had enjoyed almost 
democratic privileges ! He that was styled the arch- 
enemy of New England, and whose memory is still held 
in detestation, as the destroyer of our liberties !” 

“It was the same Randolph,” answered Hutchinson, 
moving uneasily in his chair. “It was his lot to taste 
the bitterness of popular odium.” 

“Our annals tell us,” continued the Captain of Castle 
William, “that the curse of the people followed this 
Randolph wherever he went, and wrought evil in all the 
subsequent events of his life, and that its effect was seen 
likewise in the manner of his death. They say, too, that 
the inward misery of that curse worked itself outward, 
and was visible on the wretched man’s countenance, 
making it too horrible to be looked upon. If so, and 
if this picture truly represented his aspect, it was in 
mercy that the cloud of blackness has gathered over it.” 

“These traditions are folly, to one who has proved, as 
I have, how little of historic truth lies at the bottom,” 
said the Lieutenant-Governor. “As regards the life and 
character of Edward Randolph, too implicit credence has 
been given to Dr. Cotton Mather, who — I must say it, 
though some of his blood runs in my veins — has filled 
our early history with old women’s tales, as fanciful 
and extravagant as those of Greece or Rome.” 

“And yet,” whispered Alice Vane, “may not such 
fables have a moral? And, methinks, if the visage of 
this portrait be so dreadful, it is not without a cause 
that it has hung so long in a chamber of the Province 
House. When the rulers feel themselves irresponsible, 
it were well that they should be reminded of the awful 
weight of a people’s curse.” 

The Lieutenant-Governor started, and gazed for a 
moment at his niece, as if her girlish fantasies had 
struck upon some feeling in his own breast, which all 
his policy or principles could not entirely subdue. He 
knew, indeed, that Alice, in spite of her foreign educa- 
tion, retained the native sympathies of a New England girl. 

“Peace, silly child,” cried he, at last, more harshly 
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than he had ever before addressed the gentle Alice. 
“The rebuke of a king is more to be dreaded than the 
clamour of a wild, misguided multitude. Captain 
Lincoln, it is decided. The fortress of Castle William 
must be occupied by the royal troops. The two remain- 
ing regiments shall be billeted in the town, or encamped 
upon the Common. It is time, after years of tumult, 
and almost rebellion, that His Majesty’s government 
should have a wall of strength about it.” 

“Trust, sir — trust yet awhile to the loyalty of the 
people,” said Captain Lincoln; “nor teach them that 
they can ever be on other terms with British soldiers 
than those of brotherhood, as when they fought side by 
side through the French war. Do not convert the 
streets of your native town into a camp. Think twice 
before you give up old Castle William, the key of the 
pro\ ince, into other keeping than that of true-born New 
Englanders.” 

“Young man, it is decided,” repeated Hutchinson, 
rising from his chair. “A British officer will be in at- 
tendance this evening, to receive the necessary instruc- 
tions for the disposal of the troops. Your presence also 
will be required. Till then, farewell.” 

With these words the Lieutenant-Governor hastily left 
the room, while Alice and her cousin more slowly fol- 
lowed, whispering together, and once pausing to glance 
back at the mysterious picture. The Captain of Castle 
William fancied that the girl’s air and mien were such 
as might have belonged to one of those spirits of fable 
— fairies, or creatures of a more antique mythology, — 
who sometimes mingled their agency with mortal affairs, 
half in caprice, yet with a sensibility to human weal or 
woe. As lie held the door for her to pass, Alice beckoned 
to the picture and smiled. 

“Come forth, dark and evil Shape,” cried she. “It 
is thine hour !” 

In the evening, Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson sat 
in the same chamber where the foregoing scene had 
occurred, surrounded by several persons whose various 
interests had summoned them together. There were the 
Selectmen of Boston, plain, patriarchal fathers of the 
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people, excellent representatives of the old puritanical 
founders, whose sombre strength had stamped so deep 
an impress upon the New England character. Con- 
trasting with these were one or two members of Council, 
richly dressed in the white wigs, the embroidered waist- 
coats, and other magnificence of the time, and making 
a somewhat ostentatious display of courtier-like cere- 
monial. In attendance, likewise, was a major of the 
British army, awaiting the Lieutenant-Governor’s orders 
for the landing of the troops, which still remained on 
board the transports. The Captain of Castle William 
stood beside Hutchinson’s chair, with folded arms, 
glancing rather haughtily at the British officer, by whom 
he was soon to be superseded in his command. On a 
table, in the centre of the chamber, stood a branched 
silver candlestick, throwing down the glow of half a 
dozen wax-lights upon a paper apparently ready for the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s signature. 

Partly shrouded in the voluminous folds of one of the 
window-curtains, which fell from the ceiling to the floor, 
was seen the white drapery of a lady’s robe. It may 
appear strange that Alice 'i/ane should have been there, 
at such a time; but there was something so childlike, 
so wayward, in her singular character, so apart from 
ordinary rules, that her presence did not surprise the few 
who noticed it. Meantime, the chairman of the Select- 
men was addressing to the Lieutenant-Governor a long 
and solemn protest against the reception of the British 
troops into the town. 

“And if your Honour,’’ concluded this excellent but 
somewhat prosy old gentleman, “shall see fit to persist 
in bringing these mercenary sworders and musketeers 
into our rjinct streets, not on our heads be the respon- 
sibility. Think, sir, while there is yet time, that if one 
drop of blood be shed, that blood shall be an eternal stain 
upon your Honour’s memory. You, sir, have written, 
with an able pen, the deeds of our forefathers. The 
more to be desired is it, therefore, that yourself should 
deserve honourable mention, as a true patriot and up- 
right ruler, when your own doings shall he written down 
in history.’’ 
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“1 am not insensible, my good sir, to the natural 
desire to stand well in the annals of my country,” replied 
Hutchinson, controlling his impatience into courtesy, 
‘‘nor know I any better method of attaining that end 
than by withsta.ndmg the merely temporary spirit of 
mischief, which, with your pardon, seems to have in- 
fected elder men than myself. Would you have me wait 
till the mob shall sack the Province House, as they did 
my private mansion.^ Trust me, sir, the time may come 
when you will be glad to flee for protection to the King’s 
banner, the raising of which is now so distasteful to 
you. ’ ’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ said the British major, who was impatiently 
expecting the Lieutenant-Governor’s orders. ‘‘The dema- 
gogues of this province have raised the devil, and can- 
not lay him again. We will exorcise him, in God’s 
name and the King’s.” 

‘‘If you meddle with the devil, take care of his claws !” 
answered the Captain of Castle William, stirred by the 
taunt against his countrymen. 

‘‘Craving your pardon, young sir,” said the venerable 
Selectman, ‘‘let not an evil spirit enter into your words. 
We will strive against the oppressor with prayer and 
fasting, as our forefathers would have done. Like them, 
moreover, we will submit to whatever lot a wise Pro- 
vidence may send us, — always after our own best 
exertions to amend it.” 

‘‘And there peep forth the devil’s claws !” muttered 
Hutchinson, who well understood the nature of Puritan 
submission. ‘‘This matter shall be expedited forthwith. 
\\’hen there shall be a sentinel at every corner, and a 
court of guard before the town-house, a loyal gentleman 
may venture to walk abroad. What to me is the outcry 
of a mob, in this remote province of the realm? The 
King is my master, and England is my country ! Up- 
held by their armed strength, I set my foot upon the 
rabble, and defy them !” 

He snatched a pen, and was about to affix his sig- 
nature to tlie paper that lay on the table, when the 
Captain of Castle William placed his hand upon his 
shoulder. The freedom of the action, so contrary to the 
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ceremonious respect which was then considered due to 
rank and dignity, awakened general surprise, and in 
none more than the Lieutenant-Governor himself. Look- 
ing angrily up, he perceived that his young relative 
was pointing his finger to the opposite wall. Hutchinson’s 
eye followed the signal ; and he saw, what had hitherto 
been unobserved, that a black silk cuitain was suspended 
before the mysterious picture, so as completely to con- 
ceal it. His thoughts immediately recurred to the scene 
of the preceding afternoon ; and, in his surprise, confused 
by indistinct emotions, yet sensible that his niece must 
have had an agency in this phenomenon, he called loudly 
upon her. 

“Alice ! — come hither, Alice !’’ 

No sooner had he spoken than Alice Vane glided from 
her station, and pressing one hand across her eyes, with 
the other snatched away the sable curtain that con- 
cealed the portrait. An exclamation of surprise burst 
from every beholder; but the Lieutenant-Governor’s voice 
•had,a tone of horror. 

“By heaven,’’ said he, in a low, inward murmur, 
speaking rather to himself than to those around him, 
“if the spirit of Edward Randolph were to appear among 
us from the place of torment, he could not wear more 
of the* terrors of hell upon his face!’’ 

“For some wise end,” said the aged Selectman, 
solemnly, “hath Providence scattered away the mist of 
years that had so long hid this dreadful effigy-. Until 
this hour no living man hath seen what we behold !” 

Within the antique frame, which so recently had en- 
closed a sable waste of canvas, now appeared a visible 
picture, still dark, indeed, in its hues and shadings, but 
thrown forward in strong relief. It was a half-length 
figure of a gentleman in a rich, but very old-fashioned 
dress of embroidered velvet, with a broad ruff and a 
beard, and wearing a hat, the brim of which over- 
shadowed his forehead. Beneath this cloud the eyes had 
a peculiar glare, which Avas alomst life-like. The whole 
portrait started so distinctly out of the back-ground, 
that it had the effect of a person looking down from 
the wall at the astonished and awe-stricken spectators. 
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The expression of the face, if any words can convey an 
idea of it, was that of a wretch detected in some hideous 
guilt, and exposed to the bitter hatred, and laughter, 
and withering scorn, of a vast surrounding multitude. 
There was the struggle of defiance, beaten down and 
overwhelmed by the crushing weight of ignominy. Ihe 
torture of the soul had come forth upon the countenance. 
It seemed as if the picture, while hidden behind the 
cloud of immemorial years, had been all the time acquir- 
ing an intenser depth and darkness of expression, till 
now It gloomed forth again, and threw its evil omen 
over the present hour. SucJi, if the wild legend may 
be credited, was the portrait of Edward Randolph, as 
he appeared when a people’s curse had wrought its 
influence upon his nature. 

“ ’Twould drive me mad — that awful face!” said 
Hutchinson, who seemed fascinated by the contemplation 
of it. 

“Be warned, then !’’ whispered Alice. “He trampled 
on a people’s rights. Behold his punishinent — and, avoid 
a crime like his !’’ 

The Lieutenant-Governor actually trembled for an in- 
stant ; but, exerting his energy — which was not, how- 
ever, his most characteristic feature — he strove to shake 
off the spell of Randolph’s countenance. 

“Girl !’’ cried he, laughing bitterly, as he turned to 
Alice, “have you brought hither your painter’s art — 
your Italian spirit of intrigue — your tricks of stage- 
effect — and think to inlluence the counsels of rulers and 
the affairs of nations by such shallow contrivances.^ See 
here !’’ 

“Stay yet awhile,’’ said the Selectman, as Hutchinson 
again snatched the pen; “for, if ever mortal man received 
a warning from a tormented soul,, your Honour is that 
man 

“Away !’’ answered Hutchinson, fiercely. “Though 
yonder senseless picture cried ‘Forbear!’ it should not 
move me !’’ 

Casting a scowl of defence at the pictured face (which 
seemed, at that moment, to intensify the horror of its 
miserable and wicked look) he scrawled on the paper. 
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in characters that betokened it a deed of desperation, 
the name of Thomas Hutchinson. Then, it is said, he 
shuddered, as if that signature had granted away his 
salvation. 

“It is done,’’ said he; and placed his hand upon his 
brow. 

“May Heaven forgive the deed,’’ said the soft, sad 
accents of Alice Vane, like the voice of a good spirit 
flitting away. 

When morning- came, there was a stifled whisper 
through the household, and spreading thence about the 
town, that the dark, mysterious picture had started from 
the wall, and spoken face to face with Lieutenant- 
Governor Hutchinson. If such a miracle had been 
wrought, however, no traces of it remained behind ; for, 
within the antique frame, nothing could be discerned, 
save the impenetrable cloud, which had covered the 
canvas since the memory of man. If the figure had, 
indeed, stepped forth, it had fled back, spirit-like, at 
the day-dawn, and hidden itself behind a century’s ob- 
scurity. The truth probably was, that Alice Vane’s 
secret for restoring the hues of the picture had merely 
effected a temporary renovation. But those who, in that 
brief interval, had beheld the awful visage of Edward 
Randol[)h, desired no second glance, and ever after- 
wards trembled at the recollection of the scene, as if an 
evil spirit had appeared visibly among them. And as 
for Hutchinson, when, far over the ocean, his dying 
hour drew on, he gasped for breath, and complained 
that he was choking with the blood of the Boston mas- 
sacre; and Francis Lincoln, the former Captain of 
Castle William, who was standing at his bedside, per- 
ceived a likeness in his frenzied look to that of Edvvard 
Randolph. Did his broken spirit feel, at that dread 
hour, the tremendous burthen of a people’s curse? 

At the conclusion of this miraculous legend, I inquired 
of mine host whether the picture still remained in the 
chamber over our heads ; but Mr. Tiffany informed me 
that it had long since been removed, and was supposed 
to be hidden in some out-of-the-way corner of the New 
England Museum. Perchance some curious antiquary- 
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may light upon it there, and with the assistance of 
Mr. Howorth, the picture-cleaner, may. supply a not 
unnecessary proof of the authenticity of the facts here 
set down. During the progress of the story a storm 
had been gathering abroad, and raging and rattling so 
loudly in the upper regions of the Province House, that 
it seemed as if all the old governors and great men were 
running riot above stairs, while Mr. Bela Tifl'any babbled 
of them below. In the course of generations, when 
many people have lived and died in an ancient house, 
the whistling of the wind through its crannies, and the 
creaking of its beams and rafters, become strangely like 
the tones of the human voice, or thundering laughter, 
or heavy footsteps treading the deserted chambers. It 
is as if the echoes of half a century were revived. Such 
were the ghostly sounds that roared and murmured in 
our ears, when I took leave of the circle round the fire- 
side of the Province House, and plunging down the 
doorsteps, fought my way homeward against a drifting 
snowstorm. 
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Edgar Allan Poe 

During the fall of the year 1827, while residing near 
Charlottesville, Virginia, I casually made the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Augustus Bedloe. This young gentleman 
was remarkable in every respect, and excited in me a 
profound interest and curiosity. I found it impossible 
to comprehend him either in his moral or his physical 
relations. Of his family I could obtain no satisfactory 
account. Whence, he came, I never ascertained. Even 
about his age — although I call him a young gentleman— 
there was something which perplexed me in no little 
degree. He certainly seemed young — and he made a 
point of speaking about his youth — yet there were 
moments when I should have had little trouble in ima- 
gining him a hundred years of age. But in no regard 
was he more peculiar than in his personal appearance. 
He was singuarly tall and thin. He stooped much. 
His limbs were exceedingly long and emaciated. His 
forehead was broad and low. His complexion was 
absolutely bloodless. His mouth was large and flexi- 
ble, and his teeth were more wildly uneven, although 
sound, than I had ever before seen teeth in a human 
head. The expression of his .smile, however, was by no 
means unpleasing, as might be supposed ; but it had no 
variation whatever. It was one of profound melancholy 
— of a phaseless and unceasing gloom. His eyes were 
abnormally large, and round like those of a cat. The 
pupils, too, upon any accession or diminution of light, 
underwent contraction or dilation, just such as is ob- 
served in the feline tribe. In moments of excitement 
the orbs grew bright to a degree almost inconceivable ; 
seeming to emit luminous rays, not of a reflected but of 
an intrinsic lustre, as does a candle or the sun ; yet their , 
ordinary condition was so totally vapid, filmy, and dull, 

’4 
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as to convey the idea of the eyes of a long-interred 
corpse. 

These peculiarities of person appeared to cause him 
much annoyance, and he was continually alluding to 
them in a sort of half explanatory, half apologetic strain, 
which, when 1 first heard it, impressed me very pain- 
fully. 1 soon, however, grew accustomed to it, and my 
uneasiness wore off. It seemed to be his design rather 
to insinuate than directly to assert that, physically, he 
had not always been what he was — that a long series 
of neuralgic attacks had reduced him from a condition 
of more than usual personal beauty, to that which I saw. 
For many years past he had been attended by a physi- 
cian, named Templeton — an old gentleman, perhaps 
seventy years of age — whom he had lirst encountered 
at Saratoga, and from whose attention, while there, he 
either recci\'ed, or fancied that he received, great benefit. 
The result was that Bedloe, who was wealthy, had made 
an arrangement with Dr. Templeton, by which the 
latter, in consideration of a liberal annual allowance, 
had consented to devote his time and medical experience 
exclusively to the care of the invalid. 

Doctor Templeton had been a traveller in his younger 
days, and at Paris had become a convert, in great mea- 
sure, to the doctrine of Mesmer. It was altogether by 
means of magnetic remedies that he had succeeded in 
alleviating the acute pains of his patient ; and this suc- 
cess had very naturally inspired the lattei with a certain 
degree of confidence in the opinions from which the 
remedies had been educed. The doctor, however, like 
all enthusiasts, had struggled hard to make a thorough 
convert of his pupil, and finally so far gained his point 
as to induce the sufl'erer to submit to numerous experi- 
ments. By a frequent repetition of these, a result had 
arisen, which of late days has become so common as to 
attract little or no attention, but which, at the period of 
which 1 write, had very rarely been known in America. 
1 mean to say, that between Dr. Templeton and Bedloe 
there had grown up, little by little, a very distinct and 
strongly-marked rapport, or magnetic relation. I am 
not prepared to assert, however, that this rapport ex- 
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tended beyond the limits of the simple sleep-producing 
power; but this power itself had attained great inten- 
sity. At the first attempt to induce the magnetic somno- 
lency, the mesmerist entirely failed. In the fifth or sixth 
he succeeded very partially, and alter long-continued 
effort. Only at the twelfth was the triumph complete. 
After this the will of the patient succumbed rapidly to 
that of the physician, so that, when I first became ac- 
quainted with the two, sleep was brought about almost 
instantaneously by the mere volition of the operator, 
even when the invalid was unaware of his presence, ll 
is only now, in the year 1846, when similar miracles 
are witnessed daily by thousands, that I dare venture 
to record this apparent impossibility as a matter of 
serious fact. 

The temperament of Bedloe was in the highest degree 
sensitive, excitable, enthusiastic. His imagination was 
singularly vigorous and creative; and no doubt it derived 
additional force from the habitual use of morphine, 
which he swallowed in great quantity, and without which 
he would have found it impossible to exist. It was his 
practice to take a very large dose of it immediately after 
breakfast each morning, — or, rather, immediately after 
a cup of strong coffee, for he ate nothing in the fore- 
noon, — and then set forth alone, or attended only by a 
dog,- upon a long ramble among the chain of wild and 
dreaiy hills that lie westward and southward of Charlot- 
tesville, and are there dignified by the title of the 
Ragged Mountains. 

Upon a dim, warm, misty day, toward the close of 
November, and during the strange interregnum of the 
seasons which in America is termed the Indian summer, 
Mr. Bedloe departed as usual for the hills. The day 
passed, and still he did not return. 

About eight o’clock at night, having become seriously 
alarmed at his protracted absence, ive were about setting 
out in search of him, when he unexpectedly made his 
appearance, in health no worse than usual, and in rather 
more than ordinary spirits. The account which he gave 
of his expedition, and of the events which had detained 
him, was a singular one indeed. 
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“You will remember,” said he, “that it was about 
nine in the morning' when I left Charlottesville. I bent 
my steps immediately to the mountains, and, about ten, 
entered a gorge which was entirel}' new to me. I fol- 
lowed the windings of this pass with much interest. The 
scenery which presented itself on all sides, although 
scarcely entitled to be called grand, had about it an 
indescribable and to me a delicious aspect of dreary 
desolation. The solitude seemed absolutely virgin. I 
could not help believing that the green sods and the 
gray rocks upon which I trod had been trodden never 
before by the foot of a human being. So entirel)' sec- 
luded, and in fact inaccessible, except through a series 
of accidents, is the entrance of the ravdne, that it is 
by no means impossible that I was the first adventurer — 
the very first and sole adventurer who had ever pene- 
trated its recesses. 

“The thick and peculiar mist, or smoke, which dis- 
tinguishes the Indian summer, and which now hung 
heavily over all objects, served, no doubt, to deepen the 
vague impressions which these objects created. So 
dense was this pleasant fog that I could at no time see 
more than a dozen yards of the path before me. This 
path was excessively sinuous, and as the sun could not 
be seen, I soon lost all idea of the direction in which 
I journeyed. In the meantime the morphine had its 
customary effect — that of enduing all the external world 
with an intensity of interest. In the quivering of a leaf — 
in the hue of a blade of grass — in the shape of a trefoil — 
in the humming of a bee — in the gleaming of a dew- 
drop — in the breathing of the wind — in the faint odours 
that came from the forest — there came a whole universe 
of suggestion — a gay and motley train of rhapsodical 
and immethodiral thought. 

“Busied in this, I walked on for seeeral hours, during 
which the mist deepened around me to so great an extent 
that at length I was reduced to an absolute groping of 
the way. And now an indescribable uneasiness posses- 
-sed me — a species of nervous hesitation and tremor. I 
'feared to tread, lest I should be precipitated into some 
abyss. I remembered, too, strange stories told about 
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these Ragged Hills, and of the uncouth and fierce races 
of men who tenanted their groves and caverns. A thou- 
sand vague fancies oppressed and disconcerted me — 
fancies the more distressing because vague. Very sud- 
denly my attention was arrested b)' the loud beating of 
a drum. 

“My amazement was, of course, extreme. A drum in 
these hills was a thing unknown. I could not have been 
more surprised at the sound of the trump of the Arch- 
angel. But a new and still more astounding source of 
interest and perplexity arose. There came a wild rattling 
or jingling sound, as if of a bunch of large keys, and 
upon the instant a dusky-yisaged and half-naked man 
rushed past me with a shriek. He came so close to my 
person that I felt his hot breath upon- my face. He 
bore in one hand an instrument composed of an assem- 
blage of steel rings, and shook them vigorously as he 
ran. Scarcely had he disappeared in the mist, before, 
panting after him, with open mouth and glaring eyes, 
there darted a huge beast. I could not be mistaken in 
its character. It was a hyena. 

“The sight of this monster rather relieved than height- 
ened my terrors — for I now made sure that I dreamed, 
and endeavoured to arouse myself to waking conscious- 
ness. I stepped boldly and briskly forward. I rubbed 
my eyes. I called aloud. I pinched my limbs. A small 
spring of water presented itself to my view, and here, 
stooping, I bathed my hands and my head and neck. 
This seemed to dissipate the equivocal sensations which 
had hitherto annoyed me. I arose, as I thought, a new 
man, and proceeded steadily and complacently on my 
unknown way. 

“At length, quite overcome by exertion, and by a 
certain oppressive closeness of the atmosphere, I seated 
myself beneath a tree. Presently there came a feeble 
gleam of sunshine, and the shadow of the leaves of the 
'tree fell faintly but definitely upon the grass. At this 
shadow I gazed wonderingly for many minutes. Its 
■character stupefied me with astonishment. I looked up- 
'ward. The tree was a palm. 

“I now rose hurriedly and in a state of fearful 
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ag-itation — for the fanc}' that I dreamed would serve me no 
longer. I saw — I felt that I had perfect command of my 
senses — and these senses now brought to my soul a world 
of novel and singular sensation. The heat became all 
at once intolerable. A strange odour loaded the breeze. 
A low, continuous murmur, like that arising from a full, 
but gently flowing river, came to my ears, intermingled 
with the peculiar hum of multitudinous human voices. 

“While I listened in an extremity of astonishment 
which I need not attempt to describe, a strong and brief 
gust of wind bore off the incumbent fog as if by the 
wand of an enchanter. 

“I found myself at the foot of a high mountain, and 
looking down into a vast plain, through which wound 
a majestic river. On the margin of this river stood an 
Eastern-looking city, such as we read of in the Arabian 
Tales, but of a character even more singular than any 
there described. From my position, which was far above 
the level of the town, 1 could perceive its every nook 
and corner, as if delineated on a map. The streets seem- 
ed innumerable, and crossed each other irregularly in 
all directions, but were rather long winding alleys than 
streets, and absolutely swarmed with inhabitants. The 
houses were wildly picturesque. On every hand was a 
wilderness of balconies, of verandahs, of minarets, of 
shrines, and fantastically carved oriels. Bazaars 
abounded ; and there were displayed rich wares in infinite 
variety and profusion — silks, muslins, the most dazzling 
cutlery, the most magnificent jewels and gems. Besides 
these things, were seen, on all sides, banners and palan- 
quins, litters with stately dames close-veiled, elephants 
gorgeously caparisoned, idols grotesquely hewn, drums, 
banners, and gongs, spears, silver and gilded maces. 
And amid the crowd, and the clamour, and the general 
intricacy and confusion — amid the million of black and 
\ellow men, turbaned and robed, and of flowing beard, 
there roamed a countless multitude of holy filleted bulls, 
while vast legions of the filthy but sacred ape clambered, 
chattering and shrieking, about the cornices of the 
mosques, or clung to the minarets and oriels. From the 
swarming streets to the banks of the river, there des- 
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tended innumerable flights of steps leading to bathing 
places, while the river itself seemed to force a passage 
with difficulty through the vast fleets of deeply burdened 
ships that far and wide encountered its surface. Beyond 
'the limits of the city arose, in frequent majestic groups, 
the palm and the cocoa, with other gigantic and weird 
trees of vast age; and here and there might be seen a 
field of rice, the thatched hut of a peasant, a tank, a 
stray temple, a gipsy camp, or a solitary graceful maiden 
taking her way, with a pitcher upon her head, to the 
banks of the magnificent river. 

“You will say now, of course, that I dreamed; but 
not so. What I saw — what I heard — what I felt — what 
I thought — had about it nothing of the unmistakable 
idiosyncrasy of the dream. All was rigorously self- 
consistent. At first, doubting that I was really awake, 
I entered into' a series of tests, which soon convinced me 
that I really was. Now when one dreams, and, in the 
dream, suspects that he dreams, the suspicion never fails 
to confirm itself, and the sleeper is almost immediately 
aroused. Thus Novalis errs not in saying that ‘we arc- 
near waking when we dream that we dream.’ Had the 
vision occurred to me as I describe it, without my sus- 
pecting it as a dream, then a dream it might absolutely 
have been, but, occurring as it did, and suspected and 
tested as it was, I am forced to class it among other 
phenomena.” 

“In this I am not sure that you are wrong,” observed 
Dr. Templeton, “but proceed. You arose and descended 
into the city.” 

“I arose,” continued Bedloe, regarding the Doctor 
with an air of profound astonishment, “I arose as you 
say, and descended into the city. On my way I fell in 
with an immense populace, crowding- through every 
avenue, all in the same direction, and exhibiting m every 
action the wildest excitement. Very suddenly, and by 
some inconceivable impulse, I became intensely imbued 
with personal interest in what was going on. I seemed 
to feel that I had an important part to play, without 
exactly understanding what it was. Against the crowd 
which environed me, however, I experienced a deep 
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sentiment of animosity. I shrank from amid them, and, 
swiftly, by a circuitous path, reached and entered the 
city. Here all was the wildest tumult and contention. 
A small party of men, clad in garments half Indian, half 
European, and officered by gentlemen in a uniform partly 
British, were engaged, at great odds, with the swarm- 
ing rabble of the allies. I joined the weaker party, 
arming mvself with the weapons of a fallen officer, and 
fighting I knew not whom with the nervous ferocity of 
despair. We were soon overpowered by numbers, and 
driven to seek refuge in a species of kiosk. Here we 
barricaded ourselves, and, for the present, were secure. 
From a loop-hole near the summit of the kiosk, I per- 
ceived a vast crowd, in furious agitation, surrounding 
and assaulting a gay palace that overhung the river. 
Presently, from an upper window of this palace, there 
descended an elTeminate-looking person, by means of 
a string made of the turbans of his attendants. A boat 
was at hand in which he escaped to the opposite bank 
of the river. 

“.And now a new object took possession of my soul. 
1 spoke a few iiurried but energetic words to my compa- 
nions, and, having succeeded in gaining over a few of 
tliem to my purpose, made a frantic sally from the kiosk. 
We rushed amid the crowd that surrounded it. They 
retreated, at first, before ns. They rallied, fought 
madly, and retreated again. In the meantime we were 
borne far from the kiosk, and became bewildered and 
entangled among the narrow streets of tall, overhanging 
houses, into the recesses of which the sun had never 
been able to shine. The rabble pressed impetuously upon 
us, harassing us with their spears, and overwhelming 
us with flights of arrows. These latter were very re- 
markable, and resembled in some respects the writhing 
creese of the Malay. They were made to imitate the 
body of a creeping serpent, and were long and black, 
with a poisoned barb. One of them struck me upon the 
right teniple. I reeled and fell. .An instantaneous and 
dreadful sickness seized me. I struggled — I gasped — I 
died." 

“A'oti will hardly persist nozv." said I, smiling, “that 
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the whole of your adventure 'was not a dream. You are 
not prepared to maintain that you are dead?” 

When I said these words, I of course expected some 
lively sally from Bedloe in reply ; but, to my astonish- 
ment, he hesitated, trembled, became fearfuil)- pallid, 
and remained silent. I looked toward Templeton. He 
sat erect and rigid in his chair — his teeth chattered, 
and his eyes were starting from their sockets. 
‘‘Proceed !” he at length said hoarsely to Bedloe. 

‘‘For many minutes,” continued the latter, ‘‘my sole 
sentiment — my sole feeling — was that of darkness and 
nonentity, with the con.sciousness of death. At length 
there seemed to pass a violent and sudden shock through 
my soul, as if of electricity. With it came the sense 
of elasticity and of light. This latter I felt — not saw. 
In an instant I seemed to rise from the ground. But 
1 had no bodily, no visible, audible, or palpable pre- 
sence. The crowd had departed. The tumult had ceased. 
The city was in comparative repose. Beneath me lay 
my corpse, with the arrow in my temple, the whole head 
greatly swollen and disfigured. But all these things 1 
felt — not saw. I took interest in nothing. Even the 
corpse seemed a matter in which I had no concern. 
"Volition I had none, but appeared to be impelled into 
motion, and flitted buoyantly out of the city, lelracing 
the circuitous path by which I had entered it. When I 
had attained that point of the ravine in the mountains 
at which I had encountered the hyena, I again expe- 
rienced a shock as of a galvanic battery ; the sense of 
weight, of volition, of substance, returned. I became 
my original self, and bent my steps eagerly homeward — 
but the past had not lost the vividness of the real — and 
not now, even for an instant, can I compel my under- 
standing to regard it as a dream.” 

‘‘Nor was it,” said Templeton, with an air of deep 
solemnity, ‘‘vet it would be dlfHcult to say how other- 
wise it sh.ould be termed. Let us suppose only, that 
the soul of the man of to-day is upon the verge of some 
stupendous psychical discoveries. Let us content our- 
selves with this supposition. For the rest I have some 
explanation to make. Here is a water-colour drawing. 
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which I should have shown you before, but which ,ap 
accountable sentiment of horror has hitherto prevented 
me from showing.” 

We looked at the picture which he presented. I saw 
nothing in it of an extraordinary character ; but its effect 
upon Bedloe was prodigious. He nearly fainted as he 
gazed. And yet it was but a miniature portrait — a 
miraculously accurate one, to be sure- — of his own very 
remarkable features. At least this was my thought as 
1 regarded it. 

‘‘You will perceive,” said Templeton, “the date of 
this picture — it is here, scarcely visible, in this corner 
— 1780. In this year was the portrait taken. It is the 
likeness of a dead friend — a Mr. Oldeb — to whom I 
became much attached at Calcutta, during the adminis- 
tration of Warren Hastings. I was then only twenty 
years old. When I first saw you, Mr. Bedloe, at Sara- 
toga, it was the miraculous similarity which existed 
between yourself and the painting which induced me 
to accost you, to seek your friendship, and to bring 
about those arrangements which resulted in my becom- 
ing your constant companion. In accomplishing this 
point, I was urged partly, and perhaps principally, by 
a regretful memory of the deceased, but also, in part, 
by an uneasy, and not altogether horrorless curiosity 
icspecting yourself. 

‘‘In your detail of the vision which presented itself to 
you amid the hills, you have described, with the 
minutest accuracy, the Indian city of Benares, upon the 
Holy River. The riots, the combat, the massacre, were 
the actual events of the insurrection of Cheyte Sing, 
which took place in 1780, when Hastings was put in 
imminent peril of his life. The man escaping by the 
string of turbans was Cheyte Sing himself. The party 
in the kiosk were sepoys and British officers, headed 
b> Hastings. Of this party I was one, and did all I 
could to prevent the rash and fatal sally of the officer 
who fell, in the crowded alleys, by the poisoned arrow 
of a Bengalee. That officer was my dearest friend. It 
was Oldeb. You will perceive by these manuscripts” 
(here the speaker produced a note-book in which several 
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pages appeared to have been freshly written), “that at 
the very period in which you fancied these things amid 
the hills I was engaged in detailing them upon paper 
here at home.” 

In about a week after this conversation, the follow- 
ing paragraphs appeared in a Charlottesville paper : 

“We have the painful duty of announcing the death 
of Mr. Augustus Bedlo, a gentleman whose amiable 
manners and many virtues have long endeared him to 
the citizens of Charlottesville. 

“Mr. B., for some years past, has been subject to 
neuralgia, which has often threatened to terminate 
fatally ; but this can be regarded only as the mediate 
cause of his decease. The proximate cause was one of 
especial singularity. In an excursion to the Ragged 
Mountains, a few days since, a slight cold and fever 
were contracted, attended with great determination of 
blood to the head. To relieve this. Dr. Templeton resort- 
ed to topical bleeding. Leeches were applied to the 
temples. In a fearfully brief period the patient died, 
when it appeared that, in the jar containing the leeches, 
had been introduced, by accident, one of the venomous 
vermicular sangsues which are now and then found 
in the neighbouring ponds. This creature fastened it- 
self upon a small artery in the right temple. Its close 
resemblance to the medicinal leech caused the mistake to 
be overlooked until too late. 

'“N.B . — The poisonous sangsue of Charlottesville 
may alwaj's be distinguished from the medicinal leech 
by its blackness, and especially by its writhing or vermi- 
cular motions, which very nearly resemble those of a 
snake.” 

I was speaking with the editor of the paper in ques- 
tion, upon the topic of this remarkable accident, when 
i1 occurred to me to ask how it happened that the name 
of the deceased had been given as Bedio. 

“I presume,” said I, “a-ou have authority for this 
spelling, but I have always supposed the name to be 
written with an e at the end.” 

“Authority? — no,” he replied. “It is a mere typo- 
graphical error. The name is Bedlo with an e, all the 
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world over, and I never knew it to be spelt otherwise ia 
iny life.” 

‘‘Then,” said I muttering-ly, as I turned upon my 
heel, ‘‘then indeed has it come to pass that one truth 
is stranger than any fiction — for Bedlo, without the e, 
what is it but Oldeb conversed? And this man tells me 
il is a typographical error.” 



•THREE SUNDAYS IN A WEEK 
Edgar Allan Poe 

“You hard-hearted, dunder-headed, obstinate, rusty, 
crusty, musty, fusty old savage!” said I, in fancy, one 
afternoon, to my grand-uncle Rumgudgeon — shaking, 
my fist at him in imagination. 

Only in imagination. The fact is, some trivial dis- 
crepancy did exist, just then, between what I said and 
what I had not the courage to say — between what I 
did and what I had half a mind to do. 

The old porpoise, as I opened the drawing-room door, 
was sitting with his feet upon the mantelpiece, and a 
bumper of port in his paw, making strenuous efforts 
to accomplish the ditty. • 

Remplis ion vcrrc vide! 

Vide ton vcrrc plein! 

“My dear uncle,” said I, closing the door gently, 
and approaching him with the blandest of smiles, “you 
are always so very kind and considerate, and have 
evinced your benevolence in so many— so very many 
ways — that — that I feel I have only to suggest this 
little point to you once more to make sure of your full 
acquiescence.” 

“Hem!” said he, “good boy! go on!” 

“I am sure, my dearest uncle (you confounded old 
rascal !) that you have no design really, seriously, to 
oppose my union with Kate. This is merely a joke of 
yours, I know — ha ! ha ! ha ! how very pleasant you 
are at times.” 

“Ha ! ha ! ha !” said he, “curse you ! yes !” 

“To be sure — of course! I knciv you were jesting. 
Now, uncle, all that Kate and myself wish at present, 
is that you would oblige us with your advice as — as 
regards the time — yon know, uncle — in short, when will 
it be most con\-enient for yourself that the wedding- 
shall — shall — come off, you know?” 
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“Come off, you scoundrel! — ^what do you mean by/ 
that? — Better wait till it goes on.” • 

“Ha ! ha 1 ha !— he ! he ! he !— hi ! hi ! hi !— ho ! ho I 
)io! — hu ! hu ! hu ! — oh, that’s good! — oh that’s capital- 
such a wit ! But all we want just nov), you know, 
uncle, is that you would indicate the time precisely.’’ 
“Ah ' — precisely?’’ 

“Yes, uncle— that is, if it would be quite agreeable 
to j'ourself. ’’ 

“Wouldn’t it answer, Bobby, if I were to leave it 
at random — some time within a year or so, for exam- 
ple ? — must I say precisely?’’ 

“If you please, uncle — precisely.” 

“Well then, Bobby, my boy — you’re a fine fellow, 
aren’t you? — since you will have the exact time. I’ll — 
why, I’ll oblige you for once.” 

“Dear uncle !” 

“Hush, sir!” (drowning my voice) — “I’ll oblige you 
for once. You shall have my consent — and the plum, 
we mustn’t forget the plum — let me see! when shall 
it be? To-day’s Sunday — isn’t it? Well then, you 
shall be married precisely — precisely, now mind ! — when 
three Sundays come together in a week ! Do you hear 
me, sir! IVhat are you gaping at? I say, you shall 
have Kate and her plum when three Sundays come 
together in a week — but not till then — you young scape- 
grace — not till then, if I die for it. You know me — I’m 
a man of my word — now be off!” Here he swallowed 
his bumper of port, while I rushed from the room in 
despair. 

A very “fine old English gentleman,” was my grand- 
uncle Rumgudgeon, but unlike him of the song, he had 
his weak points. He was a little, pursy, pompous, 
pa<;‘;ionate semicircular somebody, with a red nose, a 
thiek skull, a long purse, and a strong sense of his 
own consequence. With the best heart in the world, 
he contrived, through a predominant whim of contra- 
diction, to earn for himself, among those who only knew 
him superficially, the character of a curmudgeon. Like 
many excellent people, he seemed possessed with a 
spirit of tantalication, which might easily, at a casual 
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glance, have been mistaken for malevolence. To every 
request, a positive “No 1” was his immediate answer; 
out in the end — in the long, long end — there were ex- 
ceedingly few requests which he refused. Against all 
attacks upon his purse he made the most sturdy defence ; 
blit the amount extorted from him at last was generally 
in direct ratio with the length of the siege and the 
stubbornness of the resistance. In charity no one gave 
more liberally or with a worse grace. 

For the fine arts, and especially for the belles leures, 
he entertained a profound contempt. With this he had 
been inspired by Casimir Perier, whose pert little query 
“A quoi un podte est il bon ?” he was in the habit of 
quoting, with a very droll pronunciation, as the ne 
plus _ultm of logical wit. Thus my own inkling for 
the Muses had excited his entire displeasure. He as- 
sured me. one ddy, when I asked him for a new copy 
of Horace, that the translation of "Poeta nascitur non 
fit” was “a nasty poet for nothing fit’’ — a remark 
which I took in high dudgeon; His repugnance to 
“the humanities’’ had also much increased of late, by 
an accidental bias in favour of what he supposed to 
be natural science. Somebody had accosted him in the 
street, mistaking him for no less a personage than 
Doctor Dubble L. Dee, the lecturer upon quack physics. 
This set him off at a tangent; and just at the epoch of 
this story — for story it is getting to be after all — my 
grand-uncle Rumgudgeon was accessible and pacific only 
upon points which happened to chime in with the 
■ caprioles of the hobby he was riding. For the rest, 
he laughed with his hands and legs, and his politics 
were stubborn and easily understood. He thought, with 
Horsley, that “the people have nothing to do with the 
laws but to obey them.’’ 

I had lived with the old gentleman all my life. My 
parents, in d 3 -ing, had bequeathed me to him as a rich 
legac)'. I believe the old villain loved me as his own 
child — nearly if not quite as well as he loved Kate — but 
it was a dog’s existence that he led me after all. From 
my first year until my fifth, he obliged me with very 
regular floggings. From five to fifteen, he threatened 
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me" hourly with the House of Correction. From fifteen 
to twenty, not a day passed in which he did not promise 
to cut me off with a shilling. I was a sad dog, it 
true — but then it was a part of my nature — a point of 
my faith. In Kate, however, I had a firm friend, and 
I knew it. She was a good girl, and told me vjy 
sweetly that I might have her (plum and all) whenerer 
I could badger my grand-uncle Rumgudgeon into /the 
necessary consent. Poor girl ! — she was barely fifteen, 
and without this consent her little amount in the funds 
was not come-at-able until five immeasurable summers 
had “dragged their slow length along’’. Whaf then, 
to do? At fifteen, or even at twenty-one (for I had now 
passed my fifth olympiad) five years in prospect are 
very' much the same as five hundred. In vain we be- 
sieged the old gentleman with importunities. Here was 
a' piece de resistance (as Messieurs Ude and Careme 
would say) which suited his perverse fancy to a T. It 
would have stirred the indignation of Job himself to see 
how much like an old mouser he behaved to us two poor 
wretched little mice. In his heart he wished for nothing 
more ardently than our union. He had made up his 
mind to this all along. In fact, he would have given 
ten thousand pounds from his own pocket (Kate’s plum 
was her oreu) if he could have invented anything like an 
ex'cuse for complying with our very natural wishes. But 
then we had been so imprudent as to broach the sub- 
ject ourscli'cs. Not to oppose it under such circum- 
stances. I sincerely believe was not in his power. 

I have said already that he had his weak points ; but 
in speaking of these I must not be understood as refer- 
ling to his obstinacy, which was one of his strong 
points — “ nssurctneni cc n'cioit pns sa foible’’. When 
I mention his weakness 1 make allusion to a bizarre old 
womanish superstition which beset him. He was great 

in dreams, portents, ct id f;emis oitnie of rigmarole. 

He was excessively punctilious, too, upon small points 
of honour, and, after his own fashion, was a man of his 
word, beyond doubt. This was, in fact, one of his hob- 
bies. The .spirit of his vows he made no scruple of 

setting at naught, but the letter was a bond inviolable. 
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' THREE SUNDAYS TN A WEEK 

Now it was this latter peculiarity in’ his ’disposition, of 
which Kate’s ’ ingenuity enabled , us one, fine day, riot 
long after our interview in. the dining-room, to take a 
very unexpected advantage;, and, having thus, in the 
fashion of all modern bards and orators; exhausted in 
prolegomena, all the time at my command, and nearly 
all the room at my disposal, I will sum up in a few 
words what constitutes the whole pith of the story. 

’It hapjDened then — so the Fates ordered it — that 
among the naval acquaintances of my betrothed were 
two gcntlen’ien who had just set foot upon the shores 
of England, after a year’s absence each in foreign travel. 
In company with these gentlemen m3' cousin and I, 
preconcertedly, paid uncle Rumgudgeon a visit on the 
afternoon, of Sunda3', October the tenth, — just three 
weeks after the memorable decision which had so cruelly 
defeated oiir hopes. ’ For about half-an-hour the con- 
versation ran upon ordinary topics ; but at last, we 
contrived, quite naturally, to give it the following 
turn ; — 

Capt. Pratt. “Well, I have been absent just one 
3',ear. Just one year to-day, as I live — let me see ! yes ! 
— this is October the tenth. You remember, Mr. Rum- 
gudgeon, I called this da}' year to bid you good-bye. 
And by the way, it docs seem something like a coinci- 
dence, does it not — that our friend Captain Smitherton, 
here, has been absent exactly a 3'ear also — a 3'ear 
to-day?” 

Smitherton. ‘‘Yes ! just one year to a fraction. 
You will remember,’ Mr. Rumgudgeon, that I called 
with Captain Pratt on this vei’}- day last year, to pay 
you m}' parting respects.” 

Uncle. ‘‘Yes, yes, yes — I remember it very well — 
vci’v queer indeed ! Both of vou gone just one year. A 
ver}’ strange coincidence, indeed ! Just what Doctor 
Dubble L. Dee would denominate an extraordinar}' con- 
currence of events. Doctor Dub — ” 

Kate (interrupting). ‘‘To be sure, papa, it is some- 
thing strange: but then Captain Pratt and Captain 
Smitherton didn’t go altogether the same route, and 
that makes a difference vou know.” 
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Uncle. “I don’t know any such thing, you huzzy 1 
How should I? I think it only makes the matter more 
remarkable. Doctor Bubble L. Dee” — 

Kate. ‘‘Why, papa. Captain Pratt went round 
Cape Horn, and Captain Smitherton doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope.” 

Uncle. ‘‘Precisely ! — the one went east and the 
other went west, you jade, and they hoth have gone 
quite round the world. By-the-by, Doctor Bubble L. 
Dee”— 

Myself (hurriedly). ‘‘Captain Pratt, you must come 
and spend the evening with us to-morrow — you and 
Smitherton — you can tell us all about your voyage, 
and we’ll Jiave a game of whist, and” — 

Pratt. ‘‘Whist, my dear fellow — you forget. To- 
morrow will be Sunday. Some other evening” — 

Kate. ‘‘Oh, no fie! — Robert’s not quite so bad as 
that. To-day's Sunday.” 

Uncle. ‘‘To be sure — to be sure !” 

Pratt. ‘‘I beg both your pardons — ^but I can’t be 
so much mistaken. I know to-morrow’s Sunday, 
because” — 

Smitherton [imich surprised). ‘‘What are you all 
thinking about ! Wasn’t yesterday Sunday, I should 
like to know?” 

All. ‘‘Yesterday, indeed! you are out!” 

Uncle. ‘‘To-day’s Sunday, I say — don’t I know?” 

Pratt. ‘‘Oh no! — to-morrow’s Sunday.” 

Smitherton. ‘‘You are all mad — every one of you. 
I am as positive that yesterday was Sunday, as I am 
that I sit upon this chair.” 

Kate [jumping up eagerly). ‘T see it — I see it all. 
Papa, this is a judgment upon you, about — about you 
know what. Let me alone, and I’ll explain it all in a 
minute. It's a very simple thing, indeed. Captain 
Smitherton says that yesterday was Sunday ; so it was ; 
he is right. Cousin Bobby, and uncle and I, say that 
to-day is Sunday ; so it is ; we are right. Captain Pratt 
maintains that to-morrow will be Sunday : so it will ; he 
is right, too. The fact is we are all right, and thus 
three Sundays have come together in a week." 
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Smitherton (after a pause). “By-the-by, Pratt, 
Kate has us completely. What fools we two are ! 
Mr. Rumg-uclg-eon, the matter stands thus : the earth 
you know is twenty-four thousand miles in circumference. 
Now this g-lobe of the earth turns upon its own axi.s — 
revolves — spins round — these twenty-four thousand miles 
of extent, going" from west to east, in precisely twenty- 
four hours. Do you understand, Mr. Rumgudgeon?” 

Uncle. “To be sure — to be sure — Doctor Dub” — 

Smitherton (drowning his voice). “Well, sir, that 
is at the rate of one thousand miles per hour. Now, 
suppose that I sail from this position a thousand miles 
east. Of course, I anticipate the rising of the sun here 
at London by just one hour. I see the sun rise one hour 
before you do. Proceeding in the same direction yet 
another thousand miles, I anticipate the rising by two 
hours — another thousand, and I anticipate it by three 
hours, and so on, until I go entirely round the globe, 
and back to this spot, when, having gone twenty-four 
thousand miles east, I anticipate the rising of the 
London sun by no less than twenty-four hours ; that is 
to say, I am a day in advance of your time. Under- 
stand, eh?” 

Uncle. “But Dubble L. Dee”— 

Sniitherton (speaking very loud). “Captain Pratt, 
on the contrary, when he had sailed a thousand miles 
west of this position, was an hour, and when he had 
sailed twenty-four thousand miles west, was twenty-four 
hours, or one day behind the time at London. Thus, 
with me, yesterday was Sunday — thus, with you, to-day 
is Sunday — and thus, with Pratt, to-morrow will be 
Sunday. And what is more, Mr. Rumgudgeon, it is 
positively clear that we are all right ; for there can be 
no philosophical reason assigned why the idea of one 
of us should have preference over that of the other.” 

Unele. “My eyes ! — ^well, Kate — well, Bobby ! — 
this is a judgment upon me, as you say. But I am a 
man of my word — mark that! you shall have her, boy 
(plum and all), when you please. Done up, by Jove ! 
Three Sundays all in a row ! I’ll go and take Dubble L. 
Dee’s opinion upon that.” 
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Edgar Allan Poe 

I NEVER knew any one so keenly alive to a joke as the 
king’ was. He seemed to live only for joking. To tell 
a good stor)’ of the joke kind, and to tell it 'well, was 
the surest road to his favour. Thus it happened that 
his seven ministers were all noted for their accomplish- 
ments as jokers. They all took after the king, too, 
in being large, corpulent, oily men, as well as inimitable 
jokers. Whether people grow fat by joking, or whether 
there is something in fat itself which predisposes to a 
joke, I have never been quite able to determine; but 
certain it is that a lean joker is a rara avis in terris. 

.^bout the refinements, or, as he called them, the 
“ghosts” of wit, the king troubled himself very little. 
He had an especial admiration for breadth in a jest, and 
would often put up with length, for the sake of it. 
Jver-nlceties wearied him. He would have preferred 
Rabelais’s Gargantua to the Zadig of Voltaire : and, 
ipon the whole, practical jokes suited his taste far better 
than verbal ones. 

.Alt the date of my narrative, professing jesters had 
not altogether gone out of fashion at court. Several 
of the great continental “powers” still retained their 
“fools,” who wore motley, wdth caps and bells, and 
who were expected to be always ready with sharp witti- 
cisms, at a moment’s notice, in consideration of the 
crumbs that fell from the royal table. 

Our king, as a matter of course, retained his “fool.” 
The fact is, he required something in the way of folly — 
if only to counterbalance the heavy wisdom of the seven 
wise men who were his ministers — not to mention him- 
self. 

His fool, or professional jester, was not only a fool, 
however. His value was trebled in the eyes of the king 
by the fact of his being also a dwarf and a cripple. 
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Dwarfs were, as common at court, in those days, as 
fools ; and many monarchs would have found it difficult 
to .get through their days (days are rather longer at 
court than elsewhere) without both a jester to laugh 
with,' and a dwarf to laugh at. But, as I have already 
observed, your jesters, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, are fat, round, and unwieldy — so that it was 
no small source of self-gratulation with our king that, 
in Hop-P'rog (this was the fool’s name) he possessed a 
triplicate treasure in one person. 

I believe the name “Hop-Frog” was not that given 
to the dwarf by his sponsors at baptism, but it was 
conferred upon him, by general consent of the seven 
ministers, on account of his inability to walk as other 
men do. In fact, Hop-Frog could only get along by a 
sort of intcrjectional gait — something between a leap 
and a wriggle — a movement that afforded illimitable 
amusement, and of course consolation, to the king, for 
(notwithstanding the protuberance of his stomach and 
a constitutional swelling of the head) the king, by his 
whole court, was accounted a capital figure. 

But although Hop-Frog, through the distortion of his 
legs, could move only with great pain and difficulty 
along a road or floor, the prodigious muscular power 
which nature seemed to have bestowed upon his arms, 
by way of compensation for deficiency in the lower 
limbs, enabled him to perform many feats of wonderful 
dexterity, where trees or ropes were in question, or 
anything else to climb. At such exercises he certainly 
much more resembled a squirrel, or a small monkey, 
than a frog. 

I am not able to say, with precision, from what country 
Hop-Frog originally came. It was from some barbarous 
region, however, that no person ever heard of — a vast 
distance from the court of our king. Hop-Frog, and 
a young girl very little less dwarfish than himself (al- 
though of exquisite proportions, and a marvellous 
dancer), had been forcibly carried off from their res- 
pective homes in adjoining provinces, and sent as pre- 
sents to the king, by one of his ever-victorious generals. 

Under these circumstances, it is not to be wondered at 
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that a dose intimacy arose between the two _ little 
captives. Indeed, they soon became sworn friends. 
Hop-Frog, who, although he made a great deal of sport, 
was by no means popular, had it not in his power to 
render Trippetta many services; but she, on account of 
her grace and exquisite beauty (although a dwarf), was 
universally admired and petted : so she possessed much 
influence; and never failed to use it, whenever she could, 
for the benefit of Hop-Frog. 

On some grand state occasion — I forget what — the 
king determined to have a masquerade ; and whenever 
a masquerade, or anything of that kind, occurred at 
our court, then the talents both of Hop-Frog and Trip- 
petta were sure to be called in play. Hop-Frog, in 
especial, was so inventive in the way of getting up 
pageants, suggesting novel characters and arranging 
costume for masked balls, that nothing could be done, 
it seems, without his assistance. 

The night appointed for the fete had arrived. A 
gorgeous hall had been fitted up, under Trippetta’s eye, 
with every kind of device which could possibly give 
eclat to a masquerade. The whole court was in a fever 
of expectation. As for costumes and characters, it 
might well be supposed that everybody had come to a 
decision on such points. Many had made up their 
minds as to what r6les they should assume, a week, or 
even a month, in advance; and, in fact, there was not 
a particle of indecision anywhere — except in the case of 
the king and his seven ministers. Why they hesitated 
I never could tell, unless they did it by way of a joke. 
More probably, they found it difficult, on account of 
being so fat, to make up their minds. At all events, 
time flew ; and, as a last resource, they sent for Trip- 
petta and Hop-Frog. 

When the two little friends obeyed the summons of 
the king, they found him sitting at his wine with the 
seven membeis of his cabinet council; but the monarch 
appeared to be in a very ill humour. He knew that 
Hop-Frog was not fond of wine; for it excited the poor 
cripple almost to madness ; and madness is no com- 
fortable feeling. But the king loved his practical Jokes, 
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and took pleasure in forcing Hop-Frog to drink and 
(as the king called it) “to be merry.’’ 

“Come here, Hop-Frog,’’ said he, as the jester and 
his friend entered the room : “swallow this bumper to 
the health of your absent friends’’ (here Hop-Frog 
sighed), “and then let us have the benefit of your in- 
vention. We want characters — characters, man — some- 
thing novel- — out of the way. We are wearied with this 
everlasting sameness. Come, drink I the wine will 
brighten your wits.’’ 

, Hop-Frog endeavoured, as usual, to get up a jest in 
reply to these advances from the king; but the effort 
was too much. It happened to be the poor dwarf’s 
birthday, and the command to drink to his “absent 
friends’’ forced the tears to his eyes. Many large, bit- 
ter drops fell into the goblet as he took it, humbly, from 
the hand of the tyrant. 

“Ah! ha I ha! ha!’’ roared the latter, as the dwarf 
reluctantly drained the beaker. “See what a glass of 
good wine can do ! Why, your eyes are shining al- 
ready ! ’ ’ 

Poor fellow ! his large eyes gleamed rather than shone, 
for the effect of wine on his excitable brain was not 
more powerful than instantaneous. He placed the gob- 
let nervously on the table, and looked round upon the 
company with a half-insane stare. They all seemed 
highly amused at the success of the king’s "joke." 

“And now to business,’’ said the prime minister, a 
very fat man. 

“Yes,” said the king; “come, Hop-Frog, lend us 
your assistance. Characters, my fine fellow ; we stand 
in need of characters — all of us — ha ! ha ! ha !” and as 
this was seriously meant for a joke, his laugh was 
chorused by the seven. 

Hop-Frog also laughed, although feebly and some- 
what vacantly. 

“Come, come,” said the king, impatiently, “have vou 
nothing to suggest?” 

“I am endeavouring to think of something novel,” 
replied the dwarf, abstractedly, for he was quite 
bewildered by the wine. 
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“Endeavouring; ‘ cried the tyrant, fiercely'; what 
do YOU mean bv tJiat? Ah, I perceive/ You are sulk) , 
and want more wine. Here, drink this !” and he poured 
out another gobletful and offered it to the cripple, who 
merely gazed at it, gasping for breath. 

“Drink, I say 1” shouted the monster, “or by the 
fiends — ’’ 

The dwarf hesitated. The king grew purple with 
rage. The courtiers smirked. Trippetta, pale as a 
corpse, advanced to the monarch’s seat, and, falling on 
her knees before him, implored him to spare her friend. 

The tyrant regarded her, for some moments, in evi- 
dent wonder at her audacity. He seemed quite at a 
loss what to do or say — how most becomingly to express 
his indignation. .At last, without uttering a syllable, 
he pushed her violently from him, and threw the con- 
tents of the brimming goblet in her face. 

The poor girl got up as best she could, and, not 
daring even to sigh, resumed her position at the foot 
of the table. 

There was a dead silence for about half a minute, 
during vvhich the falling of a leaf, or of a feather, might 
have been heard. It was interrupted by a low, but 
harsh and protracted grating sound which seemed to 
come at once from every corner of the room, 

“What — what — it'/iaf are you making that noise for?’’ 
demanded the king, turning furiously to the dwarf. 

The latter seemed to have recovered, in great measure, 
from his intoxication, and looked fixedly but quietly 
into the tyrant’s face, merely ejaculated : 

“I — I? How could it have been me?’’ 

“The sound .appeared to come from without,’’ ob- 
served one of the courtiers. “I fancy it was the parrot 
at the window, whetting his bill upon his cage-wires.’’ 

“True,” replied the monarch, as if much relieved by 
the sugg(;stion ; “but, on the honour of a knight, I 
could have sw’orn that it w^as the gritting of this vaga- 
bond’s teeth.” 

Hereupon the dwarf laughed (the king w'as too con- 
firmed a joker to object to any one’s laughing), and 
displayed a set of large, powerful, and very repulsive 
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teeth. Moreover, he avowed his perfect willingness to 
swallow as much wine as desired. The monarch was 
pacified ; and having drained another bumper with no 
very perceptible ill effect, Hop-Frog entered at once, 
and with .spirit, into the plans for the masquerade. 

“I cannot tell what was the association of idea,” ob- 
served he, very tranquilly, and as if he had never tasted 
wine in his life, ‘‘but just after j'our majesty had struck 
the girl and thrown the wine in her face — just after your 
rnajesty had done this, and while the parrot was making 
that odd noise outside the window, there came into my 
mind a capital diversion — one of my own country fro- 
lics — often enacted among us, at our masquerades : but 
here it will be new altogether. Unfortunately, however, 
it requires a company of eight persons, and — ” 

‘‘Here we are!" cried the king, laughing at his acute 
discovery of the coincidence; ‘‘eight to a fraction — I 
and my seven ministers. Come! what is the diversion?” 

‘‘Wc call it,” replied the cripple, ‘‘the Eight Chained 
Ourang-Outangs, and it really i.s excellent sport if well 
enacted. ” 

"We will enact it,” remarked the king, drawing him- 
self up, and lowering his eyelids. 

‘‘The beauty of the game,” continued Hop-Frog, 
‘‘lies in the fright it occasions among the women.” 

‘‘Capital !” roared in chorus the monarch and his 
ministry. 

‘‘7 will equip t’ou as ourang-outangs,” proceeded the 
dwarf; ‘‘leave all that to me. The resemblance shall be 
so striking that the company of masqueraders will take 
you for real beasts — and, of course, they will be as 
much terrified as astonished.” 

‘‘Oh, this is exquisite!” exclaimed the king. ‘‘Hop- 
Frog! I will make a man of you.” 

‘‘The chains are for the purpose of increasing the 
confusion by their jangling. You are supposed to have 
escaped, cn masse, from your keepers. Your majesty 
cannot conceive the effect produced, at a masquerade, 
by eight chained ourang-outangs, imagined to be real 
ones by most of the company, and rushing in with 
savage cries among the crowd of delicately and gor- 
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e^eously habited men and women. The contrast is 
inimitable. ” 

“It must be,’’ said the king; and the council arose 
hurriedly (as it was growing late), to put in execution 
the scheme of Hop-Frog. 

His mode of equipping the party as ourang-outangs 
was very simple, but effective enough for his purposes. 
The animals in question had, at the epoch of my story, 
very rarely been seen in any part of the civilized world ; 
and as the imitations made by the dwarf were sufficiently 
beast-like and more than sufficiently hideous, their 
truthfulness to nature was thus thought to be 
secured. 

The king and his ministers were first encased in tight- 
fitting stockinette shirts and drawers. They were then 
saturated with tar. .At this stage of the process, some 
one of the party suggested feathers ; but the suggestion 
was at once overruled by the dwarf, who soon convinced 
the eiglit, by ocular demonstration, that the hair of such 
a brute as the ourang-outang was much more efficiently 
represented by (lax. A thick coating of the latter was 
accordingly plastered upon the coating of tar. A long 
chain was now procured. First, it was passed about the 
waist of the king, and tied; then about another of the 
parly, and also tied ; then about all successively, in the 
same manner. When this chaining arrangement was 
complete, and the party stood as far apart from each 
otlier as possible, they formed a circle; and to make all 
things appear natural, Hop-Frog passed the residue of 
the chain, in two diameters, at right angles, across the 
circle, after the fashion adopted, at the present day, by 
those who capture Chimpanzees, or other large apes, in 
Borneo. 

The grand saloon in which the masquerade was to 
take place, was a circular room, very lofty, and receiving 
the light of the sun only through a single window at 
top. .At night (the season for which the apartment was 
especially designed), it was illuminated principally by 
a large chandelier, depending by a chain from the centre 
of the sky-light, and lowered, or elevated, by means of 
a counterbalance as usual ; but fin order not to look 
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unsightly) this latter passed outside the cupola and over 
the roof. 

The arrangements of the room had been left to Trip- 
petta’s superintendence; but, in some particulars, it 
seems, she had been guided by the calmer judgment of 
her friend the dwarf. At his suggestion it was that, on 
this occasion, the chandelier was removed. Its waxen 
drippings (which, in weather so warm, it was quite im- 
possible to prevent) would have been seriously detrimen- 
tal to the rich dresses of the guests, who, on account of 
the crowded state of the saloon, could not all be ex- 
pected to keep from out its centre — that is to say, from 
under the chandelier. Additional sconces were set in 
various parts of the hall, out of the way ; and a flambeau, 
emitting sweet odour, was placed in the right hand of 
each of the Caryatides that stood against the wall — 
some fifty or sixty altogether. 

The eight oura'ng-outangs, taking Hop-Frog's advice, 
waited patiently until midnight (when the room was 
thoroughly filled with masqueraders) before making 
their appearance. No sooner had the clock ceased 
striking, however, than they rushed, or rather rolled 
in, all together — for the impediment of their chains 
caused most of the party to fall, and all to stumble as 
they entered. 

The excitement among the masqueraders was prodi- 
gious, and filled the heart of the king with glee. As 
had been anticipated, there were not a few of the guests 
who supposed the ferocious-looking creatures to be 
beasts of some kind in reality, if not precisely ourang- 
outangs. Many of the women swooned with affright ; 
and bad not the king taken the precaution to exclude all 
weapons from the saloon, his party might soon have 
expiated their frolic in their blood. As it was, a general 
rush was made for the doors ; but the king had ordered 
them to be locked immediately upon his entrance ; and, 
at the dwarf’s suggestion, the keys had been deposited 
with him. 

While the tumult was at its height, and each masque- 
rader attentive only to his own safety (for, in fact, 
there was much real danger from the pressure of the 
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excited crowd), the chain by which the chandelier ordi- 
narily hung', and which had been drawn up on its 
removal, might have been seen very gradually to des- 
cend, until its hooked extremity came wdthin three feet 
of the floor. 

Soon after this, the king and his seven friends, having 
reeled about the hall in all directions, found themselves, 
at length, in its centre, and, of course, in immediate 
contact with the chain. While they were thus situated, 
the dwarf, who had followed closely at their heels, 
inciting them to keep up the commotion, took hold of 
their own chain at the intersection of the two portions 
which crossed the circle diametrically and at right angles. 
Here, with the rapidity of thought, he inserted the hook 
from which the chandelier had been wont to depend ; 
and, in an instant, by some unseen agency, the 
chandelier-chain was drawn so far upward as to take the 
hook out of reach, and, as an inevitable consequence, 
to drag the ourang-outangs together in close connec- 
tion, and face to face. 

The masqueraders, by this time, had recovered, in 
some measure, from their alarm ; and, beginning to 
I'egard the whole matter as a well-contrived pleasantry, 
set up a loud shout of laughter at the predicament of 
the apes. 

“Leave them to me!” now screamed Hop-Frog, his 
shrill voice making itself easily heard through all the 
din. “Leave them to me. I fancy I know them. If 
I can only get a good look at them, I can soon tell who 
they are.’’ 

Here, scrambling over the heads of the crowd, he 
managed to get to the wall; when, seizing a flambeau 
from one of the Caryatides, he returned, as he went, to 
the centre of the room — leaped, with the agility of a 
monkey, upon the king’s head — and thence clambered 
a few feet up the chain — holding down the torch to exa- 
mine the group of ourang-outangs, and still .screaming, 
“/ shall soon find out who they are!” 

And now, while the whole assembly (the apes in- 
cluded) were convulsed with laughter, the jester sud- 
denly uttered a shrill whistle; when- the ehaiti flew vio- 
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lently up for about thirty feet — dragging with it the 
dismayed and struggling ourang-outangs, and leaving 
them suspended in mid-air between the sky-light and 
the floor. Hop-Frog, clinging to the chain as it rose, 
still maintained his relative position in respect to the 
eight maskers, and still (as if nothing were the matter) 
.continued to thrust his torch towards them, as though 
endeavouring to discover who they were. 

So thoroughly astonished were the whole company at 
this ascent, that a dead silence, of about a minute’s 
duration, ensued. It was broken bj' just such a low, 
harsh, grating sound, as had before attracted the at- 
tention of the king and his councillors ; when the former 
threw the wine in the face of Trippetta. But, on the 
present occasion, there could be no question as to 
whence the sound issued. It came from the fang-like 
teeth of the dwarf, who ground them and gnashed them 
as he foamed at the mouth, and glared, with an expres- 
sion of maniacal rage, into the upturned countenances 
of, the king and his seven companions. 

“Ah, ha!’’ said at length the infuriated jester. “Ah, 
ha! I begin to see who these people are, now!’’ Here, 
pretending to scrutinize the king more closely, he held 
the flambeau to the flaxen coat which enveloped him, 
and which instantl}' burst into a sheet of vivid flame. 
In less than half a minute the whole eight ourang- 
outangs were blazing fiercely, amid the shrieks of the 
multitude who gazed at them from below, horror- 
stricken, and without the power to render them the 
slightest assistance. 

.‘\t length the flames, suddenly increasing in virulence, 
forced the jester to climb higher up the chain, to be out 
of their reach; and, as he made this movement, the 
crowd again sank, for a brief instant, into silence. The 
dwarf seized his opportunity, and once more spoke : 

“I now see distinctly,” he said, “what manner of 
people these maskers arc. They are a great king and 
his seven priv3--councilIors — a king who docs not scruple 
to,.strike a defenceless girl, and his seven councillors who 
abet him in the outrage. As for myself, I am simply 
Hop-Frog, the jester — and this is my last jest,” 
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Owing" to the high combustibility of both the flax and 
the tar to which it adhered, the dwarf had scarcely made 
an end of his brief speech before the work of vengeance 
was complete. The eight corpses swung in their chains, 
a fetid, blackened, hideous, and indistinguishable mass. 
The cripple hurled his torch at them, clambered leisurely 
to the ceiling, and disappeared through the sky-light. 

It is supposed that Trippetta, stationed on the roof 
of the saloon, had been the accomplice of her friend in 
his fiery revenge, and that, together, they effected their 
escape to their own country ; for neither was seen again. 



THE STORY OF RICHARD DOUBLEDICK 
Charles Dickens 

In the year one thbusand seven hundred and ninety- 
nine, a relative of mine came limping- down, on foot, 
to this town of Chatham. I call it this town, because 
if anybody present knows to a nicety where Rochester 
ends and Chatham beg-ins, it is more than I do. He 
was a poor traveller, with not a farthing in his pocket. 
He sat by the fire in this very room, and he slept one 
night in a bed that will be occupied to-night by some 
one here. 

My relative came down to Chatham to enlist in a 
cavalry regiment, if a cavalry regiment would have 
him; if not, to take King George’s shilling from any 
corporal or sergeant who would put a bunch of ribbons 
in his hat. His object was to get shot ; but he thought 
he might as well ride to death as be at the trouble of 
walking. 

My relative’s Christian name was Richard, but be 
was better known as Dick. He dropped his own sur- 
name on the road down, and took up that of Double- 
dick. He was passed as Richard Doiibledick ; age, 
twenty-two ; height, five foot ten ; native place, 
Exmouth, which he had never been near in his life. 
There was no cavalry in Chatham when he limped over 
the bridge here with half a shoe to his dusty feet, so 
he enlisted into a regiment of the line, and was glad 
to get drunk and forget all about it. 

You are to know that this relative of mine had gone 
wrong, and run wild. His heart was in the right 
place, but it was sealed up. He had been betrothed 
to a good and beautiful girl, whom he had loved better 
than she — or perhaps even he — believed ; but' in an 
evil hour be had given her cause to say to him 
solemnly, “Richard, I will never marry another man. 
I will live single for your sake, but Ivlary Marshall’s 
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lips” — her name was Mary Marshall — “never address 
another word to you on earth. Go, Richard ! Heaven 
forgive you!” This finished him. This brought him 
down to" Chatham. This made him Private Richard 
Doubledick, with a determination to be shot. 

There was not a more dissipated and reckless soldier' 
in Chatham barracks, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-nine, than Private Richard Double- 
dick. He associated with the dregs of every regiment; 
he was as seldom sober as he could be, and was con- 
stantly under punishment. It became clear to the whole 
barracks that Private Richard Doubledick would very 
soon be flogged. 

Now the Captain of Richard Doubledick’s company 
was a young gentleman not above five years his senior, 
whose eves had an expression in them which affected 
Private Richard Doubledick in a very remarkable way. 
They were bright, handsome, dark eyes, — what are 
called laughing eyes generally, and, when serious, 
rather steady than severe, — but they were the only 
eyes now left in his narrowed world that Private 
Richard Doubledick could not stand. Unabashed by 
evil report and punishment, defiant of everything else 
and everybody else, he had but to know that those eyes 
looked at him for a moment, and he felt ashamed. He 
could not so much as salute Captain Taunton in the 
street like any other officer. He was reproached and 
confused, — (roubled by the mere possibility of the 
captain’s looking at him. In his worst moments, he 
would rather turn back, and go any distance out of 
his way, than encounter those two handsome, dark, 
bright eyes. 

One day, when Private Richard Doubledick came out 
of the Black hole, where he had been passing the 
last eight-and-forty hours, and in which retreat he spent 
a good deal of his time, he was ordered to betake him- 
self to Captain Taunton’s quarters. In the stale and 
squalid state of a man just out of the Black hole, he 
had less fancy than ever for being seen by the Captain; 
but he was not so mad yet as to disobey orders, and 
consequently went up to the terrace overlooking the 
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parade-ground, where the officers’ quarters were; 
twisting- and breaking in his hands, as he went along, 
a bit of the straw that had formed the decorative furni- 
ture of the Black hole. 

“Come in !’’ cried the Captain, when he knocked 
with his knuckles at the door. Private Richard Double- 
dick pulled off his cap, took a stride forward, and felt 
very conscious that he stood in the light of the dark, 
bright eyes. 

There was a silent pause. Private Richard Double- 
dick had put the straw in his mouth, and was gradually 
doubling it up into his windpipe and choking himself. 

“Doubledick,” said the Captain, “do you know 
where you are going to?” 

“To the Devil, sir?” faltered Doublcdick. 

“Yes,” returned the Captain. “And very fast.” 

Private Richard Doubledick turned the straw of the 
Black hole in his mouth, and made a miserable salute 
of acquiescence. 

“Doubledick,” said the Captain, “since I entered his 
Majesty’s service, a boy of seventeen, I have been 
pained to see many men of promise going that road ; but 
I have never been so pained to see a man determined 
to make the shameful journey as I have been, ever 
since you joined the regiment, to see you.” 

Private Richard Doubledick began to find a film steal- 
ing over the floor at which he looked ; also to find the 
legs of the Captain’s breakfast-table turning crooked, 
as if he saw them through water. 

“I am only a common soldier, sir,” said he. “It 
signifies very little what such a poor brute comes to.” 

“You are a man,” returned the Captain, with grave 
indignation, “of education and superior advantages; 
and if you say that, meaning what you say, you have 
sunk lower than I had believed. How long that must 
be, I leave vou to consider, knowing what I know of 
your disgrace, and seeing what I see.” 

“I hope to get shot soon, sir,” said Private Richard 
Doublcdick; “and then the regiment and the world to- 
gether will be rid of me.” 

The legs of the table were becoming very Crooked. 
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Doubleclick, looking- up to steady his vision, met the 
eyes that had so strong an influence over him. He 
put his hand before his own eyes, and the breast of his 
disgrace-jacket swelled as if it would fly asunder. 

“I would rather,” said the 3 'oung Captain, ‘‘see this 
in you. Doubledick, than I would see five thousand 
guineas counted out upon this table for a gift to my 
good mother. Have you a mother?” 

‘‘I am thankful to say she is dead, sir.” 

‘‘If your praises,” '-eturned the Captain, ‘‘were 
sounded from mouth to mouth through the whole regi- 
ment, through the whole army, through the whole 
country, you would wish she had lived to say, with 
pride and joy, ‘He is my son !’ ” 

‘‘Spare me, sir,” said Doubledick. ‘‘She would 
never have heard any good of me. She would never 
have had any pride and joy in owning herself my 
mother. Love and compassion she might have had, 
and would have always had, I know ; but not — Spare 
me, sir! I am a broken wretch, quite at your mercy I” 
And he turned his face to the wall, and stretched out 
his imploring hand. 

‘‘My friend ” began the Captain. 

‘‘God bless you, sir!” sobbed Private Richard 
Doubleclick. 

‘‘You are at the crisis of your fate. Hold your course 
unchanged a little longer, and you know what must hap- 
pen. 7 know even better than you can imagine, that, after 
that has happened, you are lost. No man who could 
shed those tears could bear those marks.” 

‘‘I fully believe it, sir,” in a low, shivering voice said 
Private Richard Doubledick. 

‘‘But a man in any station can do his duty,” said 
ihe young Captain, ‘‘and, in doing it, can earn his own 
respect, even if his case should be so very unfortunate 
and so very rare that he can earn no other man’s. A 
common soldier, poor brute though you called him just 
now, has this advantage in the stormy times we live in, 
that he always docs his duty before a host of sympa- 
thizing witnesses. Do you cloubt that he mav so do it 
as to be extolled through a whole regiment, through a 
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whole army, through a whole country? Turn while you 
may yet retrieve the past, and try.” 

“1 will I 1 ask for only one witness, sir,” cried 
Richard, with a bursting heart. 

‘T understand you. 1 will be a watchful and a faith- 
ful one.” 

1 have heard from Private Richard Doubledick’s own 
lips, that he dropped down upon his knee, kissed Ih.'it 
officer’s hand, arose, and went out of the light of tlic 
dark, bright eyes, an altered man. 

In that year, one thousand seven hundred and ninct}- 
nine, the French were in Egypt, in Italy, in Germany, 
where not? Napoleon Bonaparte had likewise begun 
to stir against us in India, and most men could read 
the signs of the great troubles that were coming on. 
In the very next year, when we formed an alliance with 
Austria against him, Captain Taunton’s regiment was 
on service in India. .‘\nd there was not a finer non- 
commissioned oHicer in it, — no, nor in the whole line — 
^ than Corporal Richard Doubledick. 

In eighteen hundred and one, the Indian army were 
on the coast of Egypt. Next year was the year of the 
proclamation of the short peace, and they were recalled. 
It had then become well known to thousands of men, 
that wherever Captain Taunton, with the dark, bright 
eyes, led, there, close to him, ever at his side, firm as 
a rock, true as the sun, and brave as Mars, would be 
certain to be found, while life beat in their hearts, that 
famous soldier. Sergeant Richard Doubledick. 

Eighteen hundred and five, besides being the great 
year of Trafalgar, was a year of hard fighting in India. 
That year saw such wonders done by a Sergeant-Major, 
who cut his way single-lianded throug^h a solid mass 
of men, recovered the colours of his regiment, which 
had been seized from the hand of a poor boy shot 
through the heart, and rescued his wounded Captain, 
who was down, and in a very jungle of horses’ hoofs 
and sabres, — saw such wonders done, 1 say, by this 
brave Sergeant-Major, that he was specially made the 
bearer of the colours he had won; and Ensign Richard 
Doubledick had risen from the ranks. 
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the pale face — smiled upon him ; and the hand he had 
kissed thirteen years ago laid itself fondly on his 
breast. 

“Write to my mother. You will see Home again. 
Tell her how we became friends. It will comfort her, 
as it comforts me.’’ 

He spoke no more, but faintly signed for a moment 
towards his hair as it fluttered in the wind. The 
Ensign understood him. He smiled again when he 
saw that, and, gently turning his face over on the sup- 
porting arm as if for rest, died, with his hand upon the 
breast in which he had revived a soul. 

No dry eye looked on Ensign Richard Doubledick that 
melancholy day. He buried his friend on the field, 
and became a lone, bereaved man. Beyond his duty 
he appeared to have but two remaining cares in life, — 
one, to preserve the little packet of hair he was to give 
to Taunton’s mother; the other, to encounter that 
French officer who had rallied the men under whose fire 
Taunton fell. A new legend now began to circulate 
among our troops ; and it was, that when he and the 
French officer came face to face once more, there would 
be weeping in France. 

The war went on — and through it went the exact 
picture of the French officer on the one side, and the 
bodily reality upon the other — until the Battle of 
Toulouse was fought. In the returns sent home ap- 
peared these words : “Severely wounded, but not 
dangerously. Lieutenant Richard Doubledick. ’’ 

At Midsummer-time, in the year eighteen hundred and 
fourteen. Lieutenant Richard Doubledick, now a browned 
soldier, seven-and-thirty years of age, came home to 
England invalided. He brought the hair with him, near 
his heart. Many a French officer had he seen since 
that day ; many a dreadful night, in searching with 
men and lanterns for his wounded, had he relieved 
French officers lying disabled; but the mental picture 
and the reality had never come together. 

Though he was weak and .sufi^ered pain, he lost not 
an hour in getting down to Frome in Somersetshire, 
where Taunton’s mother lived. In the sweet, compas- 
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sionate words that naturally present themselves to the 
mind to-night, “he was the only son of his mother, . 
and she was a widow.’’ 

It was a Sunday evening, and the lady sat at her 
quiet garden-window, re.ading the Bible; reading to 
herself, in a trembling voice, that very passage in it, as 
I have heard him tell. He heard the words : “Young 
man, I say unto thee, arise!” 

He had to pass the w indow ; and the bright, dark 
eyes of his debased time seemed to look at him. Her 
heart told her who he was; she came to the door quickly, 
and tell upon his neck. 

“He saved me Irom ruin, made me a human creature, 
won me from infamy and shame. O, God for ever bless 
him ! As He will. He will !” 

“He will!” the lady answered. “I know he is in 
Heaven !” Then she piteously cried, “But O, my darling 
hi y, my darling boy!” 

•Never from the hour when Private Richard Double- 
dick enlisted at Chatham had the Private, Corporal, 
Sergeant, Sergeant-Major, Ensign, or Lieutenant 
breathed his right name, or the name of Mary Marshall, 
or a word of the story of his life, into any ear except 
his reclaimer’s. That previous scene in his existence 
was closed. He had firmly resolved that his expiation 
should be to live unknow'n ; to disturb no more the 
peace that had long grown over his old offences ; to 
let it be revealed, when he was dead, that he had striven 
and siilTered, and had never forgotten ; and then, if 
they could forgive him and believe him — well, it would 
be time enough — time enough ! 

But that night, remembering the W'ords he had cherish- 
ed for two years, “Tell her how we became friends. It 
will comlort her, as it comforts me,” he related every- 
thing. h gradually seemed to him as if in his maturity 
he had recovered a mother; it gradually seemed to her 
as if in her bereavement she had found a son. During 
his sta\ in England, the quiet garden into which he 
had slowly and painfully crept, a stranger, became the 
boundary of his home ; wdien he w'as able to rejoin his 
regiment in the spring, he left the garden, thinking was 
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this indeed the first time he had ever turned his face 
towards the old colours with a woman’s blessing ! 

He followed them — so ragged, so scarred and pierced 
now, that they would scarce!}- hold together — to Quatre 
Bras and Ligny. He stood beside them, in an awful 
stillness of many men, shadowy through the mist and 
drizzle of a wet June forenoon, on the field of Waterloo. 
And down to that hour the picture in his mind of the 
French officer had never been compared with the reality. 

The famous regiment was in action early in the battle, 
and received its first check in many an eventful year, 
when he was seen to fall. But it swept on to avenge 
him, and left behind it no such creature in the world 
of consciousness as Lieutenant Richard Doubledick. 

Through pits of mire, and pools of rain ; along deep 
ditches, once roads, that were pounded and ploughed 
to pieces by artillery, heavy wagons, tramp of men 
and horses, and the struggle of every wheeled thing 
that could carry wounded soldiers ; jolted among the 
dying and the dead, so disfigured by blood and mud 
as to be hardly recognizable for humanity; undisturbed 
by the moaning of men and the shrieking of horses, 
which, newly taken from the peaceful pursuits of life, 
could not endure the sight of the stragglers lying by 
the wayside, never to resume their toilsome journey : 
dead, as to any sentiment of life that was in it, and yet 
alive, — the form that had been Lieutenant Richard 
Doubledick, with whose praises England rang, svas 
conveyed to Brussels. There it was tenderly laid dovvn 
in hospital; and there it lay, week after week, .through 
the long bright summer days, until the harvest, 
by war, had ripened and was gathered in. 

Over and over again the sun rose and set upon -the 
crowded city; over and over again the moonlight mg its 
were quiet on the plains of Waterloo : and all tha 
time was a blank to what had been Lieutenant Richard 
Doubledick. Rejoicing troops marched into Brusse s, 
and marched out; brothers and fathers, sisters, mot lers, 
and wives, came thronging thither, drew their 'o^s o 
joy or agony, and departed ; so many times a c ay c 
bells rang ; so many times the shadows o e gre 
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buildings changed ; so many lights sprang up at dusk ; 
so manv feet passed here and there upon the pavements ; 
so many hours of sleep and cooler air of night succeed- 
ed : indifferent to all, a marble face la}' on a bed, like 
the face of a recumbent statue on the tomb of Lieutenant 
Richard Doubledick. 

Slowly labouring, at last, through a long heavy dream 
of confused time and place, presenting faint glimpses 
of army surgeons whom he knew, and of faces that 
had been familiar to his youth, — dearest and kindest 
among them, Mary Marshall’s with a solicitude upon 
it more like reality than anything he could discern, — 
Lieutenant Ricliard Doubledick came back to life. To 
the beautiful life of a calm autumn evening sunset, to 
the peaceful life of a fresh quiet room with a large 
window standing open ; a balcony beyond, in which were 
moving leaves and sweet-smelling flowers ; beyond, 
again, the clear sky, with the sun full in his sight, 
pouring its golden radiance on his bed. 

It was so tranquil and so lovely that he thought he 
had passed into another world. And he said in a faint 
voice, “Taunton, are you near me?’’ 

A face bent over him. Not his, his mother’s. 

“I came to nurse you. We have nursed you many 
weeks. You were moved here long ago. Do you 
remember nothing?’’ 

“Nothing.” 

The lady kissed his cheek, and held his hand, soothing 
him. 

“Where is the regiment? What has happened? Let 
me call }ou mother. What has happened, mother?” 

“A great victory, dear. The war is over, and the 
regiment was the bravest in the field.” 

His c\'cs kindled, his lips trembled, he sobbed, and 
the tears ran down his face. He was very weak, too 
weak to move his hand. 

“Was it dark just now?” he asked presently. 

“No.” 

“It was only dark to me? Something passed away, 
like a black shadow. But as it went, "and the sun — 
O the blessed sun. how beautiful it is ! — touched my 
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face, I thought I saw a light white cloud pass out at 
the door. Was there nothing that went out?” 

She shook her head, and in a little while he fell 
asleep, she still holding his hand, and soothing him. 

From that time, he recovered. Slowly, for he had 
been desperately wounded in the head, and had been 
shot in the body, but making some little advance 
every day. •^^''hen he had gained sufficient strength to 
converse as he la}’ in bed, he soon began to remark 
that Mrs. Taunton always brought him back to his 
own history. Then he recalled his preserver’s dying 
words, and thought, ‘Tt comforts her.” 

One day he awoke out of a sleep, refreshed, and 
asked her to read to him. But the curtain of the bed, 
softening the light, which she always drew back when 
he awoke, that she might see him from her table at 
the bedside where she sat at work, was held undrawn; 
and a woman's voice spoke, which was not hers. 

‘‘Can you bear to see a stranger?” it said softly. 
‘‘Will you like to see a stranger?” 

‘‘Stranger!” he repeated. The voice awoke old 
memories, before the days of Private Richard Double- 
dick. 

‘‘A stranger now, but not a stranger once,” it said 
in tones that thrilled him. ‘‘Richard, dear Richard, lost 
through so many years, my name ” 

He cried out her name, ‘‘Mary,” and she held him 
in her arms, and his head lay on her bosom. 

‘‘I am not breaking a rash vow, Richard. These 
are not Mary Marshall’s lips that speak. I have another 
name.” 

She was married. 

I have another name, Richard. Did you ever hear it?” 

‘‘Never!” 

He looked into her face, so pensively beautiful, and 
wondered at the smile upon it through her tears. 

‘‘Think again, Richard. Are you sure you never 
heard my altered name?” 

‘‘Never !” 

‘‘Don’t move your head to look at me, dear Richard. 
Let it lie here, while I tell my story. I loved a generous. 
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noble man ; lov’cd him with my whole heart ; loved 
him for years and years; loved him faithfully, devoted- 
ly; loved him with no hope of return; loved 
him, knowing nothing of his highest qualities not 
even knowing that he was alive. He was a brave 
soldier. He was honoured and beloved by thousands 
of thousands, when the mother of his dear friend found 
me, and showed me that in all his triumphs he had 
never forgotten me. He was wounded in a great 
battle. He was brought, dying, here, into Brussels. 

I came to watch and tend liim, as I would have joy- 
fully gone, with such a purpose, to the dreariest ends 
of the earth. 'W'hen he knew no one else, he knew me. 
When he suffered most, he bore his sufferings barely 
murmuring, content to rest his head where yours rests 
now . When he lay at the point of death, he married 
me, that he might call me Wife before he died. And 
the name, my dear love, that I took on that forgotten 
night ” 

“I know it now !” he sobbed. “The shadowy remem- 
brance strengthens. It is come back. I thank Heaven 
that my mind is quite restored! My Mary, kiss me; 
lull this weary head to rest, or I shall die of gratitude. 
His parting words were fulfilled. I see Home again !” 

Well ! They were happy. It was a long recovery, 
Init the) were happy through it all. The snow had 
melted on the ground, and the birds were singing in 
tlie leafless thicl'Cets of the early spring, when those 
three were first able to ride out together, and when 
people flocked about the open carriage to cheer and 
congratulate Captain Richard Doubleclick. 

But even then it became necessary for the Captain, 
instead of returning to England, to complete his recovery 
in the climate of Southern France. They found a spot 
upon the Rhone, within a ride of the old town of Avig- 
non, and within view of its broken bridge, which was all 
they could desire; they lived there together, six months; 
then returned to England. Mrs. Taunton, growing old 
after three year'- — thoug-h not so old as that her bright, 
dark eyes were dimmed — and remembering that her 
strength had been benefited by the change, resolved to 
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go back for a year to those parts. So she went with 
a faithful servant, who had often carried her son in his 
arms ; and she was to be rejoined and escorted home, 
at the year’s end, by Captain Richard Doubledick. 

She wrote regularly to her children (as she called 
them now), and they to her. She. went to the neigh- 
bourhood of Aix ; and there, in their own chateau near 
the farmer’s house she rented, she grew into intimacy 
with a family belonging to that part of France. The 
intimacy began in her often meeting among the vine- 
yards a pretty child, a girl with a most compassionate 
heart, who was never tired of listening to the solitary 
English lady’s stories of her poor son and the cruel 
wars. The family were as gentle as the child, and at 
length she came to know them so well that she ac- 
cepted their invitation to pass the last month of her 
residence abroad under their roof. All this intelligence 
she wrote home, piecemeal as it came about, from time 
to time; and at last enclosed a polite note, from the 
head of the chdteau, soliciting, on the occasion of his 
approaching mission to that neighbourhood, the honour 
of the company of cct homme si jnstement ceUbre,- 
Monsieur le Captaine Richard Donbledick. 

Captain Doubledick, now a hardy, handsome man in 
the full vigour of life, broader across the chest and 
shoulders than he had ever been before, dispatched a 
courteous reply, and followed it in person. Travelling 
through all that extent of country after three years 
of Peace, he blessed the better days on which the 
world had fallen. The corn was golden, not drenched 
in unnatural red ; was bound in sheaves for food, not 
trodden underfoot by men in mortal fight. The smoke 
rose up from peaceful hearths, not blazing ruins. The 
carts were laden with the fair fruits of the earth, not 
with wounds and death. To him who had so often seen 
the. terrible reverse, these things were beautiful indeed; 
and they brought him in a softened spirit to the old 
chdteau near Aix uoon a deep blue evening. 

It was a large chateau of the genuine old ghostly 
kind, with round towers, and extinguishers, and a high 
leaden roof, and more windows than Aladdin’s Palace. 
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The lattice blinds were all thrown open after the heat 
of the day, and there were glimpses of rambling walls 
and corridors witbin. Then there were immense out- 
buildings fallen into partial decay, masses of dark trees, 
terrace-gardens, balustrades; tanks of water, too weak 
to play and too dirty to work; statues, weeds, and 
thickets of iron railing that seemed to have overgrown 
themselves like the shrubberies, and to have branched 
out in all manner of wild shapes. The entrance doors 
stood open, as doors often do in that country when the 
heat of the da}' is past ; and the Captain saw no bell 
or knocker, and walked in. 

He walked into a lofty stone hall, refreshing cool 
and gloomy after the glare of a Southern day’s travel. 
Extending along the four sides of this hall was a gallery, 
leading to suites of rooms; and it was lighted from the 
top. Still no bell was to be seen. 

“Faith,” said the Captain halting, ashamed of the 
clanking of his boots, “this is a ghostly beginning!” 

He started back, and felt his face turn white. In 
the galler}', looking down at him, stood the French 
officer — the officer whose picture he had carried in his 
mind so long and so far. Compared with the original, 
at last — in every lineament how like it was I 

He moved, and disappeared, and Captain Richard 
Doubledick heard his steps coming quickly down into 
the hall. He entered through an archway. There was 
a bright, sudden look upon his face, much such a look 
as it had worn in tiiat fatal moment. 

Monsieur le Capitaine Richard Doubledick? Enchant- 
ed to receive him ! A thousand apologies ! The servants 
were all out in the air. There was a little ffite among 
them in the garden. In effect, it was the fete day of 
my daughter, the little cherished and protected of 
Madame Taunton. 

He was so gracious and so frank that Monsieur 
Ic Capitaine Ridiard Doubledick could not withhold his 
hand. “It is th.c hand of a brave Englishman,” said 
the French officer, retaining it while he spoke. “I 
could respect a brave Englishman, even as my foe, how 
much more as mv friend! I also am a soldier.” 
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“He has not remembered me, as I have remembered 
him ; he did not take such note of my face, that day, 
as I took of his,” thought Captain Richard Doubledick. 
“Flow shall I tell him?” 

The French officer conducted his guest into a garden 
and presented him to his wife, an engaging and beautiful 
woman, sitting with Mrs. Taunton in a whimsical old- 
fashioned pavilion. His daughter, her fair young face 
beaming with joy, came running to embrace him ; and 
there was a boy-baby to tumble down among the orange- 
trees on the broad steps, in making for his father’s legs. 
A multitude of children visitors were dancing to spright- 
ly music; and all the servants and peasants about the 
chMeau were dancing too. It was a scene of innocent 
happiness that might have been invented for the climax 
of the scenes of peace which had soothed the Captain’s 
journey. 

He looked on, greatly troubled in his mind, until a 
resounding bell rang, and the French officer begged 
to show him his rooms. They went upstairs into the 
gallery from which the officer had looked down ; and 
Monsieur le Capitaine Richard Doubledick was cordially 
welcomed to a grand outer chamber, and a smaller one 
within, all clocks and draperies, and hearths, and 
brazen dogs, tiles, and cool devices, and elegance, and 
vastness. 

“You were at Waterloo,” said the French officer. 

“I was,” said Captain Richard Doubledick. “And 
at Badajos.” 

Left alone with the sound of his own stern voice in 
his ears, he sat down to consider. What shall I do, and 
how shall I tell him? At that time, unhappily, many 
deplorable duels had been fought between English and 
French officers, arising out of the recent war; and 
these duels, and how to avoid this officer’s hospitality, 
were the uppermost thought in Captain Richard Double- 
dick’s mind. 

He was thinking, and letting the time run out in 
which he should have dressed for dinner, when Mrs. 
Taunton spoke to him outside -the door, asking if he 
could give her the letter he had brought from Mary. 
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“His mother, above all,” the Captain thought. “How 
shall I tell hey?" 

“You will form a friendship with your host, I hope,” 
said Mrs. Taunton, whom he hurriedly admitted, “that 
will last for life. He is so true-hearted and so generous, 
Richard, that vou can hardly fail to esteem one another. 
If He had been spared,” she kissed (not without tears) 
the locket in which she wore his hair, “he would have 
appreciated him with his own magnanimity, and would 
have been trulv happy that the evil days were past 
which made such a man his enemy.” 

She left the room ; and the Captain walked, first to 
one window, whence he could see the dancing in the 
garden, then to another window, whence he could see 
the smiling prospect and the peaceful vinevards. 

“Spirit of my departed friend,” said he, “is it through 
thee these better thoughts are rising in my mind? Is 
it thou who hast shown me, all the way I have been 
drawn to meet this man, the blessings of the altered 
time? Is it thou who hast sent thy stricken mother 
to me, to stav my angry hand? Is it from thee the 
whisper comes, that this man did his duty as thou didst, 
— and as I did, through thy guidance, which has wholly 
saved me here on earth, — and that he did no more?” 

He sat down, with his head buried in his hands, and, 
when he rose up, made the second strong resolution 
of his life, — that neither to the French officer, nor to 
the mother of his departed friend, nor to any soul, 
while either of the two was living, would he breathe 
what only he knew. And when he touched that French 
officer’s glass with his own, that day at dinner, he 
secretlv forgave him in the name of the Divine Forgiver 
of injuries. 

Here I ended mv story as the first Poor Traveller. 
But, if I had told it now, I could have added that the 
time has since come when the son of Major Richard 
Doubledick, and the son of that French officer, friends 
as their fathers were before them, foueht side by side 
in one cause, with their respective nations, like long- 
divided brothers whom the better times have brought 
together, fast united. 
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Bret Harte 

There was commotion in Roaring Camp. It could 
not have been a fight, for in 1850 that was not novel 
enough to have called together the entire settlement. 
The ditches and claims, were not only deserted, but 
“Tuttle’s grocery’’ had contributed its gamblers, who, 
it will be remembered, calml}' continued their game the 
day that French Pete and Kanaka Joe shot each other 
to death over the bar in the front room. The whole 
camp was collected before a rude cabin on the outer 
edge of the clearin g. Conversation was carried on in 
a low tone, but the name of a woman was frequently 
repeated. It was a name familiar enough in the camp, — 
“Cherokee Sal.’’ 

Perhaps the less said of her the better. She was a 
coarse, and, it is to be feared, a very sinful woman. 
But at that time she was the only woman in Roaring 
Camp, and was just then lying in sore extremity, when 
-•■she most needed the ministration of her own sex. Dis- 
solute, abandoned, and irreclaimable, she was yet suf- 
fering a martyrdom hard enough to bear even when 
veiled by sympathizing womanhood, but now terrible in 
her loneliness. The primal curse had come to her in 
that original isolation which must have made tjie punish- 
men t of the first ^tran.sgressjon so dreadful. It was, 

■ perhaps, part of the expiation of her sin, that, at a 
moment when she most lacked her sex’s intuitive tender- 
ness and care, she met only the half-contemptuous faces 
of her masculine associates. Yet a few of the spectators 
were, I think, touched by her sufferings. Sandy Tipton 
thought it was “rough on Sal,’’ and, in the contempla- 
tion of her condition, for a moment rose superior to the 
fact that he had an ace and .two-bowers. in his sleeve. 

It will be seen, also, that the situation was novel. 
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Deaths were by no means uncommon in Roaring Camp, 
but a birth was a new thing. People had been dis- 
missed the camp effectively, finally, and with no possi- 
bility of return ; but this was the first time that any- 
body' had been introduced ab initio. Hence the excite- 
ment. 

“You go in there, Stumpy,” said a prominent citizen 
known as '“Kentuck,” addressing one of the loungers. 
‘‘Go in there, and see what you kin do. You’ve had 
experience in them things.” 

Perhaps there was a fitness in the selection. Stumpy, 
in other climes, had been the putative head of two 
families ; in fact, it was owing to some legal informality 
in these proceedings that Roaring Camp — a city of 
refuge — was indebted to his company’. The crowd ap- 
]jroved the choice, and Stumpy was wise enough to bow 
to the majority. The door closed on the extempore 
surgeon and midwife, and Roaring Camp sat down out- 
side, smoked its pipe, and awaited the issue. 

The assemblage numbered a hundred men. One or 
two of these were actual fugitives from justice, some 
were criminal, and all were reckless. Physically, they 
exhibited no indication of their past lives and character. 
The greatest scamp had a Raphael face, with a profu- 
sion of blond hair ; Oakhurst, a gambler, had the 
melancholy air and intellectual abstraction of a Hamlet; 
the coolest and most courageous man was scarcely over 
fne feet in height, with a soft voice and an embarrassed, 
timid manner. The term ‘‘roughs” applied to them was 
a distinction rather than a definition. Perhaps in the 
minor details of fingers, toes, cars, etc., the camp may 
have been deficient ; but these slight omissions did not 
detract from their aggregate force. The strongest man 
had but three fingers on his right hand ; the best shot 
had but one eye. 

Such was the physical aspect of the men that were 
dispersed around the cabin. The camp lay in a tri- 
angular valley, between two hills and a river. The only 
outlet was a steep trail over the summit of a hill that 
faced the cabin, now illuminated by the rising moon. 
The suffering woman might have seen it from the rude 
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bunk whereon she Jay, — seen it winding' like a silver 
thread until it was lost in the stars above. 

A fire of withered pine-boughs added sociability to 
the gathering. By degrees the natural levity of Roaring 
Camp returned. Bets were freely offered and taken 
regarding the result. Three to five that “Sal would get 
through with it;” even that the child would survive; 
side bets as to the sex and complexion of the coming 
stranger. In the midst of an excited discussion an ex- 
clamation came from those nearest the door, and the 
camp stopped to listen. Above the swaying and moan- 
ing of the pines, the swift rush of the river, and the 
crackling of the fire, rose a sharp, querulous cry — a cry 
unlike anything heard before in the camp. The pines 
stopped moaning, the river ceased to rush, and the fire 
to crackle. It seemed as if Nature had stopped to 
listen too. 

The camp rose to its feet as one man ! It was _ op- 1 
presse d to explode a barrel of gunpowder, but, in coiP 
sideration of the situation of the mother, better counsels 
prevailed, and only a few revolvers were discharged; 
for, whether owing to the rude surgery of the camp, 
or some other reason, Cherokee Sal was sinking fast. 
Within an hour she had climbed, as it were, that rugged 
road that led to the stars, and so passed out of Roaring 
Camp, its sin and shame, for ever. I do not think that 
the announcement disturbed them much, except in spe- 
culation as to the fate of the child. “Can he live now?” 
was asked of Stumpy. The answer was doubtful. The 
only other being of Cherokee Sal’s sex and maternal con- 
dition in the settlement was an ass. There was some 
conjecture as to the fitness, but the experiment was 
.tried. It was less problematical than the ancient treat- 
ment of Romulus and Remus, and apparently as suc- 
cessful. 

When these details were completed, which exhausted 
another hour, the door was opened, and the anxious 
crowd of men who had already formed themselves into 
a queue, entered in single file. Beside the low bunk or 
shelf, on which the figure of the mother was starkly out- 
lined below the blankets, stood a pine table. On this a 
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candle-box was placed, and within it,- swathed in staring 
red flannel, lay the last arrival at Roaring Camp. Beside 
the candle-box was placed a hat. Its use was soon indi- 
cated. “Gentlemen,” said Stumpy, with a singular mix- 
ture of authority and ex officio complacency', — “Gentle- 
men w'ill please pass in at the front door, round the table, 
and out at the back door. Them as wishes to contribute 
anything toward the orphan will find a hat handy.” The 
first man entered with his hat on ; he uncovered, how- 
ever, as he looked about him, and so, unconsciously, set 
an example to the next. In such communities good and 
bad actions are catching. As the procession filed in, 
comments were audible, — criticisms addressed, perhaps, 
rather to Stumpy, in the character of showman, — “Is 
that him?” “might^■ small specimen;” “hasn’t mor’n 
got the colour;” “ain't bigger nor a derringer.” The 
contributions were as characteristic : A silver tobacco- 
bo' : a doubloon; a navy' revolver, silver mounted; a 
gold specimen ; a very beautifully embroidered lady’s 
handkerchief (from Oakhurst, the gambler); a diamond 
breastpin ; a diamond ring (suggested by the pin,' with 
the remark from the giver that he “saw that pin and 
went two diamonds better”); a slung .shot; a Bible 
(contributor not detected); a golden spur; a silver tea- 
spoon (the initials, I regret to say, were not the giver’s) ; 
a pair of surgeon’s shears; a lancet; a Bank of England 
note fo"" £7 ^ ; and about $200 in loose gold and silver 
coin. During these proceedings Stumpy maintained a 
silence as impassive as the dead on his left, a gravity 
as inscrutable as that of the new'ly born on his right. 
Only one incident occurred to break the monotony of the 
curious procession. As Kentuck bent over the candle- 
box half curiously, the child turned, and, in a spasm, of 
pain, caught at his groping finger, and held it fast for 
a moment. Kentuck looked foolish and embarrassed. 
Something like a blush tried to assert itself in his 
weather-beaten cheek. “The d — d little cuss !” he said, 
as he extricated his finger, w'ith, perhaps more tender- 
ness and care than he might have been deemed capable 
of show'ing. He held that finger a little apart from its 
fellows as he w'ent out, and examined it curiously. The 
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examination provoked the same original remark in regard 
to the child. In fact, he seemed to enjoy repeating it. 
“He rastled with my finger,” he remarked to Tipton, 
holding up the member, “the d — d little cuss !” 

It was four o’clock before the camp sought repose. 
A light burnt in the cabin where the watchers sat, for 
Stumpy did not go to bed that night. Nor did Kentuck. 
He drank quite freely, and related with great ^usto his 
experience, invariably ending with his characteristic con- 
demnation of the new-comer. It seemed to relieve him 
of any unjust implication of sentiment, and Kentuck 
had the weakness of the nobler sex. When everybody 
else had gone to bed, he walked down to the river, and 
whistled reflectingly. Then he walked up the gulch, 
past the cabin, still whistling with demonstrative un- 
concern. At a large red-wood tree he paused’ and re- 
traced his steps, and again passed the cabin. Half-way 
down to the river’s bank he again paused, and then 
returned and knocked at the door. It was opened by 
Stumpy. “How goes it?” said Kentuck, looking past 
Stumpy toward the candle-box. “All serene,” replied 
Stumpy. “Anything up?” “Nothing.” There was 
a pause — an embarrassing one — Stumpy still holding the 
door. Then Kentuck had recourse to his finger, which 
he held up to Stumpy. “Rastled with it, — the d — d little 
cuss,” he said, and retired. 

The next day Cheroke Sal had such rude sepulture as 
Roaring Camp afforded. After her body had been com- 
mitted to the hill-side, there was a formal meeting of 
the camp to discuss what should be done with her in- 
fant. A resolution to adopt it was unanimous and en- 
thusiastic. But an animated discussion in regard to the 
manner and feasibility of providing for its wants at 
once sprung up. It was remarkable that the argument 
partook of none of those fierce personalities with which 
discus.sions were usually conducted at Roaring Camp. 
Tipton proposed that they should send the child to Red 
Dog, — a distance of forty miles, — ^where female atten- 
tion could be procured. But the unlucky suggestion 
met with fierce and unanimous opposition. It was evi- 
dent that no plan which entailed parting from their 
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new acquisition would for a moment be entertained. 
“Besides,” said Tom Ryder, “them fellows at Red Dog 
would swamp it, and ring in somebody else on us.” 
A disbelief in the honesty of other camps prevailed at 
Roaring Camp as in other places. 

The introduction of a female nurse in the camp also 
met with objection. It was argued that no decent 
woman could be prevailed to accept Roaring Camp as 
her home, and the speaker urged that “they didn’t 
want anv more of the otlier kind.” This unkind allusion 
to the d'Uunct mother, harsh as it may seem, was the 
first sp.ism of propriety, — the first symptom of the 
camp's regeneration. Stumpy advanced nothing. Per- 
haps he felt a certain delicacy in interfering with the 
selection of a possible successor in office. But when 
questioned, he averred stoutl)' that he and “Jinny” — 
the mamma! before alluded to — could manage to rear, 
the child. There was something original independent, 
-and heroic about the plan that pleased the camp. 
Stumpy was retained. Certain articles were sent for 
to Sacramento. “Mind,” said the treasurer, as he 
pressed a bag of gold-dust into the expressman’s hand, 
“the best that can be got,-— lace, you know, and 
filigrce-work and frills — d — n the cost!” 

Strange to sav, the child thrived. Perhaps the in- 
\ igorating climate of the mountain camp was compen- 
■iation for maternal deficiencies. Nature took the 
londling to her broader breast. In that rare atmosphere 
of the Sierra foothills — that ainjjungent with balsamic 
odour, that ethereal cordial at once bracing and exhila- 
rating, — he may have found food and nourishment, or 
a subtle chemistry that transmuted asses’ milk to lime 
and phosphorus. Stumpy inclined to the belief that it 
was the latter, and good nursing. “Me and that ass,” 
he would say, “has been father and mother to him ! 
Don’t you,” he would add, apostrophizing the helpless 
bundle before him, “never go back on us.” 

By the time be was a month old, the necessity of 
.giving him a name became apparent. He bad generally 
been known as “the Kid,” “Stumpy’s boy,” "the 
Cayote” (an allusion to his vocal powers), and even by 
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Kentuck’s endearing diminutive of “the d — d little 
cuss.” But these were felt to be vague and unsatisfac- 
tor}', and were at last dismissed under another influence. 
Gamblers and adventurers are generally superstitious, 
and Oakhurst one day declared that the bgby had 
brought “the luck” to Roaring Camp. It was certain 
that of late they had been successful. “Luck” was the 
name agreed upon, with the prefix Tommy for greater 
convenience. No allusion was made to the mother, and 
the father was unknown. “It’s better,” said the philo-| 
sophical Oakhurst, “to take a fresh deal all round. Calp 
him Luck, and start him fair.” A day was accordingly^ 
set apart for the christening. What was meant by this 
ceremony the reader may imagine, who has already 
gathered some idea of the reckless irreverence of Roar- 
ing Camp. The master of ceremonies was one “Boston, ”j 
a noted wag, and the occasion seemed to promise the 
greatest focetiousness. This ingenious satirist had spent 
two days in preparing a burl esque. of the church service, ^ 
with pointed local allusions.- The' choir was properly 
trained, and Sandy Tipton was to stand godfather. 
But after the procession had marched to the grove with 
music and banners, and the child had been deposited 
before a mock altar. Stumpy stepped before the expect- 
ant crowd. “It ain’t my style to spoil fun, boys,” said 
the little man, stoutly, eyeing the faces around him, 
“but it strikes me that this thing ain’t exactly on the 
square. ■ It’s playing it pretty low down on this yer baby 
to ring in fun on him that he ain’t going to understand. 
And if there’s going to be any godfathers round, I’d 
like to see who’s got any better rights than me.” A 
silence followed Stumpy’s speech. To the credit of all 
humorists be it said, that the first man to acknowledge 
its justice was the satirist thus stopped of his fun. 
“But,” said Stumpy, quickly, following up his ad- 
vantage, “we’re here for a christening, and we’ll have 
it. I proclaim you Thomas Luck, according to the laws 
of the United States and the State of California, so 
help me God.” It was the first time that the name of 
the Deity had been uttered otherwise than profanely in 
the camp. The form of christening was perhaps even 
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more ludicrous than the satirist had conceived ; but, 
strangely enough, nobody saw it, and nobody laughed. 
“Tommy” was christened as seriously as he would have 
been under a Christian roof, and cried and was com- 
forted, in as orthodox fashion. 

And so the work of regeneration began in Roaring 
Camp. Almost imperceptibly a change came over the 
settlement. The cabin assigned to “Tommy Luck” — or 
“The Luck,” as he was more frequently called — first 
showed signs of improvement. It was kept scrupulously 
clean and whitewashed. Then it was boarded, clothed, 
and papered. The rosewood cradle — packed eighty miles 
by mule — had, in Stumpy’s way of putting it, “sorter 
killed the rest of the furniture.” So the rehabilitation_^ 
of the cabin became a necessity. The men who were in 
the habit of lounging in at Stumpy’s to see “how the 
Luck got on” seemed to appreciate the change, and, in 
self-defence, the rival establishment of “Tuttle’s 
grocery” bestirred itself, and imported a carpet and 
mirrors. The reflections of the latter on the appearance 
of Roaring Camp tended to produce stricter habits of 
personal cleanliness. Again, Stumpy imposed a kind of 
quarantine upon those who aspired to the honour and 
privilege of holding “The Luck.” It was a cruel morti- 
fication to Kentuck — who, in the carelessness of a large 
nature and the habits of frontier life, had begun to 
regard all garments as a second cuticle, which, like a 
snake’s, only sloughed off through decay — to be de- 
barred this privilege from certain prudential reasons. 
Vet such was the subtle influence of innov'ation that he 
thereafter appeared regularly every afternoon in a 
clean shirt, and face still shining from his ablutions. 
Nor were moral and social sanitary laws neglec-ted, 
“Tommy,” who was supposed to spend his whole exist- 
ence in a persistept attempt to repose, must not be 
disturbed by noise. The shouting and yelling which had 
gained the camp its infelicitous title -were not permitted 
within hearing distance of Stumpy’s. The men con- 
versed in whispers, or smoked with Indian gravity. 
Profanity was tacitly given up in these sscred precincts, 
and throughout the camp a popular form of expletive, 
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known as “D — n the luck!” and ‘‘Curse the luck I” 
was abandoned, as having a new personal bearing. 
Vocal music was not interdicted, being supposed to 
have a soothing, tranquillizing- quality, and one song, 
sung by ‘‘Man-o’-war Jack,” an English sailor, from 
Her Majesty’s Australian colonies, was quite popular 
as a lullaby. It was a lugubri^s^ recital of the exploits 
of ‘‘the Arethusa, Seventy -four,” in a muffled minoj^, 
ending with a prolonged dying fall at the burden of each 
verse, ‘‘On b-o-o-o-ard of the Arethusa.” It was a 
fine sight to see Jack holding The Luck, rocking from 
side to side as if with the motion of a ship, and crooning 
forth this naval ditty. Either through the peculiar rock- 
ing of Jack or the length of his song — it contained 
ninety stanzas, and was continued with conscientious 
deliberation to the bitter end — the lullaby generally had 
the desired effect. At such times the men would lie at 
full length under the trees in the soft summer twilight, 
smoking their pipes and drinking in the melodious ut- 
terances. An indistinct idea that this was pastoral 
happiness pervaded the camp. ‘‘This 'ere kind o’ 
think,” said the Cockney Simmons, meditatively reclin- 
ing on his elbow, ‘‘is ’evingly. ” It reminded him of 
Greenwich. ^ i 

On the long summer days The Luck was usually 
carried to the _g_ulchj from whence the golden store of 
Roaring Camp was taken. There, on a blanket spread 
over pine-boughs, he would lie while the men were work- 
ing in the ditches below. Latterly there was a rude 
attempt to. decorate this bower with flowers and sweet- 
smelling shrubs, and generally some one would bring 
him a cluster of wild honeysuckles, azaleas, or the 
painted blossoms of Las Mariposas. The men had sud- 
denly awakened to the fact that there were beauty and 
significance in th'ese trifles, which they had so long 
trodden carelessly beneath their feet. A flake of glitter- 
ing mica, a fragment of variegated quartz, “a bright 
pebble from the bed of the creek, became beautiful to 
eyes thus cleared and strengthened, and were invariably 
put aside for ‘‘The Luck.” It was wonderful how 
many treasures the woods and hillsides yielded that 
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“would do for Tommy.’’ Surrounded by playthings 
such as never child out of fairy land had before, it is 
to be hoped that Tommy' was content. He appeared to 
be securely' happy, albeit there was an infantine gravity 
about him, a contemplative light in his round grey eyes, 
that sometimes worried Stumpy. He was always tracts 
able and quiet, and it is recorded that once, having 
crept beyond his “corral,” — a hedge of tessellated pine- 
boughs, which surrounded his bed, — he dropped over 
the bank on his head in the soft earth, and remained 
with his mottled legs in the air in that position for at 
least five minutes with unflinching gravity’. He was 
extricated without a mnrmur. I hesitate to record the 
many other instances of his sagacity', w'hich rest, un- 
fortunately, upon the statements of prejudiced friends. 
Some of them were not w'ithout a tinge of superstition. 
“1 ciep" up the bank just now,” said Kentuck, one 
fhiy, in a breathless state of excitement, “and dern 
my skin if he wasn’t a talking to a jay-bird as was a 
'.ttin’ on his lap. There they was, just as free and 
-uciable as anything you please, a jawin’ at each other 
just like two cherry-bums.” Howbeit, whether creep- 
ing over the pine-boughs or lying lazily on his back 
blinking at the leaves above him, to him the birds sang, 
the squirrels chattered, and the flowers bloomed. Nature 
was his nurse and playfellow. For him she would let 
slip between the leaves golden shafts of sunlight that 
fell just within his grasp ; she would send wandering 
breezes to visit him with the balm of bay and resinous 
gums ; to him the tall red-woods nodded familiarly and 
sleepily, the bumble-bees buzzed, and the rooks cawed 
a slumbrous accompaniment. 

Such was the golden summer of Roaring Camp. They' 
were “flush times,” — and the Luck was with them. The 
claims had yielded enormously. The camp was jealous 
of its privileges, and looked suspiciously on strangers. 
No encouragement was given to immigration, and, to 
make their seclusion more perfect, the land on either 
side of the mountain-wall that surrounded the camp 
they duly pre-empted. This, and a reputation for singu- 
lar proficletrcy 'with the revolver, kept the reserve of 
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Roaring Camp inviolate. The expressman — their only 
connecting' link with the surrounding world — ^sometimes 
told wonderful stories of the camp. He would say, 
“They’ve a street up there in ‘Roaring,’ that would lay 
over any street in Red Dog. They’ve got vines and 
flowers round their houses, and they wash themselves 
twice a day. But they’re mighty rough on strangers, 
and the}' worship an Ingin baby.’’ 

With the prosperity of the camp came a desire for 
further improvement. It was proposed to build a hotel 
in the following spring, and to invite one or two decent 
families to reside there for the sake of “The Luck,’’ — 
who might perhaps profit by female companionship. 
The sacrifice that this concession to the sex cost these 
men, who were fiercely sceptical in regard to its general 
virtue and usefulness, can only be accounted for by 
their affection for Tommy. A few still held out. But 
the resolve could not be carried into effect for three 
months, and the minority meekly yielded in the hope 
that something might turn up to prevent it. And it 
did. 

The winter of 1851 will long be remembered in the 
foot-hills. The snow lay deep on the Sierras, and every 
mountain creek became a river, and every river a lake. 
Each gorge and gulch was transformed into a tumultu- 
ous watercourse, that descended the hill-sides, tearing $ 
down giant trees, and scattering its drift and debris 
along the plain. Red Dog had been twice under water, ' 
and Roaring Camp had been forewarned. “Water put 
the gold into them gulches,’’ said Stumpy; “it’s been 
here once and will be here again !’’ And that night the 
North Fork suddenly leaped over its banks, and swept 
up the triangular valley of Roaring Camp. 

In the confusion of rushing water, crushing frees, 
and crackling timber, and the darkness which seemed 
to flow with the water and blot out the fair valley, but 
little could be done to collect the scattered camp. When 
the morning broke, the cabin of Stumpy nearest the 
river-bank was gone. Higher up the gulch they found 
the body of its unlucky owner; but the pride, the hope, 
the joy, the Luck of Roaring Camp had disappeared. 
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They were returning' with sad hearts, when a shout from 
the bank recalled them. 

It was a relief-boat from down the river. They had 
picked up, they said, a man and an infant, nearly ex- 
hausted, about two miles below. Did anybody know 
them, and did they belong here? 

It needed but a glance to show them Kentuck lying 
there, cruelly crushed and bruised, but still holding the 
Luck of Roaring Camp in his arms. As the}”^ bent over 
the strangely assorted pair, they saw that the child was 
cold and pulseless. “He is dead,” said one. Kcntuck 
opened his eyes. “Dead?” he repeated, feebly. “Yes, 
my man, and you are dying too.” A smile lit the eyes 
of the expiring Kentuck. “Dying,” he repeated, 
“he’s n taking me with him, — tell the boys I’ve got the 
Luck with me now;” and the strong man, clinging to 
the frail babe as a drowning man is said to cling to a 
straw, drifted away into the shadowy river that flows 
for ever to the unknown sea. 



MUSS 


Bret Harte 

CHAPTER I 

Just where the Sierra Nevada begins to subside in 
gentler undulations, and the rivers grow less rapid and 
yellow, on the side of a great red mountain, stands 
“Smith’s Pocket.’’ Seen from the red road at sunset, 
in the red light and the red dust, its white houses look 
like the outcroppings of guartz on the mountain-side. 
The red stage topped with red-shirted passengers is lost 
to view half a dozen times in the tortuous descent, turn- 
ing up unexpectedly in out-of-the-way places, and 
vanishing altogether within a hundred yards of the 
town. '■ It is probably owing to this sudden twist in the 
road that the advent of a stranger at Smith’s Pocket 
is usually attended with a peculiar circumstance. Dis- 
mounting from the vehicle at the stage office, the too 
confident traveller is apt to w’alk straight out of town 
under the impression that it lies in quite another direc- 
tion. It is related that one of the tunnel-men, twoj^iies 
from town, met one of these, self-reliant passengers with 
a carpet-bag, umbrella. Harper’s Magazine, and other 
evidences of “Civilization, and Refinement,’’ plodding 
along over the road he had just ridden, vainly endea- 
vouring to find the settlement of Smith’s Pocket. 

An observant traveller might have found some com- 
pensation for his disappointment in the weird aspect of 
that vicinity. There were huge ^^res on the hillside, 
and displacements of the red soil, resembling more the 
chaos of some primary elemental upheaval than the 
work" of man ; while, half-way down, a long flum e strad- 
dled its narrow body and disproportionate legs over the 
chasm, like an enormous fossil of some forgotten- ante- 
diluvian. At every steo smaller ditches crossed the 
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road, hiding in their shallow depths unlovely streams that 
carpet away to a clandestine union with the great yel- 
low torrent below, and here and there were the ruins 
of some cabin with the chimney alone left intact and 
the heartlisome open to the skies. 

The settlement of Smith’s Pocket owed its origin to 
the finding of a “pocket” on its site by a veritable 
Smith. B'ive thousand dollars were taken out of it in 
one half-hour by Smith. Three thousand dollars were 
expended by Smith and others in erecting a flume and 
in tunnelling. .A^nd then Smith’s Pocket was found to 
be only a pocket, and subject like other pockets to 
depletion. .Although Smith pierced the bowels of the 
great red mountain, that five thousand dollars was the 
first and last return of his labour. The mountain grew 
reticent of its golden secrets, and the flume steadily 
ebbed away the remainder of Smith’s fortune. Then 
Smith went into quartz-mining; then into quartz-mill- 
ing ; then into hydraulics and ditching, and then by easy 
degrees into saloon-keeping. Presently it was whisper- 
ed that Smith was drinking a great deal; then it was 
known that Smith was a habitual drunkard, and then 
people began to think, as they are apt to, that he had 
never been anything else. But the settlement of Smith’s 
Pocket, like that of most discoveries, was happily not 
dependent on the fortune of its pioneer, and other parties 
projected tunnels and found pockets. So Smith’s Pocket 
became a settlement with its two fancy stores, its two 
hotels, its one express-office, and its two first families. 
Occasionally its one long straggling street was overawed 
by the assumption of the latest San Francisco fashions, 
imported per express, exclusively to the first families; 
making outraged Nature, in the ragged outline of her 
furrowed surface, look still more homely, and putting 
personal insult on that greater portion of the population 
to whom the Sabbath, with a change of linen, brought 
merely the necessity of cleanliness, without the luxury 
of adornment. Then there was a Methodist Church, and 
hard by a Monte Bank, and a little beyond, on the 
mountain-side, a graveyard; and then a little school- 
house. 
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IS? 

“The Master,” as lie was known to his little flock, 
sat alone one night in the school-house, with some open 
cop)'-books . before him, carefully making those bold 
and full characters which are supposed to combine the 
extremes of chirographical and moral excellence, and 
had got as far as “Riches are deceitful,” and was ela- 
borating the noun with an insincerity of flourish that was 
quite in the spirit of his text, when he heard a gentle 
tapping. The woodpeckers had been busy about the 
roof during- the day, and the noise did not disturb his 
work. But the opening of the door, and the tapping 
continuing from the inside, caused him to look up. He 
was slig'htly startled by the figure of a young girl, dirty 
and shabbily clad. Still, her great black eyes, her coarse, 
uncombed, lustreless black hair falling over her sun- 
burned face, her red arms and feet streaked with the 
red soil, were all familiar to him. It was Melissa Smith, 
— Smith’s motherless child. 

“What can she want here?” thought the master. 
Everybody knew “Mliss,” as she was called the length 
and height of Red Mountain. Everybody knew her as 
an incorrigible girl. Her fierce, ungovernable disposi- 
tion, her mad ^eaks and lawless character, were, in 
their way, as proverbial as the story of her father’s 
weaknesses, and as philosophically accepted by the 
townsfolk. She wrangled with and fought the school- 
boys with keener invective^ and quite as powerful arm. 
She followed the trails with a woodman’s craft, and 
the master had met her before, miles away, shoeless, 
stockingless, and bareheaded on the mountain road. 
The miners’ camps along- the stream supplied her with 
subsistence during these voluntary pilgrimages, in freely 
offered alms. Not but that a large protection had been 
previously exTHided^ to Mliss. The Rev. Joshua 
McSnagley, “stated” preacher, had placed her in the 
hotel as servant, by way of preliminary refinement, and 
had introduced her to his scholars at Sunday-school. 
But she threw plates occasionally at the landlord, and 
quickly retorted to the cheap witticisms of the guests, 
and created in the Sabbath-school a sensation that was 
so inimical .to the orthodox dulness and placidity of that 
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institution, that, with a decent regard for the starched 
frocks and unblemished morals of the two pink-and- 
white-faced children of the first families, the reverend 
gentleman had her ignominiously expelled. Such were 
the antecedents, and such the character of Mliss, as 
she stood before the master. It was shown in the 
ragged dress, the unkempt hair, and bleeding feet, and 
asked his pity. It flashed from her black, fearless eyes, 
and commanded his respect. 

“I come here to-night” she said rapidly and boldly, 
keeping ner hard glance on his, ‘‘because I knew you 
was alone. 1 wouldn’t come here when them gals was 
here. 1 iiate’em and they hates me. That’s tvhy. You 
keep school, don’t you? I want to be teached !” 

11 to the shabbiness of her apparel and uncomeliness 
of her ttnigled hair and dirty face she had added the 
humility ot tears, the master would have extended to 
her usual moiety of pity, and nothing more. But with 
the natural, though illogical instincts of his species, her 
boldness awakened in him something of that respect 
which all original natures pay unconsciously to one 
another in any grade. And he gazed at her the more 
fixedly as she went on still rapidly, her hand on that 
door-iatch and her eyes on his : — 

“My name’s Mliss, — Mliss Smith ! You can bet your 
life on that. My father’s Old Smith, — Old Bummer 
Smith, — that’s what’s the matter with him. Mliss 
Smith, — and I’m coming to school.” 

‘‘A\'el].^” said the master. 

Accustomed to be thwarted and opposed, often 
wantonly and cruelly, for no other purpose than to ex- 
cite the violent impulses of her nature, the master’s 
phlegm evidently took her by surprise. She stopped; 
she began to twist a lock of her hair between her 
fingers; and the rigid line of upper lip, drawn over the 
wicked littie teeth, relaxed and quivered slightly. Then 
her eyes dropped, and something like a blush struggled 
up to her cheek, and tried to assert itself through the 
splashes of redder soil, and the sunburn of years. Sud- 
denly she threw herself forward, calling on God to strike 
her dead, and fell quite weak and helpless, with her 
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face on the master’s desk, crying- and sobbing as if her 
heart would break. 

The master lifted her gently and waited for the 
paroxysm to pass. When with face still averted, she 
was repeating between her sobs the mea culpa of 
childish penitence, — that “she’d be good, she didn’t 
mean to,’’ etc., it came to him to ask her why she had 
left Sabbath-school. 

Why had she left the Sabbath-school? — ^why? O yes. 
What did he (McSnagley) want to tell her she was 
wicked for? What did he tell her that God hated her 
for? If God hated her, what did she want to go to 
Sabbath-school for? She didn’t want to be “beholden’’ 
to anybody who hated her. 

Had she told McSnagley this? 

Yes, she had. 

The master laughed. It was a hearty laugh, and 
echoed so oddly in the. little school-house, and seemed 
so inconsistent and discordant with the sighing of the 
pines without, that he shortly corrected himself with a 
sigh. The sigh was quite as sincere in its way, how- 
ever, and after a moment of serious silence he asked 
her about her father. 

Her father? What father? Whose father? What 
had he ever done for her? Why did the girls hate her? 
Come now ! what made the folks say, “Old Bummer 
Smith’s Mliss !’’ when she passed? Yes; O yes. She 
wished he was dead, — she was dead, — everybody was 
dead ; and her sobs broke forth anew. 

The master, then leaning over her, told her as well 
as he could what you or I might have said after hear- 
ing such unnatural theories from childish lips ; only 
bearing in mind perhaps better than you or I the un- 
natural facts of her ragged dress, her bleeding feet, and 
the omnipresent shadow of her drunken father. Then, 
raising her to her feet, he wrapped his shawl around 
her, and, bidding her come early in the rnorning, he 
walked with her down the road. There he bade her 
“good-night. ” The moon shone brightl}' on' the narrow 
path before them. He stood and watched the bent little 
figure as it staggered down the road, and waited until 
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it had passed the little graveyard and reached the curve 
of the hill, where it turned and stood for a moment, a 
mere atom of suffering outlined against the far-off patient 
stars. Then he went back to his work. But the lines 
of the copy-book thereafter faded into long parallels of 
never-endin'^ road, over w'hich childish figures seemed 
to pass sobbing and crying into the night. Then, the 
little schooi-l'iouse seeming lonelier than before, he shut 
the door and went home. 

The p' xt morning Mliss came to school. Her face 
had evi V- n'y suffered. The old defiant look shone oc- 
denoe of recent struggles with the comb, in which both 
had e.identh' suffered. The old defiant look shone oc- 
casionalh’ in her eyes, but her manner was tamer and 
more ■subdued. Then began a series of little trials and 
si lf-sacrifices, in which master and pupil bore an equal 
frn-t, and which increased the confidence and sympathy 
between them. Although obedient under the master’s 
e>e, at times during the recess, if thwarted or stung by 
a fancied slight, Mliss would rage in ungovernable fury, 
and many a palpitating young savage, finding himself 
matched with his own weapons of torment, would seek 
the master with torn jacket and scratched face, and 
complaints of the dreadful Mliss. There was a serious 
division among the townspeople on the subject ; some 
threatening to withdraw their children from such evil 
companionship, and others as warmly upholding the 
course of the master in his work of reclamation. Mean- 
while, with a steady persistence that seemed quite asto- 
nishing to him on looking back afterward, the master 
drew Mliss gradually out of the shadow of her past life,' 
as though it were but her natural progress down the" 
narrow path on which he had set her feet the moonlit 
night of their first meeting. Remembering the ex- 
perience of the evangelical McSnagley, he carefully 
avoided that Rock of .Ages on which that unskilful pilot 
had ship-wrecked her young faith. But if, in the course 
of her reading, she chanced to stumble upon those few 
words which have lifted such as she above the level of 
the older, the wiser, and the more prudent, — if she 
learned something of a faith that is symbolized by suffer- 
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Ing-, and the old light softened in her eyes, it did not 
take the shape of a lesson. A few of the plainer people 
had made up a little sum by which the ragged Mliss was 
enabled to assume the garments of respect and civiliza- 
tion ; and often a rough shake of the hand, and words 
of homely commendation from a red-shirted and burlv 
figure, sent a glow to the. cheek of the young master, 
and set him to thinking if it was altogether deserved. 

Three months had passed from the time of their first 
meeting, and the master was sitting late one evening 
over the moral and sententious copies, when there came 
a tap at the door, and again Mliss stood before him. 
She was neatly clad, and clean-faced, and there was 
nothing, perhaps, but the long black hair and bright 
black eyes to remind him of his former apparition. 
“Are you busy?’’ she asked; “can you come with me?’’ 
And on his. signifying his readiness, in her old wilful 
way she said, “Come, then, guick. ’’ 

They passed out of the door together, and into the 
dark road. As they entered the town the master asked 
her whither she was going. She replied, “To see my 
father.” 

It wa.s the first time he had heard her call him by that 
filial title, or indeed anything more than “Old Smith,” 
or the “Old Man.” It was the fir.st time in three months 
that she had spoken of him at all, and the master knew 
she had kept resolutely aloof from him. since her great 
change. Satisfied from her manner that it was fruitless 
to question her purpose, he passively followed. In out- 
of-the-way places, low groggeries, restaurants, and 
saloons ; in gambling-hells and dance-houses, the master, 
preceded bv Mliss, came and went. In the reeking 
smoke and blasphemous outcries of low dens the child, 
holding the master’s hand, stood and anxiously gazed, 
seemingly' unconscious of all in the one absorbing nature 
of her pursuit. Some of the revellers, recognizing Mliss, 
called to the child to sing and dance for them, and 
would have forced liquor upon her but for the interfe- 
rence of the master. Others, recognizing him mutely, 
made way' for them to pass. So an hour slipped by. 
Then the child whispered in his ear that there was a 
6 
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cabin on tiie other side of the creek, crossed by the 
long" flume, where she thought he still might be. Thither 
thev crossed, — a toilsome half-hour’s walk, but in vain. 
They were returning by the ditch at the abutrrient of 
the flume, gazing at the lights of the town on the oppo- 
site bank, when suddenly, sharply, a quick report rang 
out on the clear night air. _ The echoes caught it, and 
carried it round and round Red Mountain, and set the 
dogs to barking all along the streams. Lights seemed 
to dance and move quickly on the outskirts of the town 
for a few moments, the stream rippled quite audibly be- 
side them, a few stones loosened themselves from the 
hillside, and splashed into the stream, a heavy wind 
seemed to surge the branches of the funeral pines, and 
then the silence seemed to fall thicker, heavier, and 
deadlier. The master turned towards Mliss with an un- 
conscious gesture of protection, but the child had gone. 
Oppressed by a strange fear, he ran quickly down the 
trail to the river’s bed, and, jumping from boulder to 
boulder, reached the base of Red Mountain and the out- 
skirts of the village. Midway of the crossing he looked 
up and held his breath in awe. For high above him, on 
the narrow flume, he saw the fluttering little figure of 
his late companion crossing swiftly in the dark- 
ness. 

He climbed the bank, and, guided b\ a few lights 
moving about a central point on the mountain, soon 
found himself breathless among a crowd of awe-stricken 
and sorrowful men. 

Out from among them the child appeared, and, taking 
the master’s hand, led him silently before what seerned 
a ragged hole in the mountain. Her face was quite 
white, but her excited manner gone, and her look that 
of one to whom some long-expected event had at last 
happened,— an expression that, to the master in his 
bewilderment, seemed almost like relief. The walls 
of the cavern were partly propped by decaying timbers. 
The child pointed to what appeared to be some ragged 
cast-ofl clothes left in the hole by the late occupant. 
The master approached nearer with his flaming dip, and 
bent over them. It was Smith, alreach cold, with a 
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pistol In Ills hand, and a bullet in his heart, lying beside 
his empty pocket. 

CHAPTER II 

The opinion which McSnagley expressed in reference 
to a “change of heart” supposed to be experienced by 
Mliss was more forcibly described in the gulclies and 
tunnels. It was thought there that Mliss had “struck 
a good lead.” So when there was a new grav^e added 
to the little enclosure, and at the expense of the master 
a little board 'and inscription put above it, the Red 
Mountain Banner came out quite handsomely, and did 
the fair thing to the memory of one of “our oldest 
Pioneers,” alluding gracefully to that “ban e of noble 
intellects, ” and otherwise genteelly shelving our dear 
brother with the past. “He leaves an only child to 
mourn his loss,” says the Banner, “who is now an 
exemplai'y scholar, thanks to the efforts of the Rev. Mr. 
McSnagley.” The Rev. McSnagley, in fact, made a 
strong point of Mliss’s conversion, and, indirectly attri- 
buting to the unfortunate child the suicide of her father, 
made affecting allusions in Sunday-school to the bene- 
ficial effects of the “silent tomb,” and in this cheerful 
contemplation drove most of the children into speechless 
horror, and causec' the pink-and-white scions of the first 
families to howl dismally and refuse to be comforted. 

The long dry summer came. As each fierce day burn- 
ed itself out in little whiffs of pearl-grey smoke on the 
mountain summits, and the upspringing breeze scattered 
its red embers over . the landscape, the green wave which 
in early spring upheaved above Smith’s grave grew 
sere and dry, and hard. In those days the master, 
strolling in the little churchyard of a Sabbath afternoon, 
was sometimes surprised to find a few wild flowers 
plucked from the damp pine forest scattered there, and 
qftener rude wreaths hung upon the little pine cross. 
Most of these wreaths were formed of a sweet-scented 
grass, which the children loved to keep in their desks, 
intertwined with the plumes of the bucke ye, the syringa, 
and the wood a nemone ; and here and there the master 
noticed the dark blue cowl of the monk’s-hood or deadly 
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aconite. There was something in the odd association 
of this noxious plant with these memorials which occa- 
sioned a painful sensation to the master deeper than his 
aesthetic sense. One day, during a long walk, in crossing 
a wooded ridge, he came upon Mliss in the iieart of the 
forest, perched upon a prostrate pine, on a fantastic 
throne formed by the hanging plumes of lifeless 
branches, her lap full of grasses and pine-burrs, and 
crooning to herself one of the negro melodies of her 
younger life. Recognizing him at a distance, she made 
room for him on her elevated throne, 'and with a grave 
assumption of hospitality and patronage that would have 
been ridiculous had it not been so terribly earnest, she 
fed him with pine nuts and crab-apples. The master 
took that opportunity to point out to her the noxious and 
deadly qualities of the monk’s-hood, whose dark blos- 
soms he saw in her lap, and extorted from her a promise 
not to meddle with it as long as she remained his pupil. 
This done — as the master had tested her integrity before 
--he rested satisfied, and the strange feeling which had 
overcome him on seeing them died away. 

Of the homes that were offered Mliss when her con- 
version became known, the master preferred that of 
Mrs. Morpher, a womanly and kind-hearted specimen 
of south-western efflorescence, known in her maidenhood 
as the “Per-rairie Rose.” Being one of those who con- 
tend resolutely against their own natures, Mrs. Morpher, 
by a long series of self-sacrifices and struggles, hart at 
last subjugated her naturally careless disposition to 
principles of “order,” which she considered, in comnion 
with Mr. Pope, as “Heaven’s first law.” But she could 
not entirely govern the orbits of her satellites, however 
regular her own movements, and even her own “Jeemes” 
sometimes collided \vith her. Again her old nature as- 
serted Itself in her children. Lycurgus dipped into the 
cupboard “between meals,” and Aristides came home 
from school without shoes, leaving those important 
articles on the threshold, for the delight of a bare-footed 
W'alk down the ditches. Octavia and Cassandra were 
“keerless” of their clothes. So with but one exception, 
however much the “Prairie Rose” might have trimmed 
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gotten, and did not find it until the master walked home 
with her, I hear chat he endeavoured to make himself 
particularly agreeable — partly from the fact, I imagine, 
that his conduct was adding gall and bitterness to the 
already overcharged hearts of Clytemnestra’s admirers. 

The morning after this affecting episode Mliss did not 
come to school. Noon came, but not Mliss. Questioning 
Clytie on the subject, it appeared that they had left for 
school together, but the wilful Mliss had taken another 
road. The afternoon brought her not. In the evening 
he called on Mrs. Morpher, whose motherly heart was 
really alarmed. Mr. Morpher had spent all day in search 
of her, without discovering a trace that might lead to 
her discovery. Aristides was summoned as a probable 
accomplice, but that equitable infant succeeded in 
impressing the household with his innocence. Mrs. 
Morpher entertained a vivid impression that the child 
would yet be found drowned in a ditch, or, what was 
almost as terrible, muddied and soiled beyond the re- 
demption of soap and water. Sick at heart, the master 
returned to the school-house. As he lit his lamp and 
seated himself at his desk, he found a note lying before 
him addressed to himself, in Mliss’s handwriting. It 
seemed to be written on a leaf torn from some old 
memorandum-book, and to prevent sacrilegious trifling, 
had been sealed with six broken _waRr^. Opening it 
almost tenderly, the master read as follows : — 

Respected Sir, — \\’hen you read this, I am run 
a\\ ay. Never to come back. Never, Never^ NEVER. 
\ ou can give m\ bceds to Mary Jennings, and my 
-Amerika’s Pride (a highly-coloured lithograph from a 
tobacco-box) to Sally Flanders. But don’t give any- 
thing to Clytie l\Iorpher. Don’t you dare to. Do you 
know what my opinion is of her, it is this, she is 
perfekly disgustin. That is all and no more at present 
Irom 


Yours respectfully, 

Melissa Smith. 


The master sat pondering on this strange epistle till 
the moon liflefl its bright face above the distant hills. 
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and illuminated the trail that led to the school-house, 
beaten quite hard with the comino- and going- of little 
feet. Then, more satisfied in mind, he tore the missive 
into fragments and scattered them along the road. 

At sunrise the next morning he was picking his way 
through the palm-like fern and thick underbush of the 
pine-forest, starting the hare from its form, and awaken- 
ing a querulous protest from a few dissipated crows, 
who had evidently been making a night of it, and so 
came to the wooded ridge where he had once found 
Mliss. There he found the prostrate pine and tassellcd 
branches, but the throne was vacant. As he drew 
nearer, what might have been some frightened animal 
started through the crackling limbs. It ran up the 
tossed arms of the fallen monarch, and sheltered itself 
in some friendly foliage. The master, reaching the old 
seat, found the nest still warm ; looking up in the inter- 
twining branches, he met the black ej’es of the errant 
Mliss. They gazed at each other without speaking. She 
was the first to break the silence. 

“What do you want?” she asked curtly. 

The master had decided on a course of action. “I 
want some crab-apples,” he said, humbly. 

“Shan’t have ’em; go away. Why don’t you get 
'em of Clytemnerestera?” (It seemed to be a relief to 
' Mliss to express her contempt in additional syllables to 
that classical young woman’s already long-drawn title.) 
“O you -wicked thing!” 

“I am hungry, Lissy. I have eaten nothing since 
dinner yesterday. I am famished 1” and the young man, 
in a state of remarkable exhaustion, leaned against the 
tree. 

Melissa’s heart was touched. In the bitter days of 
her gipsy life she had known the sensation he so artfully 
simulated. Overcome by his heart-broken tone, but 
not entirely divested of suspicion, she said, — 

“Dig under the tree near the roots, and you’ll find 
lots; but mind you don’t tell,” for Mliss had her hoards 
as well as the rats arid squirrels. 

But the master, of course, was unable to find them ; 
the effects of hunger probably blinding his senses. Mliss 
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grew uneasy. At length she peered at him through the 
leaves in an elfish way, and questioned, — 

“If I come down and give you some, you’ll promise 
3 'ou won’t touch me?’’ 

The master piomised. 

“Hope you’ll die if you do !’’ 

The master accepted instant dissolution as a forfeit. 
Mliss slid down the tree. For a few moments nothing 
transpired but the munching of the pine-nuts. “Do you 
feel better?’’ she asked, with some solicitude. The 
master confessed to a recuperated feeling, and then, 
gravely thanking her, proceeded to retrace his steps. 
As he expected, he had not gone far before she called 
him. He turned. She was standing there quite white, 
with tears in her widely-opened orbs. The master felt 
that the right moment had come. Going up to her, he 
took both her hands, and, looking in her tearful eyes, 
said, gravely, “Lissy, do you remember the first evening 
vou came to see me?’’ 

Lissy remembered. 

“You asked me if you might come to school, for you 
wanted to learn something and be better, and I said 

“Crmc,’’ responded the child, promptly. 

“ 'Vhat would you say if the master now came to you 
and said that he was lonelv -without his little scholar, and 
that he wanted her to come and teach him to be 
better?’’ 

The child hung her head for a few moments in silence. 
The master waited patiently. Tempted by the quiet, a 
hare ran close to the couple, and raising her bright eyes 
and v('!vet forepaws, sat and gazed at them. A squirrel 
ran half-way down the furrowed bark of the fallen tree, 
and there stopped. 

“We are waiting. Lissv,” said the master, in a 
whisper, and the child smiled. Stirred by a passing 
breeze, the tree-tops rocked, and a long pencil of light 
stole through their interlaced boughs full on the doubt- 
ing face and irresolute little figure. Suddenly she took 
the master’s hand in her quick way'. tVhat she said 
was scarcely audible, but the master, putting the black 
hair bark from her forehead, kissed her; and so, hand 
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in hand, they passed out of the damp aisles and forest 
odours into the open sunlit road. 

CHAPTER III 

Somewhat less spiteful in her intercourse with other 
scholars, Mliss still retained an offensive attitude in 
reg-ard to Clytemnestra. Perhaps the jealous element 
was not entirely lulled in her passionate little breast. 
Perhaps it was only that the round curves and plump 
outline offered more extended pinching surface. But 
while such ebullitions were under the master’s control,^ 
her enmity occasionally took a new and irrepressible • 
form. 

The master in his first estimate of the child’s character 
could not conceive that she had ever possessed a doll. 
But the master, like many other professed readers of 
character, was safer in a posteriori than a priori reason- 
ing, Mliss had a doll, but then it was emphati- 
cally Mliss’s doll, — a smaller copy of herself, its un- 
happy existence had been a secret discovered accidentally 
by Mrs. Morpher. It .had been the old-time companion 
of Mliss’s 'wanderings, and bore evident marks of 
suffering. Its original complexion was long since wash- 
ed away by the weather and anointed by the slime of 
ditches. It looked very much as Mliss had in days past. 
Its one gown of faded stuff was dirty and ragged as 
hers had been. Mliss had never been known to apply 
to it any childish term of endearment. She never exhi- 
bited it in the presence of other children. It was put 
severely to bed in a hollow tree near the school-house, 
and only allowed exercise during Mliss’s rambles. Ful- 
filling a stern duty to her doll, as she would to herself, it 
knew no luxuries. 

Now Mrs. Morpher, obeying a commendable impulse, 
bought another doll and gave it to Mliss. The child 
received it gravely and curiously. The master, on look- 
ing at it one day, fancied he saw a slight resemblance in 
its round red cheeks and mild blue eyes to Clytemnestra. 

It became evident before long that Mliss had also noticed 
the same resemblance. Accordingly she hammered its 
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waxen head on the rocks when she was alone, and some- 
times drag'g'ed it with a string" round its neck to and 
from school. At other times, setting- it up on her desk, 
she made a pin-cushion of its patient and inoffensive 
body. Whether this was done in reveng-e of what she 
considered a second lig-uralive obtrusion of Clytie’s ex- 
cellences upon her, or whether she had an intuitive ap- 
preciation of the rites of certain other heathens, and, 
indulging- in that “Fetish” ceremony, imagined that the 
original of her wax model would pine away and finally 
die, is a metaphysical question I shall not now consider. 

In spite of these moral vagaries, the master could not 
help noticing- in her diflerent tasks the working of a 
quick, restless, and vigorous perception. She knew 
neither the hesitancy nor the doubts of childhood. Her 
answers in class were always slighth’ dashed with auda- 
city. Of course she was not infallible. But her courage 
and daring in passing beyond her own depth and that 
of floundering little swimmers around her in their minds 
outweighed all errors of judgment. Children are not 
uelter than grown people in this respect, I fancy; and 
whenever the little red hand flashed abo-ye her desk, 
there was a wondering silence, and even the master was 
sometimes oppressed with a doubt of his own experience 
and judgment. 

Nevertheless, certain attributes which at first amused 
and entertained his fancy began to afflict him with grave 
doubts. He could not but see that Mliss was revenge- 
ful, irreverent, and wilful. That there was but one 
better qualit}' which pertained to her semi-savage dis- 
position — the faculty of phy'sical fortitude and self-sacri- 
fice, and another, though not always an attribute of the 
noble savag-e, — Truth. Mliss was both fearless and 
sincere; perhaps in such a character the adjectives were 
synonymous. 

The master had been doing some hard thinking on 
this subject, and had arrived at that conclusion quite 
common to all who think sincerely, that he was generally 
the slave of his own prejudices, when he determined to 
call on the Rev. MeSnagley for advice. This decision 
was somew'hat humiliating to his pride, as he and 
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McSnagley were not friends. But he thought of Miiss, 
and .the evening' of their first meeting ; and perhaps with 
a pardonable superstition that it was not chance alone 
that had guided her wilful feet to the school-house, and 
perhaps with a complacent consciousness of the rare 
magnanimit}- of the act, he choked back his dislike and 
went to McSnagle/. 

The reverend gentleman was glad to see him. More- 
j^^ver, he observed that the master was looking 
f/^“peartish,” and hoped he had got over the “neuralgy” 
and “rheumatiz. ” He himself had been troubled with 
a dumb “ager” since last conference. But be had learn- 
ed to “rastle and pray.” 

Pausing a moment to enable the master to write his 
certain method of curing the dumb “ager” upon the 
book and volume of his brain, Mr. McSnagley proceeded 
to inquire after Sister Morpher. “She is an adornment 
to Chrisfeauanity, and has a likely growin’ young family,” 
added Mr. McSnagley; “and there’s that mannerly 
young gal, — so well behaved, — Miss Clytie. ” In fact, 
Clytie’s perfections seemed to affect him to such an 
extent that he dwelt for several minutes upon them., 
The master was doubly embarrassed. In the first place, 
there was an enforced contrast with poor Miiss in all 
this praise of Clytie. Secondly; there was something un- 
pleasantly confidential in his tone of speaking of Mrs. 
Morpher’s earliest born. So that the master, after a 
few futile efforts to say something natural, found it con- 
venient to recall another engagement, and left without 
asking the information required, but in his after reflec- 
tions somewhat unjustly giving the Rev. Mr. McSnagley ! 
the full benefit of having refused it. 

Perhaps this rebuff placed the master and pupil once-, 
more in the close communion of old. The child seemed 
tc notice the change in the master’s manner, which had 
of late been constrained, and in one of their long post- > 
jDrandial walks she stopped suddenly, and, mounting a 
stump, looked full in his face with big searching eyes. 
“You ain’t mad?” said she, with an interrogative shake 
of the black braids. “No.” “Nor bothered?” “No.” 
“Nor hungry?” (Hunger was to Miiss a sickness that 
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might attack a person at any moment.) “No.” “Nor 
thinking of her?” “Of whom, Lissy?” “That white 
girl.” (This was the latest epithet invented by Mliss, 
who was a very dark brunette, to express Clytemnestra.) 
“No.” “Upon your word?” (A substitute for “Hope 
you’ll die!” proposed by the master.) “Yes.” “And 
sacred honour?” “Yes.” Then Mliss gave him a fierce 
little kiss, and, hopping down, flutted off. For two or 
three days after that she condescended to appear more 
like other children, and be, as she expressed it, “good.” 

Two years had passed since the master’s advent at 
Smith’s Pocket, and as his salary was not large, and 
the prospects of Smith’s Pocket eventually becoming 
the capital of the state not entirely definite, he con- 
templated a change. He had informed the school trustees 
privately of his intentions, but, educated young men of 
unblemished moral character being scarce at that time, 
he consented to continue his school term through the 
winter tO' early spring. None else knew of his intention 
except his one friend, a Dr. Duchesne, a young Creole 
physician known to the people of Wingdam as 
"Duchesny.” He never mentioned it to Mrs. Morpher, 
Clytie, or any of his scholars. His reticence was partly 
the result of a constitutional indisposition to fuss, partly 
a desire to be spared the questions and surmises of 
vulgar curiosity, and partly that he never really believed 
he was going to do anything before it was done. 

He did not like to think of Mliss. It was a selfish in- 
stinct, perhaps, which made him try to fancy his feeling 
for the child was foolish, romantic, and unpractical. He 
even tried to imagine that she would do better under 
the control of an older and sterner teacher. Then she 
was nearly eleven, and in a few years, by the rules of 
Red Mountain, would be a woman. He had done his 
duty. After Smith’s death he addressed letters to 
Smith’s relatives, and received one answer from a sister 
of Melissa’s mother. Thanking the master, she stated 
her intention of leaving the Atlantic States for California 
with her husband in a few months. This was a slight 
superstructure for the airy castle which the master pic- 
tured for Mliss’s house, but it was easy to fancy that 
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some loving, sympathetic woman, with the claims of 
kindred, might better guide her wayward nature. Yet, 
when the master had read the letter, Mliss listened to 
it carelessly, received it submissively, and afterwards cut 
figures out of it with her scissors, supposed to represent 
Clytemnestra, labelled “the white girl” to prevent mis- 
takes, and impaled them upon the outer walls of the 
school7house. 

When the summer was about spent, and the last 
harvest had been gathered in the valleys, the master be- 
thought him of_gatherijng in_a_few ripM^jd^hopts of the_ 
young Jdea,. and of having his harvest-home, or exami- 
nation. So the sava ns and professionals of Smith’s 
Pocket were gathered to witness that time-honoured 
custom of placing timid children in a constrained posi- 
tion, and bullying them as in a witness-box. As usual 
in such cases, the most audacious and self-possessed 
were the lucky recipients of the honours. The reader 
will imagine that in the present instance Mliss and Clytie 
were pre-eminent, and divided public attention ; Mliss 
with her clearness of material perception and self-reli- 
ance, Clytie with her placid self-esteem and’ saint-like 
correctness of deportment. The other little ones were 
timid and blundering. Mliss’s readiness and brilliancy, 
of course, captivated the greatest number and provoked 
the greatest applause. Mliss’s antecedents had uncon- 
sciously awakened the strongest sympathies of a class 
whose atheletic forms were ranged against the walls, 
or whose handsome bearded faces looked in at the 
windows. But Mliss’s popularity was overthrown by 
an unexpected circumstance. 

McSnagley had invited himself, and had been going 
through the pleasing entertainment of frightening the 
more timid pupils by the vaguest and most ambiguous 
questions delivered in an impressive funeral tone ; and 
Mliss had soared into Astronomy, and was tracking the 
course of our spotted ball through space, and keeping 
time with the music of the spheres, and defining .the 
tethered orbits of the planets, when McSnagley im- 
pressively arose. “Meelissy ! ye were speaking of the 
re-vplutions pf this yere yearth and the movements of 
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Lhe sun, and I think ye said it had been a-doing of it 
since the creashun, el}?” MHss nodded a scornful affir- 
mative. “Well, war that the truth?” said McSnagley, 
folding his arms. “Yes,” said Mliss, shutting up her 
little red lips tightly. The handsome outlines at the 
windows peered further in the school-room, and a saintly 
Raphael-face, with blond beard and soft blue eyes, 
belonging to the biggest scamp in the diggings, turned 
toward the child and whispered, “Stick to it Mliss !” 
The reverend gentleman heaved a deep sigh, and cast 
a compassionate glance at the master, then at the 
children, and then rested his. look on Clytie. That 
young woman softly elevated her round, white arm. Its 
seductive curves were enhanced by a gorgeous and mas- 
sive specimen bracelet, the gift of one of her humblest 
worshippers, worn in honour of the occasion. There 
was a momentary silence. Clytie’s round cheeks were 
very pink and soft. Ch'tie’s big eyes were very bright 
and blue. Clytie’s low-necked white book-muslin rested 
softly on Clytie’s white, plump shoulders. Clytie looked 
at the master, and the master nodded. Then Clytie 
spoke softly : — 

“Joshua commanded the sun to stand still, and it 
obeyed him !” There was a low hum of applause in the 
school-room, a triumphant expression on McSnagley’s 
face, a grave shadow on the master’s, and a comical 
look of disappointment reflected from the windows. Mliss 
skimmed rapidly over her Astronomy, and then shut 
the book with a loud snap. A groan burst from 
McSnagley, an expression of astonishment from the 
school-room, a yell from the windows, as Mliss brought 
her red fist down on the desk, with the emphatic 
declaration ; 

“It’s a d — n lie. I don’t believe it !” 

CHAPTER IV 

The long wet season had drawn near its close. Signs 
of spring were visible in the swelling buds and rushing 
torrents. The pine-forests exhaled the fresher spicery. 
The azaleas were already budding, the Ceanothus getting 
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ready its lilac livery for spring. On the green upland 
which climbed Red Mountain at its southern aspect the 
long spike of the monk’s-hood shot up from its broad- 
leaved stool, and once more shook its dark-blue bells. 
Again the billow above Smith’s grave was soft and 
green, its crest just tossed with the foam of daisies and 
buttercups. The little graveyard had gathered a few 
new. dwellers in the past year, and the mounds were 
placed two by two by the little paling until they reached 
Smith’s grave, and there there ivas but one. General 
superstition had shunned it, and the plot beside Smith 
was vacant. 

There had been several placards posted about the 
town, intimating- that, at a certain period, a celebrated 
dramatic company would perform, for a few days, a 
series of “side-splitting” and “screaming farces;” that, 
alternating pleasantly with this, there would be some 
,mel{Mrama. and a grand divertisement, which would in- 
"cTucle singing, dancing,' etc. These announcements 
occasioned a great fluttering among the little folk, and 
were the theme of much excitement and great specula- 
tion among the master’s scholars. The master had 
promised Mliss, to whom this sort of thing was sacred 
and rare, that she should go, and on that momentous 
evening the master and Mliss “assisted.” 

The performance was the pTerol^t style of heavy 
mediocrity ; the melodrama was not bad enough to laugh 
at nor good enough to excite. But the master, turning 
wearily to the child, was astonished, and felt something 
like self-accusation in noticing the peculiar effect upon 
her excitable nature. The red blood flushed in her 
cheeks at each stroke of her panting little heart. Her 
small passionate lips were slightly parted to give vent 
to her hurried breath. Her widely opened lids threw up 
and arched her black eyebrows. She did not laugh at 
the dismal comicalities of the funny man, for Mliss 
seldom laughed. Nor was she discreetly affected to the 
delicate extremes of the corner of a white handkerchief, 
as was the tender-hearted “Clytie,” who was talking 
with her “feller” and ogling the master at the same 
moment. But when the performance was over, and 
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the green curtain fell on the little stage, Mliss drew a 
long deep breath, and turned to the master’s grave face 
with a half apologetic smile and wearied gesture. Then 
she said, “Now take me home!’’ and dropped the lids 
of her black eyes, as if to dwell once more in fancy, on 
the mimic stage. 

On their way to Mrs. Morpher’s, the master thought 
proper to ridicule the whole performance. Now he 
shouldn’t wonder if Mliss thought that the young lady 
who acted so beautifully was really in earnest, and in love 
with the gentleman who wore such fine clothes. 'Well, il 
she were in love with him, it was a very unfortunate 
thing! “W^hy?” said Mliss, with an upward sweep ol 
the drooping lid. “Oh ! well, he couldn’t support his 
wife at his present salary, and pay so much a week for 
his fine clothes, and then they wouldn’t receive as much 
wages if they were married as if they were merely 
lovers — that is,” added the master, “if they are nol 
?dready married to somebody else; but 1 think the 
husband of the pretty young countess takes the tickets 
at the door, or pulls up the curtain, or snuffs the candles, 
oi does something equally refined and elegant. As tc 
the young man with nice clothes, which are really nice 
now, and must cost at least two and a half or three 
dollars, not to speak of that mantle of I'ed druggei 
which I happen to know the price of, for I bought some 
of it for my room once ; as to this young man, Lissy, 
he is a pretty good fellow, and if he does drink occa- 
sionally, I don’t think people ought to take advantage 
of it and give him black eyes and throw him in the 
mud. Do you ? I am sure he might owe me two dollars 
and a half a long time before I would throw it up in his 
face, as the fellow did the other night at Wingdam.” 

Mliss had taken his hand in both of hers and was 
trying to look in his eyes, which the young man kepi 
as resolutely averted. Mliss had a faint idea of irony, 
Indulging herself sometimes in a species of sardonic 
humour which was equally visible in her actions and her 
speech. But the young man continued in this strain 
until they had reached Mrs. Morpher’s, and he had 
deposited Mliss in her maternal charge. Waiving the 
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invitation of Mrs. Morphfer to refreshment and rest, and 
shading his eyes with his hand to keep out the blue- 
eyed Clytemnestra’s siren glances, he excused himself, 
and went home. 

For two or three days after the advent of the dramatic 
company, Mliss was late at school, and the master’s 
usual Friday afternoon ramble was for once omitted, 
owing- to the absence of his trustworthy guide. As he 
was putting away his books and preparing to leave the 
school-house, a small voice piped at his side, “Please, 
sir?’’ The master turned, and there stood Aristides 
Morpher. 

“Well, my little man,” said the master, impatiently, 
“what is it? quick !” 

“Please, sir, me and ‘Kerg’ thinks that Mliss is 
going to run away agin.” 

“What’s that, sir?” said the master, with that unjust 
testiness with which we always receive disagreeable 
news. 

“Why, sir, she don’t stay home any more, and ‘Kerg’ 
and me see her talking with one of those actor fellers, 
and she’s with him now; and please, sir, yesterday she 
told ‘Kerg’ and me she could make a speech as well as 
Miss Cellerstina Montmoressy, and she spouted right 
off by heart,” and the little fellow paused in a collapsed 
condition. 

“What actor?” asked the master. 

“Him as wears the shiny hat. And hair. And gold 
pin. And gold chain,” said the just Aristides, putting 
periods for commas to eke out his breath. 

The master put on his gloves and hat, feeling an un- 
pleasant tightness in his chest and thorax, and walked 
out in the road. Aristides trotted along by his side, 
endeavouring to keep pace with his short legs to the 
master’s strides, when the master stopped suddenly, 
and Aristides bumped up against him. “Where were 
they talking?” asked the master, as if continuing the 
conversation. 

“At the A rcade, ” said Aristides. 

When they reached the main street the master paused. 
“Run down home,” said he to the boy. “If Mliss is 
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there, come to the Arcade and tell me. If she isn’t 
there, stay home; run!” And off trotted the short- 
legg'ed Aristides. 

The Arcade was just across the way — a long rambling 
building, containing a bar-room, billiard-room, and 
restaurant. -As the young man crossed the plaza he 
noticed that two or three of the passers-b}" turned and 
looked after him. He looked at his clothes, took out 
itis handkerchief and wiped his face, before he entered 
the bar-room. It contained the usual number of 
loungers, who stared at him as he entered. One of them 
looked at him so fixedly and with such a strange expres- 
sion, that the master stopped and looked again, and 
then saw it was only his own reflection in a large mirror. 
This made the master think that perhaps he was a little 
excited, and so he took up a copy of the Red Mountain 
Banner from one of the tables, and tried to recover his 
composure by reading the column of advertisements. 

He then walked through the bar-room, through the 
restaurant, and into the billiard-room. The child was 
not there. In the latter apartment a person was stand- 
ing by one ot the tables with a broad-brimmed glazed 
hat on his head. The master recognized him as the 
agent of the dramatic company ; he had taken a dislike 
to him at their first meeting, from the peculiar fashion 
of wearing his beard and hair. Satisfied that the object 
of his search was not there, he turned to the man with 
a glazed hat. He had noticed the master, but tried that 
common trick of unconsciousness, in which vulgar 
natures always fail. Balancing a billiard cue in his 
hand, he pretended to play with a ball in the centre of 
the table. The master stood opposite to him until he 
raised his e_\cs; when their glances met, the master 
walked up to him. 

He had intended to avoid a scene or quarrel, but 
when he began to speak, something kept rising in his 
throat and retarded his utterance, and his own voice 
frightened him, it sounded so distant, low, and reson ant. 

‘‘I understand,” he began, “that Melissa Smith, an 
orphan, and one of my scholars, has talked with you 
about adopting your profession. Is that so?” 
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The man with the glazed hat leaned over the table, 
and made an imaginarj^ shot that sent the ball spinning 
round rhe cushions. Then walking round the table he 
recovered the ball, and placed it upon the spot. This 
duty discharged, getting ready for another shot, he 
said : 

“S’pose she has?” 

The master choked up again, but, squeezing the 
cushion of the table in his gloved hand, he went on : — 

‘Tf you are a gentleman, I have only to tell you 
that I am her guardian, and responsible for her career. 
You know as well as I do the kind of life you oifer her. 
As you may learn of any one here, I have already 
brought her cut of an existence worse than death — out 
of the streets and the contamination^ of vice. I am 
tr5nng to do so again. Let us talk like men. She has 
neither father, mother, sister, or brother. Are you 
seeking to give her an equivalent for these?” 

The man with the glazed hat examined the point of 
his cue, and then looked around for somebody to enjoy 
the joke with him. 

‘T know that she is a strange, wilful girl,” continued 
the master, “but she is better than she was. I believe 
that I have some influence over hfer still. I beg and 
hope, therefore, you will take no further steps in this 
matter, but as a man, as a gentleman, leave her to 

me. I am willing ” But here something rose again 

in the master’s throat, and the sentence remained un- 
finished. 

The man with the glazed hat, mistaking the master’s 
silence, raised his head with a coarse, brutal laugh, and 
said in a loud voice : — 

‘‘Want her yourself, do you? That cock won’t 
fight here, young man !” 

The insult was more in the tone than the words, more 
in the glance than tone, and more in the man’s instinc- 
tive nature than all these. The best appreciable rhetoric 
to this kind of animal is a blow. The master felt this, 
and with his pent-up, nervous energy finding expression 
in the one act, he struck the brute full in his grinning 
face. The blow sent the glazed hat one way and the 
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cue another, and tore the g^love and skin from the 
master’s hand from knuckle to joint. It opened up the 
corners of the fellow’s mouth, and spoilt the peculiar 
shape of his beard for some time to come. 

There was a shout, an imprecation, a jcuffle, and the 
trampling of many feet. Then the crowd parted right 
and left, and two sharp quick reports followed each 
other in rapid succession. Then they closed again about 
his opponent, and the master was standing alone. He 
remembered picking bits of burning wadding from his 
coat-sleeve with his left hand. Some one was holding 
his other hand. Looking at it, he saw it was still 
bleeding from the blow, but his fingers were clenched 
around the handle of a glittering knife. He could not 
remember when or how he got it. 

The man who was holding his hand was Mr. Morpher. 
He hurried the master to the door, but the master held 
back, and tried to tell him as well as he could with his 
parched throat about “Mliss.” “It’s all right, my boy,” 
said Mr. Morpher. “She’s home!” And they passed 
out into the street together. As they walked along 
Mr. Morpher said that Mliss had come running into 
the house a few moments before, and had dragged him 
out, saying that somebody was trying to kill the master 
at the Arcade. Wishing to be alone, the master pro- 
mised Mr. Morpher that he would not seek the Agent 
again that night, and parted from him, taking the 
road toward the school-house. He was surprised in 
nearing it to find the door open — still more surprised to 
find Mliss sitting there. 

The master’s nature, as I have hinted before, had, 
like most sensitive organisations, a selfish basis. The 
brutal taunt thrown out by his late adversary still 
rankled in his heart. It was possible, he thought, that 
such a construction might be put upon his affection for 
the child, which at best was foolish and Quixotic. Be- 
sides, had she not voluntarily abnegated his authority 
and affection And what had everybody else said about 
. her? Why should he alone combat the opinion of all, 
and be at last obliged tacitly to confess the truth of ail 
they had predicted? And he had been a participant in 
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a low bar-room fight with a common boor, and risked 
his life, to prove what? What had he proved? Nothing! 
What would the people say? What would his friends 
say? What would McSnagley say? 

In his self-accusation the last person he should have 
wished to meet was Mliss. He entered the door, and, 
going up to his desk, told the child, in a few cold words, 
that he was busy, and wished to be alone. As she rose 
he took her vacant seat, and, sitting down, buried his 
head in his hands. When he looked up again she was 
still standing there. She was looking at his face with 
an anxious expression. 

“Did you kill him?’’ she asked. 

“No !’’ said the master. 

“That’s what I gave you the knife for !’’ said the 
child, quickly. 

“Gave me the knife?” repeated the master, in be- 
wilderment. 

“Yes, gave you the knife. I was there under the bar. 
Saw you hit him. Saw you both fall. He dropped his 
old knife, l gave it to you. W’hy didn’t you stick 
him?” said Mliss, rapidly, with an expressive twinkle 
of the black eyes and a gesture of the little red hand. 

The master could only look his astonishment. 

“Yes,” said Mliss. “If you’d asked me. I’d told 
you I was off with the play-actors. Why was I off with 
the play-actors? Because you wouldn’t tell me you was 
going away. I knew it. I heard you tell the Doctor so. 

I wasn’t a-going to stay here alone with those Morpher’s. 
I’d rather die first.” 

With a dramatic gesture which was perfectly con- 
sistent with her character, she drew from her bosom a 
few limp green leaves, and, holding them out at arm’s 
length, said in her quick vivid way, and in the queer 
pronunciation of her old life, which she fell into when 
■ unduly excited : 

“That’s the poison plant you said would kill me. I’ll 
go with the play-actors, or I’ll eat this and die here. 

I don’t care which. I won’t stay here, where they 
hate and despise me ! Neither would you let me, if 
you didn’t hate and despise me too !” 
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The passionate little breast heaved, and two big" tears 
peeped over the edge of Mliss’s ej^elids, but she whisked 
them away with the corner of her apron as if they had 
been wasps. 

“If you lock me up in jail,” said Mliss, fiercely, “to 
keep me from the play-actors. I’ll poison myself. Father 
killed himself — -whj’ shouldn’t I? You said a mouthful 
of that root would kill me, and I always carry it here,” 
and she struck her breast with her clenched fist. 

The master thought of the vacant plot beside Smith’s 
grave, and of the passionate little figure before him. 
Seizing her hands in his and looking into her truthful 
eyes, he said ; 

“Lissy, will you go with me?" 

The child put her arms around his neck, and said, 
joyfully, “Yes.” 

“But now — to-night?” 

“To-night. ” 

.And, hand in hand, they passed into the road — the 
narrow road that had once brought her weary feet to 
the master’s door, and which it seemed she should not 
tread again alone. The stars glittered brightly above 
them. For good or ill the lesson had been learned, and 
behind them the school of Red Mountain closed upon 
them for ever. 
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Robert Louis Stevenson 

“Yes,” said the dealer, “our nvindfalls are of various 
kinds. Some customers are ig-norant, and then I touch 
a dividend on my superior knowledge. Some are dis- 
honest,” and here he held up the candle, so that the 
light fell strongly on his visitor, “and in that case,” he 
continued, “I profit by my virtue.” 

Markheim had but just entered from the daylight 
streets, and his eyes had not yet grown familiar with 
the mingled shine and darkness in the shop. At these 
pointed words, and before the near presence of the 
flame, he blinked painfully and looked aside. 

The dealer chuckled. “You come to me on Christ- 
mas Day,” he resumed, “when you know that I am 
alone in my house, put up my shutters, and make a 
point of refusing business. Well, you will have to 
pay for that; you will have to pay for my loss of time, 
when I should be balancing my books ; you will have 
to pay, besides, for a kind of manner that I remark in 
you to-day very strongly. I am the essence of discre- 
tion, and ask no awkward questions ; but when a 
customer cannot look me in the eye, he has to pay for 
it.” The dealer once more chuckled; and then, chang- 
ing to his usual business voice, though still with a note 
of irony, “You can give, as usual, a clear account of 
how you came into the possession of the object?” he 
continued. “Still your uncle’s cabinet? A remarkable 
collector, sir !” 

And the little pale, round-shouldered dealer stood 
almost on tip-toe, looking over the top of his gold 
spectacles, and nodding his head with every mark of 
disbelief. Markheim returned Ins gaze jwith one of^ 
infinite pity, and~a~tbuch of Horror. 

“THis~fIrhe7”^^icnhe, “you are in error. I have not 
come to sell, but to buy. I have no curios to dispose 
of ; my uncle’s cabinet is bare to the wainscot ; even 
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were it still intact, I have done well on the Stock Ex- 
change, and should more likely add to it than otherwise, 
and my errand to-day is simplicity itself. I seek a 
Christmas present for a lady,” he continued, waxing 
more fluent as he struck into the speech he had pre- 
pared; ‘‘and certainly I owe you every excuse for thus 
disturbing you upon so small a matter. But the thing 
was neglected yesterday ; I must produce my little com- 
pliment at dinner ; and, as you very well know, a rich 
marriage is not a thing to be neglected.” 

There followed a pause, during which the dealer 
seemed to weigh this statement incredulously. The 
ticking of many clocks among the curious lumber of 
the shop, and the faint rushing of the cabs in a near 
thoroughfare, filled up the interval of silence. 

‘‘Well, sir,” said the dealer, ‘‘be it so. You are an 
old customer after all ; and if, as you say, you have 
the chance of a good marriage, far be it from me to be 
an obstacle. Here is a nice thing for a lady now,” he 
went on, ‘‘this hand glass — fifteenth century, warranted; 
comes from a good collection, too ; but I reserve the 
name, in the interests of my customer, who was just 
like yourself, my dear sir, the nephew and sole heir of 
a remarkable collector.” 

The dealer, while he thus ran on in his dry and 
biting voice, had stooped to take the object from its 
place ; and, as he had done so, a shock had passed 
through Markheim, a start both of hand and foot, a 
sudden leap of many tumultuous passions to the face. 
It passed as swiftly as it came, and left no trace beyond 
a certain trembling of the hand that now received the 
glass. 

‘‘A glass,” he said hoarsely, and then paused, and 
repeated it more clearly. ‘‘A glass? For Christmas? 
Surely not?” 

‘‘And v.'hy not?” cried the dealer. ‘‘Why not a glass?” 

Markheim was looking upon him with an indefinable, 
yixpression. ‘‘You ask me why not?” he said. ‘‘Why, 
look here — look in it — look at yourself ! Do you like 
to see it? No! nor I — nor anv man.” 

The little man had jumped back when Markheim had 
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so suddenly confronted him with the mirror; but r.O“‘. 
perceiving" there was ■ nothing" worse on nar.d. he 
chuckled. “Your future lady, sir, must be pre~" hard 
favoured,” said he. 

“I ask you,” said Markheim, “for a Car;s~as 
present, and you give me this — this damned rc~unc=r 
of years, and sins and follies — this h.r.r.d-const-cr.C“^ 
Did you mean it? Had you a thought ;n your 
Tell me. It will be better for you if yo"j do. _ Come, 
tell me about yourself. I hazard a guess ncv . . o- 

are in se cret a very charitable man?’" ^ 

^ The dealer looked closely at his comparuc^.. L 
very odd, Markheim did not appear lo ce ic_g..mg . 
there was something in his face like ar- eTiC. c 


hope, but nothing of mirth. 

“What are you driving at?” the dealer o-'.-.e . 

“Not charitable?” returned the omer gloomily. 
“Not charitable; not pious; not scrucuimus: unlo^Mng. 
unbeloved; a hand to get money, a sate lO .-.eep il. ^ 
that all? Dear God, man, is that ah. , 

“I will tell you what it is,” 
some sharpness, and then broke olf again m ^ 

“But I see this is a love match of yours, and %ou ha.c 
been drinking the lady’s health. , 

“Ah!” cried Markheim, ^ ' 

“Ah, have vou been in love? Tell me t 

“I,” cried the dealer. “I in love! never had .he 
time,’ nor have I the time_ to-day for all this nonsense. 

Will you take the glass? ^ 

. “Mthere is the ^urr)^?’’ ret-neo^ 

IS very pleasant to stand here 

short and ‘ nrild i one as this. 

} pleasure no, rnn<r to what little "we can get. 

JVe should rather cling, chn ^ 

Ike a rnan at a c h ejge-^ enough. 

- you think upon evem- feature of humamn". 

If we fall,_ to dash Let us talk of each 

Hence it is best to talk pleas - , , t ^ 

other : why shouM become friends?” 

fidential. Mtho knows, v.e ^ ,, 

iiT , . .. sTroar-ft to sav to VOU. saio me 

T have just one worn ro - . 
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dealer. “Either make your purchase, or walk out of 
my shop !’’ 

“True, true,” said Markheiin. “Enough fooling. 
To business. Show me something else.” 

The dealer stooped once more, this time to replace 
the glass upon the shelf, his thin blond hair falling 
over his eyes as he did so. Markheim moved a little 
nearer, with one hand in the pocket of his greatcoat; 
he drew himself up and filled his lungs; at the sam.e 
time many different emotions were depicted together on 
his face — terror, horror, and resolve, fascination and a 
physical repulsion ; and through a haggard lift of his 
upper lip, his teeth looked out. 

“This, perhaps, ma}’ suit,” observed the dealer : and 
then, as he began to re-arise, Markheim bounded from 
behind upon his victim. The long, skewerlike dagger 
Hashed and fell. The dealer struggled like a hen, striking 
his temple on the shelf, and then tumbled on the floor 
in a heap. 

Time had some score of small voices in that shop, 
some stately and slow as was becoming to their great 
age ; others garrulous and hurried. All these told out 
the seconds in an intricate chorus of tickings. Then 
the passage of a lad’s feet, heavily running on the 
pavement, broke in upon these smaller voices and 
startled Islarkheim into the consciousness of his sur- 
■ roundings. He looked about him awfully. The candle 
stood on the counter, its flame solemnly wagging in a 
draught ; and by that inconsiderable movement, the whole 
room was filled with noiseless bustle and kept heaving 
like a sea : the tall shadows nodding, the gross blots of 
darkness swelling and dwindling as with respiration, the 
faces of the portraits and the china gods changing and 
wavering like images In water. The inner door stood 
ajar, and peered into that leaguer of shadows with a 
long slit of daylight like a pointing finger. 

From these fear-stricken rovings, Markheim’s eyes 
returned to the body of his victim, where it lay both 
humped and sprawling, incredibly small and strangely 
meaner than in life. In these poor, miserlv clothes, 
in that ungainly attitude, the dealer lay like so much 
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sawdust. Markheim had feared to see it, and, lo ! it 
was notinng-. _Anc^ yet, as he gazed, this bundle of 
old clothes and pool of blood began to find eloquent 
'voices? There iF must lie ; there was none to work the 
cunning hinges or direct the miracle of locomotion — 
there it must lie till it was found. Found ! ay, and 
then? Then would this dead flesh lift up a cry that 
would ring over England, and fill the world with the 
echoes of pursuit. A}', dead or not, this was still the 
enemy. “Time was that when the brains were out,” 
he thought ; and the first word struck into his mind. 
Time, now that the deed was accomplished — time, which 
had closed for the victim, had become instant and 
momentous for the slayer. 

The thought was yet in his mind, when, first one 
and then another, with every variety of pace and voice 
— one deep as the bell from a cathedral turret, another 
ringing on its treble notes the prelude of a waltz — 
.the clocks began to strike the hour _of three in the 
afternoon. 

The sudden outbreak of so many tongues in that 
dumb chamber staggered him. He began to ^bestir 
himself, going to and fro with the candle, beleaguered 
by moving shadows, and startled to the soul by chance 
reflections. In many rich mirrors, some of home de- 
sign, some from Venice or Amsterdam, he saw his 
face repeated and repeated, as it were an army of 
spies ; his own eyes met and detected him ; and the 
sound of his own steps, lightly as they fell, vexed the 
surrounding quiet. And still, as he continued to fif 
his pockets, his mind accused him with a sickening 
'iteration, of the thousand faults of his design. Ht 
should have chosen a more quiet hour; he shouk 
have prepared an aljbi; he should not have used £ 
knife; he should have been more cautious, and onlj 
bound and gagged the dealer, and not killed him ; he 
should have been more bold, and killed the servant 
also ; he should have done all things otherwise : 
poignant regrets, weary, incessant toiling of the mind 
to change what was unchangeable, to plan what was 
now useless, to be the architect of the irrevocable past. 
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Meanwhile, and behind all this activity, brute terrors, 
like the scurrying' of rats in a deserted attic, filled the 
more remote chambers of his brain with riot; the hand 
of the constable would fall heavy on his shoulder, and 
his nerves would jerk like a hooked fish; or he beheld, 
in galloping defile, the dock, the prison, the gallows, 
and the black coffin. 

Terror of the people in the street sat down 
before his mind like a besieging army. It was im- 
possible, he thought, but that some rumour of the 
struggle must have reached their ears and set on edge 
their curiosity ; and now, in all the neighbouring houses, 
he divined them sitting motionless and with uplifted 
ear — solitary people, condemned to spend Christmas 
dwelling alone on memories of the past, and now 
startlingly recalled from that tender exercise; happy 
family parties, struck into silence round the tabj_e, the 
mother still with raised finger : every degree and age 
and humour, but all, by thei, own hearths, prying and 
hearkening and weaving the rope that was to hang 
him. Sometimes it seemed to him he could not move 
loo softly ; the clink of the tali Bohemian goblets rang 
out loudly like a bell ; and alarmed by the bigness of 
the ticking, he was tempted to stop the docks. And 
then, again, with a swift transition of his terrors, the 
very silence of the place appeared a source of peril, and 
a thing to strike and freeze the passer-by ; and he would 
step more boldly, and bustle aloud among the contents 
of the shop, and imitate, with elaborate bravado, the 
movements of a busy man at ease in his own house. 

But he was now so pulled about by different alarms 
that, while one portion of his mind was still alert and 
cunning, another trembled on the brink of lunacy. Qne" 
hallucination in particular took a strong hold on his 
credulity. The neighbour hearkening with -white face 
beside his window, the passer-by arrested by a horrible 
surmise on the pavement — these could at worst suspect, 
they could not know ; through the brick walls and 
■ shuttered windows only sounds could penetrate. But 
here, within the house, was he alone? He knew he 
was ; he had watched the servant set forth sweet-heart- 
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Ing, in her poor best, "out for the day’’ written in every 
ribbon and smile. Yes, he was alone, of course; and 
yet, in the bulk of empty house above him, he could 
surely hear a stir of delicate footing — he was surely 
conscious, inexplicably conscious of some presence. Ay, 
surely ; to every room and corner of the house his ima- 
gination followed it; and now it was a faceless thing, 
and yet had eyes to see with ; and again it was a shadow 
of himself ; and yet again behold the image of the dead 
dealer, reinspired with cunning and hatred. 

At times, with a strong effort, he would glance at 
the open door which still seemed to repel his eyes. 
The house was tall, the skylight small and dirty, the 
day blind with fog; and the light that filtered down 
to the ground story was exceedingly faint, and showed 
dimly on the threshold of the shop. And. yet, in thal 
strip of doubtful brightness, did there not hang waver- 
ing a shadow? 

'Suddenl y, from the street outside, a very joviaj 
gentl ema n ..b egan _to beat with a staff on ythe~iEo^-door, 
accompanying his blows 'with shouts and railleries in 
which the dealer was continually called upon by name. 
Markheim, smitten into ice, glanced at the dead man. 
But no ! he lay quite still; he was fled away far beyond 
earshot of these blows and shoutings; he was sunk 
beneath seas of silence ; and his name, which would 
once have caught his notice above the howling of a 
storm, had become an empty sound. And p resently 
JLhe__ joviaX_ gentleman desisted from his knocking and 
departed. 

Here was a broad hint to hurry what remained tp 
be done, to get forth from this accusing neighbourhood, 
to plunge into a bath of London multitudes, and to 
reach, on the other side of day, that haven of safety and 
apparent innocence — his bed. One visitor had come : 
al any moment another might follow and be more obsti- 
nate. To have done the deed, and yet not to reap the 
profit, would be too abhorrent a failure. The money, 
that was now Markheim’s concern; and as a melfns to 
.that, the keys. 

He glanced over his shoulder at the open door, where 
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the shadow was still ling'ering' and shivering' ; and with 
no conscious repugnance of the mind, yet with a 
tremor of the belly, he drew near the body of his victim. 
The human character had quite departed. Like a suit 
half-stuffed with bran, the limbs lay scattered, the trunk 
doubled, on the floor ; and j’et the thing repelled him. 
Although so dingy and inconsiderable to the eye, he 
feared it might have more significance to the touch. He 
took the body by the shoulders, and turned it on its 
back. It was strangely light and supple, and the limbs, 
as if they had been broken, fell into the oddest postures. 
The face was robbed of all expression ; but it was as 
pale as wax, and shockingly smeared with blood about 
one temple. That was, for Markheim, the one dis- 
pleasing circumstance. It carried him back, upon the 
instant, to a certain fair-day in a fishers’ village ; a gray 
day, a piping wind, a crowd upon the street, the blare 
of brasses, the booming of drums, the nasal voice of a 
ballad singer ; and a boy going to and fro, buried over 
head in the crowd and divided between interest and 
fear, until, coming out upon the chief place of con- 
course, he beheld a booth and a great screen with 
pictures, dismally designed, garishly coloured : Brown- 
rigg with her apprentice; the Mannings with their 
murdered guest ; Weare in the death-grip of Thurtell ; 
and a score besides of famous crimes. The thing was 
as clear as an illusion ; he was once again that little 
boy ; he was looking once again, and with the same 
sense of physical revolt, at these vile pictures ; he was 
still stunned by the thumping of the drums. A bar 
of that day’s music returned upon his memory; and 
at that, for the first time, a qualm came over him, a 
breath of nausea, a sudden weakness of the joints, which 
he must instantly resist and conquer. 

He judged it more prudent to. confront than to flee 
from these considerations ; looking the more hardily 
in the dead face, bending his mind to realize the nature 
and greatness of his crime. So little a while ago that 
face had moved with every change of sentiment, that 
pale mouth had spoken, that body had been all on fire 
with governable energies ; and now, and by his act, that 
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piece of life had been arrested, as the horologist, with 
interjected finger, arrests the beating of the clock. So 
^le reason ed in jvaii^;_lie^ could jise to n o mor e rernorse- 
, ful con sc iousne ss ; the same heart vvh’icli had shuddered 
before the painted effigies of crime, looked on its 
reality unmoved. _At best, he felt j. gleam, pf pity^ for^ 

. one wh o had l^^n endowed in vain with all those 

^f^ulties that can make th^e world a garden of enchanh: 

' ^ment, one, who ha d never lived and who was now dead. 
But of penitence, no, not a tre mor . 

With th^ shak ing himself cl ear of these corisidera- 
tions , he found the ke};s and advanced towards Ihe 
^p_en_^or of the shop. Outside, it had begun to rain 
smart ly ; and the sound of the shower upon the roof 
had banished silence. Like some dripping cavern, the 
chambers of the house were haunted by an incessant 
echoing, which filled the ear and mingled with the tick- 
ing of the clocks. And, as Markheim approached the 
door, he seemed to hear, in answer to his own cautious 
tread, the steps of another foot withdrawing up the 
stair. The shadow still palpitated loosely on the 
threshold. He threw a ton’s weight of resolve upon his 
muscles, and drew back the door. 

The faint, foggy daylight glimmered dimly on the 
bare floor and stairs ; on the bright suit of armour 
posted, halbert in hand, upon the landing; and on 
the dark wood-carvings, and framed pictures that 
hung against the yellow panels of the wainscot. So 
loud was the beating of the rain through all the house 
that, in Markheim ’s ears, it began to be distinguished 
into many different sounds. Footsteps and sighs, the 
tread of regiments marching in the distance, the chink 
of money in the counting, and the creaking of doors 
held stealthily ajar, appeared to mingle with the patter 
of the drops upon the cupola and the gushing of the 
water in the pipes. The sense that-be jvas not alone 
grew upon him to the verge of madness. On every side 
be was haunted and begirt by presences. He heard 
them moving in the upper chambers ; from the shop, he 
heard the dead man getting- to his leg's ; and as he began 
with a great effort to mount the stairs, feet fled quietly 
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before him and followed stealthily behind. If he were 
but deaf, he thought, how tranquilly' he would possess 
his soul ! And then again, and hearkening with ever 
fresh attention, he blessed himself for that unresting 
sense which held the outposts and stood a trusty sentinel 
upon his life. His head turned continually on his neck ; 
his eyes, which seemed starting from their orbits, 
scouted on everv side, and on every side were half- 
rewarded as with the tail of something nameless vanish- 
ing. The four-and-twenty steps to the first floor were 
four-and-twenty agonies. 

On that first storey, the doors stood ajar, three of 
them like three ambushes, shaking his nerves like the 
throats of cannon. He could never again, he felt, be 
sufficiently immured and fortified from men’s observ- 
ing eyes ; he longed to be home, girt in by walls, buried 
among bedclothes, and invisible to all but God. And 
at that thought he wondered a little, recollecting tales 
of other murderers and the fear they were said to 
entertain of heavenly avengers. It was not so, at least, 
with him. He feared the laws of nature, lest, in their 
callous and immutable procedure, they should preserve 
some damning evidence of his crime. He feared ten- 
fold more, with a slavish, superstitious terror, some 
scission in the continuity of man’s experience, some wil- 
ful illegality of nature. He played a game of skill, 
depending on the rules, calculating consequence from 
cause ; and what if nature, as the' defeated tyrant over- 
threw the chess-board, should break the mould of their 
succession? The like had befallen Napoleon (so writers 
said) when the winter changed the time of its appear- 
ance. The like might befall Markheim : the solid 
walls might become transparent and reveal his doings 
like those of bees in a glass hive ; the stout planks might 
yield under his foot like quicksands and detain him in 
their clutch ; av, and there were soberer accidents that 
might destrov him ; if, for instance, the house should 
fall and imprison him beside the bodv of his victim ; 
or the house next door should flv on fire, and the fire- 
men invade him from all sides. These things he feared ; 
and, in a sense, these things might be called the hands 
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of God reached forth against sin. But about God Him- 
self he was at ease ; his act was doubtless excep- 
tional, but so were his excuses, which God knew;' it 
was there, and not among men, that he felt sure of 
justice. 

When he had got safe into the drawing-room, and 
shut the door behind him, he was aware of a respite 
from alarms. The room was quite dismantled, un- 
carpeted besides, and strewn with packing cases and 
incongruous furniture; several great pier-glasses, in 
which he beheld himself at various angles, like an actor 
on a stage ; many pictures, framed and unframed, stand- 
ing, with their faces to the wall ; a fine Sheraton side- 
board, a cabinet of .marquetry, and a great old bed, 
with tapestry hangings. The windows opened to the 
floor ; but by great good fortune the lower part of the 
shutters had been closed, and this concealed him from 
the neighbours. Here, then, Markheim drew in a 
^.pac king case before the cabinet, and began to search 
among the keys. It was a long business, for there were 
many; and it was irksome, besides; for, after all, there 
might be nothing in the cabinet, and time was on the 
wing. But the closeness of the occupation sobered him. 
With the tail of his eye he saw the door — even glanced 
at it from time to time directly, like a besieg-ed com- 
mander pleased to verify the good estate of his defences. 
But in truth he was at peace. The rain falling in the 
street sounded natural and pleasant. Presently, on 
the other side, the notes of a piano were wakened to the 
music of a hymn, and the voices of many children took 
up the air and words. How stately, how comfortable 
was the melody ! How fresh the youthful voices ! 
Markheim gave ear to it smilingly, as he sorted out the 
keys ; and his mind was thronged with answerable ideas 
and images : church-going children and the pealing of 
the high organ ; children afield, bathers by the brook- 
side, ramblers on the brambly common, kite-flyers in ; 
the windy and cloud-navigated sky; and then, at another 
cadence of the hymn, back again to church, and the 
somnolence of summer Sundays, and the high genteel 
.voice of the parson (which he smiled a little to recall) 
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and the painted Jacobean tombs, and the dim lettering 
of the Ten Commandments in the chancel. 

And as he sat thus, at once busy and absent, he 
was startled to his feet. A flash of ice, a flash of fire, 
d bursting gush of blood, went over him, and then he 
stood transfixed and thrilling. A step mounted the 
stair slowly and steadily, and presently a hand was 
laid upon the knob, and the lock clicked, and the door 
opened. 

Fear held Markheim in a vice. What to expect he 
knew not, whether the dead man walking, or the official 
ministers of human justice, or some chance witness 
blindly stumbling in to consign him to the gallows. 
But when a face was thrust into the aperture, glanced 
round the room, iooked at him, nodded and smiled as 
if in friendly recognition, and then withdrew again, and 
the door closed behind it, his fear broke loose from 
his control in a hoarse cry. At the sound of this the 
visitant returned. 

“Did you call me?” he asked pleasantly, and with 
that he entered the room and closed the door behind him. 

Markheim stood and gazed at him with all his eyes. 
Perhaps there was a film upon his sight, but the outlines 
of the new-comer seemed to change and waver like 
those of the idols in the wavering candlelight of the 
shop ; and at times he thought he knew him ; and at 
times he thought he bore a likeness to himself ; and 
always, like a lump of living terror, there lay in his 
bosom the conviction that this thing was not of the 
earth and not of God. 

And yet the creature had a strange air of the com- 
monplace, as he stood looking on Markheim with a 
smile; and when he added: “You are looking for the 
monej', I believe?” if was in the tones of every-day 
politeness. 

Markheim made no answer. 

“I should warn )mu,” lesumed the other, “that the 
maid has left her sweetheart earlier than usual and will 
soon be here. If Mr. Markheim be found in this house, 
1 need not describe to him the consequences.” 

“You know me?” cried the murderer. 
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The visitor smiled. “You have long- been a favourite 
of mine,” he said; “and I have long; observed and 
often sought to help )’ou.” 

“What are you?” cried Markheim : “the devil?” 

“What I may be,” returned the other, “cannot affect 
the service I propose to render you. ’ 

“It can,” cried Markheim; “it does 1 Be helped by you? 
No, never; not by 3 ’ou J You do not know me yet; thank 
God, you do not know me !” 

“I know you,” replied the- visitant, with a sort of 
kind severity or rather firmness. “I know you to the 
soul. ” 

^^Know me!” cried Markheim. “Who can do so? 
My life is but a travesty and slander on myself. I 
have lived to belie my nature. All men do ; all men 
are better than this disguise that grows about and 
stifles them. You see each dragged away by life, like 
one whom bravos have seized and muffled in a cloak. 
If they had. their own control — if you could see their 
faces, they would be altogether different, they would 
shine out for heroes and saints ! I am worse than most; 
myself is more overlaid; my excuse is known to me 
and God. But, had I the time, I could disclose my- 
self. ” 

“To me?” inquired the visitant. 

“To you before all,” returned the murderer. “I 
supposed you were intelligent. I thought — since jmu 
exist — you would prove a reader of the heart. And 
yet you would propose to judge me by my acts 1 Think 
of it; my acts ! J_was born, and I have lived in a land_ 
of g iants ; giants have dragged me by the wrists since 
I was~bbrn out of my mother — the giants of circum- 
stance. And you would judge me fay my acts ! But 
can you not look within? Can you not understand that evil 
is hateful to me? Can you not see within me the clear 
writing of conscience, never blurred by any wilful 
sophistry, although too often disregarded? Can you 
not read me for a thing that surely must be common as 
humanity — the unwilling sinner?” 

“All this is very feelingly expressed,” was the reply, 
“but it regards me not. These points of consistency 
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are beyond my province, and I care not in the least by 
what compulsion you may' have been drag^ged away, 
so as y'ou are but earned in the right direction. But 
time flies ; the servant delays, looking in the faces of 
the crowd and at the pictures on the hoardings, but still 
she keeps moving nearer; and remember, it is as if the 
gallows itself was striding towards y'Ou through the 
Christmas streets ! Shall I help you? I, who know all? 
Shall I tell you where to find the money?” 

‘‘For what price?” asked Markheim. 

‘‘1 offer you the service for a Christmas gift,” returned 
the other. 

Markheim could not refrain from smiling with a kind 
of bitter triumph. ‘‘No,” said he, “1 will take nothing 
at your hands ; if I were dying of thirst, and it vvas 
your hand that put the pitcher to my lips, I should find 
the courage to refuse. It may be credulous, but 1 will 
do nothing to commit myself to evil.” 

‘‘1 have no objection to a deathbed repentance,” ob- 
served the visitant. ' 

“Because you disbelieve their efficacy !” Markheim 
cried. 

“I do not say so,” returned the other; “but I look 
on these things from a different side, and when the 
life is done my interest falls. The man has lived to 
serve me, to spread black looks under colour of reli- 
gion, or to sow tares in the wheat-field, as you do, in 
a course of weak compliance with desire. Now that he 
draws so near to his deliverance, he can add but one 
act of service — to repent, to die smiling, and thus to 
build up in confidence and hope the more timorous of 
my surviving followers. I am not so hard a master. 
Try me. Accept my help. Please yourself in life as 
you have done hitherto; please yourself more amply, 
spread your elbows at the board ; and when the night 
begins to fall and the curtains to be drawn, I tell you, 
for your greater comfort, that you will find it even easy 
to compound your quarrel with your conscience, and 
to make a truckling peace with God. I came but now 
-from such a deathbed, and the room was full of sincere 
, mourners, listening to the man’s last words : and when 
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I looked into that face, which had been set as a flint 
against mercy, I found it smiling with hope.” 

“And do you, then, suppose me such a creature?” 
asked Markheirn. “Do you think I have no more 
generous aspirations than to sin, and sin, and sin, and, 
at the last, sneak into heaven? My heart rises at the 
thought. Is this, then, 3 'our experience of mankind? 
or is it because you find me with red hands that you 
presume such baseness? and is this crime of murder 
indeed so impious as to dry up the very springs of 
good?” 

“Murder is to me no special category,” replied the 
other. “All sins are murder, even as all life is war. 

I behold your race, like starving mariners on a raft, 
plucking crusts out of the hands of famine and feeding 
on each other’s lives. I follow sins beyond the moment 
of their acting; I find in all that the last consequence 
is death; and to my eyes, the pretty maid who thwarts 
her mother with such taking graces on a question of a 
ball, drips no less visibly with human gore, than such 
a murderer as yourself. Do I say that 1 follow sins? ' 
I follow virtues also; they differ not by the thickness 
of a nail, they are both scythes for the reaping angel 
of Death. Evil, for which I live, consists not in action 
but in character. The bad man is dear to me; not the 
bad act, whose fruits, if we could follow them far 
enough down the hurtling cataract of the ages, might 
yet be found more blessed than those of the rarest 
virtues. And it is not because you have killed a dealer, 
but because you are Markheirn, that I offer to forward 
your escape.” 

“I will lay my_heart open to you,” answered Mark- 
heiim _“This~crme on which you find me is my da'str 
On my way to it I have learned many lessons ; itself is 
a lesson, a momentous lesson. Hitherto I have been 
driven with revolt to what I would not; I was a bond- 
slave to poverty, driven and scourged. There are robust 
virtues that can stand in these temptations ; mine was 
not so : I had a thirst of pleasure. But to-day, and out 
of this deed, I pluck both warning- and riches — both the 
, power and a fresh resolve to be myself. I become in 
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all things a free actor in the world; I begin to see 
myself all changed, these hands the agents of good, 
this heart at peace. Something comes over me out of 
the past; something of what I have dreamed on Sab- 
bath evenings to the sound of the church organ, of what 
I forecast when I shed tears over noble books, or talked, 
an innocent child, with my mother. There lies my life; 

I have wandered a few years, but now I see once more 
my city of destination.” 

‘‘You are to use this money on the Stock Exchange, 

I think?” remarked the visitor; ‘‘and there, if 1 mis- 
take not, you have already lost some thousands?” 

‘‘Ah,” said Markheim, ‘‘but this time I have a sure 
thing. ” 

‘‘This time, again, you will lose,” replied the visitor 
quietly. 

‘‘Ah, but I keep back the half!” cried Markheim. 

“That also you will lose,” said the other. 

The sweat started upon Markheim’s brow. ‘‘Well, 
then, what matter?” he exclaimed. ‘‘Say it be Ips^t, 
say I am plunged again in poverty, shall one part of 
me, and that the worse, continue until the end to over- 
ride the better? Evil and good run strong in me, haling' 
me both wa\'s. I do not love the one thing, 1 love all. ’ 
I can conceive great deeds, renunciations, martyrdoms; 
and though I be fallen to such a crime as murder, pity 
is no stranger to my thoughts. I pity the poor; who 
knows their trials better than myself? I pity and help 
•them; I prize love, I love honest laughter; there is no 
good thing nor true thing on earth but I love it from my 
heart. And are my vices only to direct my life, and my 
virtues to lie without effect, like some passive lumber 
of the mind? Not so; good, also, is a spring of 
acts.” 

But the visitant raised his finger. ‘‘For six-and-thirty 
years that you have been in this world,” said he, ‘‘through 
many clmnges of fortune and varieties of humour, I 
have watched you steadily fall. Fifteen years ago you 
would have started at a theft. Three years back you 
would have blenched at the name of murderer. Is there 
any crime, is there any cruelty or meanness, from which 
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you still recoil? — five years from now I shall detect you 
-in the fact ! Downward, downward, lies your way ; nor 
can anything- but death avail to stop you.” 

“It is true,” Markheim said huskily, “I have in some 
degree complied with evil. But it is so with all : the 
very saints, in the mere exercise of living, grow less 
dainty, and take on the tone of their surroundings.” 

“I will propound to you jrne^simple question ,” said 
the other; “and as you answer, I shairixad to you 
j^ur moral horoscope. You have grown in many things 
more lax ; possibly you do right to be so ; and at any 
account, it is the same with all men. " But granting 
that, are you in any one particul^, hmye-yer_ trifling, 
_more "difficult to please with your own conduct, .or do 
you go iri all things with a looser rein?” 

“In any one?” repeated Markheim, with an anguish 
of consideration. “No,” he added, with despair, “in 
none! I have gone down in all.” 

“Then,” said the visitor, ^‘content yourself with what 
you are, "for 'ybu will never change; and the words of 
' your part on this stage are irrevocably' written down.” 

Markheim stood for a long while silent, and indeed 
it was the visitor who first broke the silence. “That 
being so,” he said, “shall I show you the money?” 

“And grace?” cried Markheim. 

“Have you not tried it?” returned the other. “Two 
or three years ago, did I not see you on the platform of 
revival meetings, and was not your voice the loudest 
in the hymn?” 

“It is true,” said Markheim ; “and I see clearly 
_what remains for me by way of dut y, I thank -y ou for 
these lessons from my soul; my eyes are opened, and 
J behold myself at last for what 1 arn.” 

At this moment, the sharp note of the door-bell rang 
through the house; and the visitant, as though this 
were some concerted signal for which he had been 
waiting, changed at once his demeanour. 

“The maid 1” he cried. “She has returned, as I 
forewarned you, and there is now before you one more 
difficult passage. Her master, you must say, is ill • 
you must let her in, with an assured but rather serioui 
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countenance — no smiles, no overacting', and I proimje^ 
you success ! Once the girl withirij and the door closecl^^ 
the same dexterity that has already rid you of the dealer 
will relieve you of this last danger in your path. 
Thenceforward you have the whole evening — the whole 
night, if needful — to ransack the treasures of the house 
and to make good your safety. This is help that comes 
to you with the mask of danger. Upi” he cried; “up, 
friend ; your life hangs trembling in the scales : up, and 
act !’’ 

Markheim steadily regarded his counsellor. “If I 
be condemned ’to evil acts,” he said, “there is still one 
door of freedom open — I can cease from action. If 
my life be an ill thing, I can lay it down. Though I 
be, as you say truly, at the beck of every small tempta- 
tion, I can yet, by one decisive gesture, place myself 
beyond the reach of all. My love of good is damned to 
barrenness ; it may, and let it be ! But I have still my 
hatred of evil ; and from that, to your galling disappoint- 
ment, you shall see that I can draw both energy and 
courage. ” 

The features of the visitor began to undergo a won- 
derful and lovely change : they brig'htened and softened 
with a tender triumph, and, even as they brightened, 
faded and dislimned. But Markheim did not pause to 
watch or understand the transformation. He opened the’ 
door and went downstairs very slowly, thinking to him- , 
self. His past went soberly before him ; he beheld it 
as it was, uply and strenuous like a dream, random as~ 
chance-medley — a scene of defeat. Life, as he thus 
reviewed it, tempted him no longer; but on the farther 
side he perceived a quiet haven for his bark. He paused 
in the passage, and looked into the shop, where the 
candle still burned by the dead body. It was strangely 
silent. Thoughts of the dealer swarmed into his mind, 
as he stood gazing. -And then the bell once more broke 
out into impatient clamour. 

He confronted the maid upon the threshold with some- 
thing like a smile. 

‘‘You had better go for the police,” said he ; ‘‘I have 
killed vour master.” 



SOMETHING CHILDISH BUT VERY NATURAL 

Katherine Mansfield T'- - . 

I- ‘ ■ 

'V\''HETiiER he had forgotten what it felt like, or his 
head had really grown bigger since the summer before, 
Henry could not decide. But his straw hat hurt him : 
it pinched his forehead and started a dull ache in the 
two bones just over the temples. So he chose a corner 
seat in a third-class “smoker,” took off his hat and 
put it in the rack with his large black cardboard port- 
folio and his Aunt B’s Christmas-present gloves. The 
carriage smelt horribly of wet india-rubber and soot. 
There were ten minutes to spare before the train went, 
so Henry decided to go and have a look at the book- 
stall. Sunlight darted through the glass roof of the 
station in long beams of blue and gold ; a little boy ran 
up and down carrying a tray of primroses ; there was 
something about the people — about the women especially 
— something idle and yet eager. The most thrilling 
day of the year, the first real day of Spring had un- 
closed its warm delicious beauty even to London eyes. 
It had put a spangle, in every colour and a new tone 
in every voice, and city folks walked as though they 
carried real live bodies under their clothes with real live 
hearts pumping the stiff blood through. 

Henry was a great fellow for books. He did not 
read many nor did he possess above half-a-dozen. He 
looked at all in the Charing Cross Road during lunch- 
time and at any odd time in London ; the quantity with 
which he was on nodding terms was amazing. By his 
clean neat handling of them and by his nice choice of 
phrase when discussing them with one or another book- 
seller you would have thought that Jie^j2a(I_taken his 
pap with a tome propped before his nurse’s bosom. 
BuF^mu would have been quite wrong. That was only 
Henry’s way with everything he touched or said. That 
afternoon it was an anthology of English poetry, and 
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he turned over the pages until a title struck his eye — 
Something Childish but very Natural! 

Had I but two little wings, 

And were a little feathery bird, 

To you I'd fly, my dear, 

But thoughts like these are idle things. 

And I stay here. 

But in my sleep to you I fly, 

I’m always with you in my sleep. 

The world is all one’s own. 

But then one wakes and where am I? 

All, all alone. 

Sleep stays not though a monarch bids. 

So I love to wake at .break of day. 

For though my sleep be gone. 

Yet while ’tis dark one shuts one’s lids, 

.And so, dreams on. 

He could not have done with the little poem. It was 
not the words so much as the whole air of it that charm- 
ed him ! He might have written it lying in bed, very 
early in the morning, and watching the sun dance on 
the ceiling. “It is still, like that,’’ thought Henry. 
“I am sure he wrote it when he was half-awake some 
time, for it’s got a smile of a dream on it.’’ He stared 
at the poem and then looked away and repeated it by 
heart, missed a word in the third verse and looked again, 
and again until he became conscious of shouting and 
shuffling, and he looked up to see the train moving 
slowly. 

“God’s thunder !’’ Henry dashed forward. A man 
with a flag and a whistle had his hand on a door. He 
clutched Henry somehow. . . . Henry was inside with 
the door slammed, in a carriage that wasn’t a “smoker,” 
that had not a trace of his straw hat or the black port- 
folio or his .Aunt B’s Christmas-present gloves. In- 
stead, in the opposite corner, close against the wall, 
there sat a girl. Henry did not dare to look at her, but 
he felt certain she was staring at him. “She must 
think I’m mad,” he thought, “dashing into a train 
without even a hat, and in the evening, too.” He felt 
so funny. He didn’t know how to sit or sprawl. He 
put his hands in his pockets and tried to appear quite 
indifferent and frown at a large photograph of Bolton 
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Abbey. But feeling her eyes on him he gave her just 
the tiniest glance. Quick she looked away out of the 
window, and then Henry, careful of her slightest move- 
ment, went on looking. She sat pressed against the 
window, her cheek and shoulder half hidden by a long 
wave of marigold-coloured hair. One little hand in a 
grey cotton glove held a leather case on her lap with the 
initials E. M. on it. The other hand she had siipped 
through the window-strap, and Henry noticed a silver 
bangle on the wrist with a Swiss cow-bell and a silver 
shoe and a fish. She wore a green coat and a hat with 
a wreath round it. All this Henry saw while the title 
of the new poem persisted in his brain — Something 
Childish but very Natural. “I suppose she goes to some 
school in London,” thought Henry. ‘‘She might be in 
an office. Oh, no, she Js too young. Besides she’d 
have her hair up if she was. It isn’t even down her 
back.” He could not keep his eyes off that beautiful 
waving hair. ‘‘ ‘My eyes are like two drunken 
bees. . . .’ Now, I wonder if I read that or mE^de it up?” 

That moment the girl turned round and, catching his 
glance, she blushed. She bent her head to hide the 
red colour that flew in her cheeks, and Henry, terribly 
embarrassed, blushed too. "I .shall have to speak — have 
to — have to!” He started putting up his hand to raise 
the hat that wasn’t there. He thought that funny; it 
gave him confidence. ' 

‘‘I’m — I’m most awfully sorry,” he said, smiling at 
the girl’s hat. ‘‘But I can’t go on sitting in the same 
carriage with you and not explaining why I dashed in 
like that, without my hat even. I’m sure I gave vou a 
fright, and just now I was staring at vou — but that’s 
onlv an awful fault of mine; I’m a terrible starer ! If 
you’d like me to explain — how I got in here — not about 
the staring, of course,” — he gave a little laugh — ‘‘I 
will.” 

For a minute she said nothing, then in a low, shy 
voice — ‘‘It doesn’t matter.” 

The train had flung behind the roofs and chimneys. 
Thev were swinging into the country, past little black 
woods and fading fields and pools of water shining under 
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an apricot evening sky. Henry’s heart began to thump 
and beat to tlie beat of the train. He couldn’t leave it 
like that. She sat so quiet, hidden in her fallen hair. 
He felt that it was absolutely necessary that she should 
look up and understand him — understand him at least. 
He leant forward and clasped his hands round his knees. 

“You see I’d just put all my things — a portfolio — in- 
to a third-class ‘smoker’ and was having a look at the 
book-stall,’’ he explained. 

As he told the story she raised her head. Pie saw her 
gre}' eyes under the shadow of her hat and her eye- 
brows like two gold feathers. Her lips were faintly 
parted. .Almost unconsciously he seemed to absorb the 
fact that she was v’earing a bunch of primroses and that 
her throat was white — the shape of her face wonder- 
fully delicate against all that burning hair. “How 
beautiful she is ! How simply beautiful she is !” sang 
Henry’s heart, and swelled with the words, bigger and 
bigger and trembling like a marvellous bubble — so that 
he was afraid to breathe for fear of 'breaking it. 

“I hope there was nothing valuable in the portfolio,’’ 
said she, very grave. 

“Oh, only some silly drawings that I was taking back 
from the office,’’ answered Henry, airily. “And — I was 
rather glad to lose my hat. It had been hurting me 
all day.’’ 

“Yes,’’ she said, “it’s left a mark,” and she nearly 
smiled. 

Why on earth should those words have made Henry 
feel so free suddenly and so happy and so madly excited? 
What was happening between them? They said no- 
thing, but to Henry their silence was alive and warm. 
It covered him from his head to his feet in a trembling 
wave. Her marvellous words, “It’s made a mark,” 
had in some mysterious fashion established a bond 
between them. They could not be utter strangers to 
each other if she spoke so simplv and so naturally. And 
now she was really smiling. The smile danced in her 
eves, crept over her cheeks to her lips and stayed there. 
He leant back. The words flew from him. — “Isn’t life 
wonderful !” 
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At that moment the train dashed into a tunnel. He 
heard her voice raised against the noise. She leant 
forward. 

“I don’t think so. But then I’ve been a fatalist for 
a long time now” — a pause — “months.” 

They were shattering through the dark. “Why?” 
called Henry. 

“Oh. . . .” 

Then she shrugged, and smiled and shook her head, 
meaning she could not speak against the noise. He 
nodded and leant back. The}' came out of the tunnel 
into a sprinkle of lights and houses. He waited for her 
to explain. But she got up and buttoned her coat and 
put her hands to her hat, swaying a little. “I get out 
here,” she said. That seemed quite impossible to 
Henry. 

The train slowed down and the lights outside 
grew brighter. She moved towards his end of the 
carriage. 

“Look here !” he stammered. ' “Shan’t I see you 
again?” He got up, too, and leant against the rack 
with one hand. “I must see you again.” The train was 
stopping. 

She said breathlessly, “I come down from London 
every evening.” 

“You — you — you do — really?” His eagerness fright- 
ened her. He was quick to curb it. Shall we or shall 
we not shake hands? raced through his brain. One 
hand was on the door handle, the other held the little 
bag. The train stopped. ^Vithout another word or 
glance she was gone. \ _ ' ' 

jf 

Then came Saturday — a half day at the office — and 
Sunday between. By Monday evening Henry was quite 
exhausted. He was at the station far too earlv, with a 
pack of silly thouirhts at his heels as it were driving him 
up and down. "She didn’t sav she came by this train !” 
“And supposing I go up and she cuts me.” “There 
mav be somebody with her.” “Why do you suppose 
she’s eyer thought of you again?” “What are you 
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g:oing to say if you do see her?” He even prayed, 
‘‘Lord if it be Thy will, let us meet.” 

But nothing- helped. White smoke floated against the 
roof of the station — dissolved and came again in sway- 
ing wreaths. Of a sudden, as he watched it, so delicate 
and so silent, moving with such mysterious grace above 
the crowd and the scuffle, he grew calm. He felt very 
tired — he only wanted to sit down and shut his eyes — 
she was not coming — a forlorn relief breathed in the 
words. And then he saw her quite near to him walk- 
ing towards the train with the same little leather case 
in her hand. Henry waited. He knew, somehow, that 
she had seen him, but he did not move until she came 
close to him and said in her low, shy voice — ‘‘Did you 
get them again?” 

‘‘Oh, yes, thank you, I got them again,” and with 
a funny half gesture he showed her the portfolio and 
the gloves. They walked side b}' side to the train and 
into an empty carriage. They sat down opposite to 
each other, smiling timidly but not speaking, while the 
train moved slowly, and slowly gathered speed and 
smoothness. Henry spoke first. 

‘‘It’s so silly,” he said, ‘‘not knowing your name.” 
She put back a big piece of hair that had fallen on her 
shoulder, and he saw how her hand in the grey glove 
was shaking. Then he noticed that she was sitting very 
stiflly with her knee5 pressed together — and he was, 
too — both of them trying not to tremble so. She said 
‘‘Mv name is Edna.” 

''.A,nd mine is Henry.” 

In the pause they took possession of each other’s 
names and turned them over and put them away, a shade 
less frightened after that. 

‘‘I want to ask you something else now,” said 
Henry. He looked at Edna, his head a little on one 
side. ‘‘How old are vou?” 

‘‘Over sixteen,” she said, ‘‘and you?” 

‘‘I’m nearly eighteen. . . .” 

‘‘Isn’t it hot?” she said suddenly, and pulled off her 
grey gloves and put her hands to her cheeks and kept 
them there. Their eyes were not frightened — they look- 
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ed at each other _wth a sort of desperate calmness. If 
only their bodies would not tremble so stupidly ! Still 
half hidden by her hair, Edna said : 

“Have you ever been in love -before?” 

“No, never ! Have 5'ou?” 

“Oh, never in all my life.” She shook her head. 
“I never even thought it possible.” 

His next words came in a rush. “Whatever have 
you been doing since last Friday evening? Whatever 
did you do all Saturday and all Sunday and to-day?” 

But she did not answer — only shook her head and 
smiled and said, “No, you tell me.” 

“I?” cried Henry — and then he found he couldn’t 
tell her either. He couldn’t climb back to those 
mountains of days, and he had to shake his head, too. 

“But it’s been agony,” he said, smiling brilliantly — . 
“agony.” At that she took away her hands and started 
laughing, and Henry joined her. They laughed until 
they were tired. 

“It’s so — so extraordinary,” she said. “So suddenly, 
you know, and I feel as if I’d known you for years.” 

“So do I . . .” said Henry. “I believe it must be 
the Spring. I believe I’ve swallowed a butterfly — and 
it’s fanning its wings just here.” He put his hand on 
his heart. 

“And the really extraordinary thing is,” said Edna, 
“that I had made up my mind that I didn’t care for — 
men at all. I mean all the girls at College ” 

“Were you at College?” 

She nodded. “A training college, learning to be a 
secretary.” She sounded scornful. 

“I’m in an office,” said Henry. “An architect’s 
office — such a funny little place up one hundred and 
thirty stairs. We ought to be building nests instead of 
houses, I always think.” 

“Do you like it?” 

“No, of course I don’t. I don’t want to do anything, 
do you?” 

“No, I hate it. . . . And,” she said, “my mother 
is a Hungarian — I believe that makes me hate it even 
more.” 
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That seemed to Henry quite natural. “It would,” 
he said. 

“Mother and I are exactly alike. I haven’t a thing 
in common with my father; he’s just ... a little man 
in the City — but mother has got wild blood in her and 
she’s given it to me. She hates our life just as much as 
1 do.” She paused and frowned. “All the same, we 
don’t get on a bit together — that’s funny — isn’t it? 
But I'm absolutely alone at home.” 

Henry was listening — in a way he was listening, but 
there was something else he wanted to ask her. He 
said, very shyl}', “V’ould )'OU — would 3 'ou take off your 
hat?” 

She looked startled. “Take off my hat?” 

“Yes — it’s your hair. I’d give anything to see your 
hair properly.” 

She protested. “It isn’t really. ...” 

“Oh, it is,” cried Henrjq and then, as she took off 
the hat and gave her head a little toss, “Oh, Edna ! it’s 
the loveliest thing in the world.” 

“Do you like it?” she said, smiling and ver}' pleased. 
She pulled it round her shoulders like a cape of gold. 
“People generally laugh at it. It’s such an absurd 
colour,” But Henry would not believe that. She leaned 
her elbows on her knees and cupped her chin in her 
hands. “That’s how I often sit when I’m angry and 
then I feel it burning me up. . . . Silly?” 

“No, no, not a bit,” said Henry. “I knew you did. 
It’s your sort of weapon against all the dull horrid 
things. ” 

“However did you know that? Yes, that’s just it. 
But however did you know?” 

“Just knew,” smiled Henry. “My God !” he cried, 
“what fools people are! Ali the little polIies that jmu 
know and that 1 know. Just look at you and me. Here 
we are — that’s all there is to be said. I knew about 
you and you know about me — we’ve just found each 
other — quite simph' — just by being natural. That’s all 
life is — something childish and very natural. Isn’t it?” 

“Yes — yes,” she said eagerly. “That’s what I’ve 
always thought.” 
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“It’s people that make thing's so — silly. As long as 
you can keep a'way from them you’re safe and you’re 
happy.’’ 

“Oh, I’ve thought that for a long time.’’ 

“Then you’re just like me,’’ said Henry. The 
wonder of that was so great that he almost wanted to 
cry. Instead he said very solemnly : “I believe we’re 
the only two people alive who think as we do. In fact. 
I’m sure of it. Nobody understand me. I feel as 
though I were living in a world of strange beings — do 
you?’’ 

“Always. ’’ 

“We’ll be in that loathsome tunnel again in a minute,’’ 
said Henry. “Edna ! can I — just touch your liair?’’ 

She drew back quickly. “Oh, no, please don’t,’’ and 
as they were going into the dark she moved a little 
away from him. ‘ 

TVV 

“Edna! I’ve bought the tickets. The man at the 
concert hall didn’t seem at all surprised that I had the 
money. Meet me outside the gallery doors at three, 
and wear that cream blouse and the corals — will you? 
I love you. I don’t like sending these letters to the 
shop. I always feel those people with ‘Letters received’ 
in their window keep a kettle in their back padour that 
would steam open an elephant’s ear of an envelope. 
But it really doesn’t matter, does it, darling? Can you 
get away on Sunday? Pretend you are going to spend 
the day with one of the girls from the office, and let’s 
meet at some little place and walk or find a field where 
we can watch the daisies uncurling. I do love you, 
Edna. But Sundays without you are simply impossible. 
Don’t get run over before Saturday, and don’t eat.an y- 
j Lliing out of a tin or drink anything from a public 
fountain. That’s all, darling.’’ 

“My dearest, yes, I’ll be there on Saturday — and 
I’ve arranged about Sunday, too. That is one great 
blessing. I’m quite free at home. I have just come in 
from the garden. It’s such a lovely evening. Oh, 
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Henry, I could sit and cry, I love you to-night. Silly — 
isn’t it? 1 either feel so happy I can hardly stop 
laughing or else so sad I can hardly stop crying and 
both for the same reason. But we are so young to have 
found, each other, aren’t we? I am sending you a 
violet. It is quite warm. I wish you were here now, 
just for a minute even. Good-night, darling. I am 

Edna.” 'f ^ 

'..'pE 1 ■ , 

“Safe,” said Edna, ‘‘safe! And excellent places, 
aren’t they, Henry?” 

She stood up to take off her coat and Henry made 
a movement to help her. ‘‘No — no — it’s olT. ” She 
tucked it under the seat. She sat down beside him. 
‘‘Oh, Henry, what have you got there? Flowers?” 

‘‘Only two tiny little roses.” He laid them in her 
lap. 

‘‘Did you get my letter all right?” asked Edna, un- 
pinning the paper. 

‘‘Yes,” he said, ‘‘and the violet is growing beauti- 
fully. You should see my room. I planted a little piece 
of it in every corner and one on my pillow and one in 
the pocket of my pyjama jacket.” 

She shook her hair at him. ‘‘Henry, give me the 
programme.” 

‘‘Here it is — you can read it with me. I’ll hold it for 
you. ” 

‘‘No, let me have it.” 

‘‘Well, then, I’ll read it for you.” 

‘‘No, you can have it after.” 

‘‘Edna,” he wdiispered. 

‘‘Oh, please don’t,” she pleaded. “Not here — the 
people.” 

Why did he want to touch her so much and why did 
she mind? Whenever he was w’ith her he wanted to 
hold her hand or take her arm when they walked to- 
gether, or lean against her — not hard — just lean lightly 
so that his shoulder should touch her shoulder — and she 
wouldn’t even have that. All the time that he was 
away from her he was hungry, he craved the nearness 
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of her. There seemed to be comfort and warmth, breath- 
ing- from Edna that he needed to keep him calm. Ye.s, 
that was it. He couldn’t get calm with her because she 
wouldn’t let him touch her. But she loved him. He 
knew that. Why did she feel so curiously about it? 
Every time he tried to or even asked for her hand she 
shrank back and looked at him with pleading- frighten- 
ed eyes as though he wanted to hurt her. They could 
say anything to each other. And there wasn’t any 
question of their belonging to each other. And yet he 
couldn’t touch her. AVhy, he couldn’t even heip her off 
with her coat. Her voice dropped into his thoughts. 

“Henry!” He leaned to listen, setting his lips. “I 
want to explain something to you. I will — I will — I 
^promis^ — after the concert.” 

“All right.” He was still hurt. 

“You’re not sad, are you?” she said. 

He shook his head. 

“Yes, you are, Henry.” 

“No, really not.” He looked at the roses lying in 
her hands. 

“Well, are you happy?” 

“Yes. Here comes the orchestra.” 

It was twilight when they came out of the hall. A 
blue net of light hung over the streets and houses, and 
pink clouds floated in a pale sky. As they walked away 
from the hall Henry felt they were little and alone. For 
the first time since he had known Edna his heart was 
heavy. 

“Henry!” She stopped suddenly pnd stared at him. 
“Henry, I’m not coming to the station with 3mu. 
Don’t — don’t wait for me. Please, please leave me.” 

“My God !” cried Henry, and started, “what’s the 
matter — Edna — darling — Edna, what have I done?” 

“Oh, nothing — go away,” and she turned and ran 
across the street into a square and leaned up against the 
square railings — and hid her face in her hands. 

“Edna — Edna— my little love— you’re crying. Edna, 
my baby girl !” 

She leaned her arms along the railings and sobbed 
distractedly. 
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“Edna — stop — it’s all my fault. I’m a fool — I’m a 
thundering- idiot. I’ve spoiled your afternoon. I’ve 
tortured you -with my idiotic mad bloody clumsiness. 
That’s it. Isn’t it, Edna? For God’s sake.’’ 

“Oh,’’ she sobbed, “I do hale hurting you so. 
Every time you ask me to let — ^let you hold my hand 
or — or kiss me I could kill myself for not doing it — for 
not letting you. I don’t know whj' I don’t even.’’ She 
said wildly, “It’s not that I’m frightened of you — it’s 
not that — it’s only a feeling, Henry, that I can’t under- 
stand myself even. Give me your handkerchief, darling.” 
He pulled it from his pocket. “All through the con- 
cert I’ve been haunted by this, and every time we meet 
I know it’s bound to come up. Somehow I feel if once 
we did that — you know — held each other’s 'hands and 
kissed it would be all changed — and I feel we wouldn’t 
be free like we are — we’d be doing something secret. 
tVe wouldn’t be children any more . . . silly, isn’t it? 
I’d feel awkward w'lth you, Henry, and I’d feel shy, 
and I do so feel that just because you and I are you and 
I, we don’t need that sort of thing.” She turned and 
looked at him, pressing her hands to hei cheeks in the 
way he knew so well, and behind her as in a dream he 
saw the sky and half a while moon and the trees of the 
square with their unbroken buds. He kept twisting, 
twisting up in his hands the concert programme. 
“Henry ! You do understand me — don’t you?” 

“Yes, I think I do. But you’re not going to be frieht- 
ened anv more, are you?” He tried to smile. “We’ll 
forget, Edna. I’ll, never mention it again. We’ll bury 
the bogv in this square--now — you and I — won’t we?” 

“But,” she said, searching his face — “will it make 
you love me less?” 

“Oh, no,” he said. “Nothing could — nothing on 
earth could do that.” ’ V 

I ( r 

London became their play-ground. On Saturday 
afternoons thev explored. Thev found their own shops 
where they bons-ht cigarettes and sweets for Edna — and 
their own tea-shop with their own table — their own 
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streets — and, one night when Edna was supposed to be 
at a lecture at the Polytechnic they found their own 
village. It was the name that made them go there. 
“There’s white geese in that name,’’ said Henry, tell- 
ing it to Edna. “And a river and little low houses with 
old men sitting outside them— old sea captains with 
wooden leg's winding up their watches, and there are 
little shops with lamps in the windows.’’ 

It was too late for them to see the geese or the old 
men, but the river was there and the houses and even 
the shops with lamps. In one a woman sat working a 
sewing-machine on the counter. They heard the whirring 
hum and they saw her big shadow filling the shop. 
“Too full for a single customer,’’ said Henr}'. “It is 
a perfect place.’’ 

The houses were small and covered with creepers 
and ivy. Some of them had worn wooden steps leading 
up to the doors. You had to go down a little flight of 
steps to enter some of the others ; and just across the 
road to be seen from every window — was the river, 
with a walk beside it and some high poplar trees. 

“This is the place for us to live in,” said Henry. 
“There’s a house to let, too. I wonder if it would 
wait if we asked it. I’m sure it would.” 

‘‘Yes, I would like to live there,’’ said Edna. They 
crossed the road and she leaned against the trunk of a tree 
and looked up at the empty house, with a dreamy smile. 

“There is a little garden at the back, dear,” said 
Henry, “a lawn with one tree on it and some daisy 
bushes round the wall. At night the stars shine in the 
tree like tiny candles. And inside there are two rooms 
, downstairs and a big room with folding doors upstairs 
and above that an attic. And there are eight stairs 
to the kitchen — very dark, Edna. You are rather 
frightened of them, you know. ‘Plenry, dear, would 
you mind bringing the lamp? I just want to make sure 
that Euphemia has raked out the fire before we go to 
bed.’ ” 

“Yes,” said Edna. “Our bedroom is at the very top 
— that room with the two square windows. When it is 
quiet we can hear the river flowing and the sound of the 
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poplar trees far, far away, rustling and flowing in our 
dreams, darling.” 

“You’re not cold — are you?” he said, suddenly. 

“No — no, only happy.” 

“The room with the folding doors is }'ours.” Henry 
laughed. “It’s a mixture — it isn’t a room at all. It’s 
full of your toys and there’s a big blue chair in it where 
you sit curled up in front of the fire with the flames in 
your curls — because though we’re married you. refuse 
to put your hair up and onlv tuck it inside y'our coat for 
the church service. And there’s a rug on the floor for 
me to lie on, because I’m so lazy. Euphemia — that’s 
our servant — onlv comes in the day. After she’s gone 
we go down to the kitchen and sit on the table and eat 
an apple, or perhaps we make some tea, just for the 
sake of hearing the kettle sing. That’s not joking. If 
you listen to a kettle right through it’s like an early 
morning in Spring.” 

“Yes, I know,” she said. “All the different kinds 
of birds.” 

A little cat came through the railings of the empty 
house and into the road. Edna called it and bent down 
and held out her hands — “Kittv ! Kittv !” The little 
cat ran to her and rubbed against her knees. 

“If we’re going for a walk just take the cat and put 
it inside the front door,” said Henry, still pretending. 
“I’ve got the kev. ” 

Thev walked across the road and Edna stood stroking 
the cat in her arms while Henry went up the steps and 
pretended to open the door. 

He came down again quicklv. “Let’s go away at 
once. It’s going to turn into a dream.” 

The night was dark and warm. Thev did not want 
to go home. “What I feel so certain of is,” said' 
Henrs', “that we ought to be living there, now. We 
oughtn’t to wait for things. What’s age? You’re as 
old as you’ll ever be and so am T. You know,” he said, 
“I have a feeling often and often that it’s dangerous to 
wrut for things — that if vou wait for things they only 
go further and further awav. ” 

“But, Henry, — money ! You see we haven’t any money.” 
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“Oh, well, — perhaps if I disguised myself as an old 
man we could get a job as caretakers in some large 
house — that would be rather fun. I’d make up a terrific 
history of the house if an}'one came to look over it and 
you could dress up and be the ghost moaning and wring- 
ing your hands in the deserted picture gallery, to 
frighten them off. Don’t you ever feel that money is 
more or less accidental — that if one really wants things 
it’s either there or it doesn’t matter?’’ 

She did not answer that — she looked up at the sky 
and said, “jOh dear, I don’t want to go home.’’ 

“Exactly — ^that’s the whole troubl^e— and we oughtn’t 
to go home. We ought to be going back to the house 
and find an odd saucer to give the cat the dregs of the 
milk-jug in. I’m not really laughing — I’m not even 
happy. I’m lonely for you, Edna — I would give any- 
thing to lie down and cry*’ . . . and he added limply, 
“with my head in your lap and your darling- cheek in 
my hair.” 

“But, He nry,” she said, coming closer, “you have 
^aith, haven’t you? I mean you are absolutely certain " 
that we shall have a house like that and everything we 
want — aren’t you?” 

“Not enough — that’s not enough.._I want to be sitting 
on those very stairs and taking off these very boots this 
very minute. Don’t 3'ou? Is faith enough for you?” 

“If only we weren’t so young ...” she said misera- 
bly. “And yet,” she sighed, “I’m sure I don’t feel 
very young — I feel twenty at^Ieast.”- . , ^ , 

"-jy. V 

Henry lay on his back in the little wood. When he 'i 
.moved the dead leaves rustled beneath him, and above ' 
his head the new leaves quivered like fountains of green , 
water steeped in sunlight. Somewhere out of sight 
Edna was gathering primroses. He had been so full 
of dreams that morning that he could not keep pace . 
with her delight in the flowers. “Yes, love, you go 
and come back for me. I’m too lazy.” She had thrown 
off her hat and knelt down beside him, and by and by 
her voice and her footsteps had grown fainter. Now 
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the wood was silent except for the leaves, but he knew 
that she was not far away and he moved so that the 
tips of his lingers touched her pink jacket. Ever since 
waking he had felt so strangely that he was not really 
awake at ail, but just dreaming. The time before, 
Edna was a dream and now he and she were dreaming 
together and somewhere in some dark place another 
dream waited for him. “No, that can’t be true because 
I can’t ever imagine the world without us. I feel that 
we two together mean something that’s got to be there 
just as naturally as trees or birds or clouds.’’ He tried _ 
to remember what it had felt like without Edna, but he 
could not get back to those days. They were hidden 
by her ; Edna, with the marigold hair and strange, 
dreamy smile filled him up to the brim. He breathed 
her ; he ate and drank her. He walked about with a 
^liming ring of Edna keeping the world away or touch- 
ing whatever it lighted on with its own beauty. “Long 
after you have stopped laughing,’’ he told her, “1 can 
hear your laugh running up and down my veins — and 
yet — are we a dream?’’ And suddenly he saw himself 
and Edna as two very small children walking through 
the streets, looking through the windows, buying things 
and playing with them, talking to each other, smiling — 
he saw even their gestures and the way they stood, so 
often, quite still, face to face — and then he rolled over 
and pressed his face in the leaves — faint with longing. 
He wanted to kiss Edna, and to put his arms round her 
and press her to him and feel her cheek hot against his 
kiss and kiss her until he’d no breath left and so stifle_ 
the dream. 

“No, I can’t go on being hungry like this,’’ said 
Henry, and jumped up and began to run in the direc- 
tion she had gone. She had wandered a long way. 
Down in a green hollow he saw her kneeling, and when 
she saw him she waved and said — “Oh, Henry — such 
beauties! I’ve never seen such beauties. Come and 
look.’’ By the time he had reached her he would have 
cut olT his hand rather than spoil her happiness. How 
strange Edna was that day ! .Ml the time she talked 
to Henry her eves laughed ; they were sweet and mock- 
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ing-. Two little spots of colour like strawberries glowed 
on her cheeks and “I wish I coul d feel tired.” she kept 
saying. “I want to w^Ik over the whole world until I 
die. Henry— com'e along. Walk faster — Henry ! If I 
start iij'ing suddenly, 3-ou’ll promise to catch hold of 
my feet, won’t you.^ Otherwise I’ll never come down.” 
And “Oh,” she cried, “I am so happy. I'm so fright- 
fully happy !” They came to a weird place, covered 
with heather. It was early afternoon and the sun 
streamed down upon the purple. 

‘‘Let’s rest here a little,” said. Edna, and she waded 
into the heather and lay down. ‘‘Oh, Henrv, it’s so lovely. 
I can’t see anything except the little bells and the .sky.’' 

Henry knelt down by her and took some primroses 
out of her basket and made a long chain to go round 
her throat. ‘‘I could alinost fall asleep,” said Edna. 
She crept over to his knees and lay hidden in her haii 
Just beside him. ‘‘It’s like being under the sea, isn’t it 
dearest, so sweet and so still?” 

‘‘Yes,” said Henry, in a strange husky voice. ‘‘Nov 
I’ll make you one of %doIets. ” But Edna sat up. ‘‘Let’: 
go in,” she said. 

The)' came back to the road and walked a long way. 
Edna said, ‘‘No. I couldn’t walk over the world — I’rr 
tired now.” She trailed on the grass edge of the road, 
‘‘You and I are tired, Henry! How much further is it?’ 

‘‘I don’t know — not very far,” said Henry, peering 
into the distance. Then thev walked in silence. 

‘‘Oh,” she said at last, ‘‘it really is too far, Henry, 
I’m tired and I’m hungry. Carry my silly basket ol 
primroses.” He took them without looking at her. 

At last they came to a village and a cottage with a 
notice ‘‘Teas Provided.” 

‘‘This is the place,” said Henry. ‘‘I’ve often been 
here. You sit on the little bench and I’ll go and order 
the tea.” She sat down on the bench, in the pretty 
garden all white and yellow -with spring flowers. A 
woman came to the door and leaned against it watching 
them eat. Henry was very nice to her, but Edna did 
not say a word. ‘‘You haven’t been here for a long 
spell,” said the woman. 
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“No — the garden’s looking- wonderful.” 

“Fair,” said she. “Is the young lady your sister?” 
Henry nodded Yes, and took some jam. 

“There’s a likeness,” said the woman. She came 
down into the garden and picked a head of white jon- 
quils and handed it to Edna. “I suppose you don’t hap- 
pen to know anyone who wants a cottage,” said she. 
“My sister’s taken ill and she left me hers. I want to 
let It.” 

“For a long time?” asked Henry, politeI 3 ^ 

“Oh,” said the woman vague!}', “that depends.” 

Said Henrv, “Well — I might know of somebody — 
could we go and look at it?” 

“Yes, it’s just a step down the road, the little one 
with the apple trees in front — I'll fetch you the 'key.” 

IVliile she was away Henry turned to Edna and said, 
“Y’iil }ou come?” She nodded. 

Tltey walked down the road and in through the gate 
and up the grassy path between the pink and white trees. 
It was a tiny place — two rooms downstairs and two 
rooms upstairs. Edna leaned out of the top window, 
and Henry stood at the doorway. “Do you like it?” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” she called, and then made a place for him at 
the window. “Come and look. It’s so sweet.” 

He came and leant out of the window. Below them 
were the apple trees tossing in a faint wind that blew 
a long piece of Edna’s hair across his eyes. They did 
not move. It was evening~the pale green sky was 
sprinkled with stars. “Look !” she said — “stars, Henry.” 

“There will be a moon in two T’s,” said Henry. 

She did not seem to move and yet she was leaning 
against Henry’s shoulder; he put his arm round her — 
“Are all those trees down there — apple?” she asked in 
a shaky voice. ~~ 

“No, darling,” said Henry. “Some of them are full 
of angels and some of them are full of sugar almonds — 
but evening light is awfully deceptive.” She sighed. 
“Hcnr}- — we mustn’t stay here any longer.” 

He let her go and she stood up in the dusky room and 
touched her hair. “What has been the matter with 
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you all day?” she said — and then did not wait for an 
answer but ran to him and put her arms round his 
neck, and pressed his head into the hollow of her 
shoulder. “Oh,” she breathed, “I do love you. Hold 
me, Henry.” He put his arms round her, and she 
leaned against him and looked into his eyes. ‘‘Hasn’t 
it been terrible, all to-day?” said Edna. “1 knew what 
was the matter and I’ve tried every way I could to tell 
you that 1 wanted you to kiss me — that I’d quite got 
over the feeling.” 

‘‘You’re perfect, perfect, perfect,” said Heniy. , 


‘‘The thing is,” said Henry, “how am Ingoing to 
vvait until evening?” He took his watch out of his 
pocket, went into the cottage and popped it into a 
china jar on the mantelpiece. He’d looked at it seven 
times in one hour, and now he couldn’t remember what 
time it was. Well, he’d look once again. Half-past 
four. Her train arrived at seven. He’d have to start 
for the station at half-past six. Two hours more to 
wait. He went through the cottage again — downstairs 
and upstairs. “It looks lovely,” he said. He went into 
the garden and picked a round bunch of white pinks 
and put them in a vase on the little table by Edna’s bed. 
“I don’t believe this,” thought Henry. “I don’t believe 
this for a minute. It’s too much. She’ll be here in two 
hours and we’ll walk home, and then I’ll take that 
white jug off the kitchen table and go across to Mrs. 
Biddie’s and get the milk, and then come back, and 
when I come back she’ll have lighted the lamp in the 
kitchen and I’ll look through the window and see her 
moving about in the pool of lamplight. And then we 
shall have supper, and after supper (Bags I washing 

up !) I shall put some wood on the fire and we’ll sit 

on the hearth-rug and watch it burning. There won’t 
be a sound except the wood and perhaps the wind will 
creep round the house once. . . . And then we shall 

change our candles and she will go up first with her 

shadow on the wall beside her, and she will call out, 
Good-night, Henry — and I shall answer — Good-night, 
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Edna. And then I shall dash upstairs and jump into 
bed and watch the tiny bar of lig-ht from her' room 
brush aiy door, and the moment it disappears will shut 
my 6) es and sleep until morning'. Then we’ll have all 
to-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow night. Is she 
thinking all this, too? Edna, come quickly! 

Had I two little wings, 

-And were a little feathery bird, 

To you I'd fly, my dear — 


Xo, no, dearest. . . . Because the waiting is a sort 
of Heaven, too, darling. If you can understand that. 
Did you ever know a cottage could stand on tip-toe. 
This one is doing it now.” 

He was downstairs and sat on the doorstep with his 
hands clasped round his knees. That night when they 
found the village — and Edna said, ‘‘Haven’t you faith, 
Henry?” “I hadn’t then. Now I have,” he said, ‘‘I 
feel just like God.” 

He leaned his head against the lintel. He could 
hardly keep his eyes open, not that he was sleepy, 
but . . . for some reason . . . and a long time passed. 

Henry thought he saw a big white moth flying down 
the road. It perched on the gale. No, it wasn’t a moth. 
It was a little girl in a pinafore. What a nice little 
girl, and he smiled in his sleep, and she smiled, too, and 
turned in her toes as she walked. ‘‘But she can’t be 
living here,” thought Henry. ‘‘Because this is ours. 
Here she comes.” 

When she was quite close to him she took her hand 
from under her pinafore and gave him a telegram and 
smiled and went away. There’s a funny present ! 
thought Henry, staring at it. ‘‘Perhaps it’s only a 
make-believe one, and it’s got one of those snakes in- 
side it that lly up at you.” He laughed gently in the 
dream and opened it very carefully. ‘‘It’s just a folded 
paper.” He took it out and spread it open. 

The garden became full of shadows — they span a web 
of darkness over the collage and the trees and Henry 
and the telegram. But Henry did not move. 
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A. Conan Doyle 

Professor Ainslie Grey had not come down to 
breakfast at the usual hour. The presentation chiming- 
clock which stood between the terra-cotta busts of 
Claude Bernard and of John Hunter upon the dining- 
room mantel-piece had rung- out the half-hour and the 
three-quarters. Now its golden hand was verging upon 
the nine, and yet there were no signs of the master of 
the house. 

It was an unprecedented occurrence. During the 
twelve years that she had kept house for him, his 
younger sister had never known him a second behind 
his time. She sat now in front of the high silver coffee- 
pot, uncertain v.;hether to order the gong to be resound- 
ed or to wait on in silence. Either course might be a 
mistake. Her brother was not a man who permitted 
mistakes. 

Miss Ainslie Grey was rather above the middle height,' 
thin, with peering, puckered ej'es, and the rounded 
shoulders which mark the bookish woman. Her face 
was long and spare, flecked with colour above the cheek- 
bones, with a reasonable, thoughtful forehead, and a 
dash of absolute obstinacy in her thin lips and prominent 
chin. Snow-white cuffs and collar, with a plain dark 
dress, cut with almost Quaker-like simplicity, bespoke 
the pnmness_ of her taste. An ebony cross hung over 
her flattened chest. She sat very upright in her chair, 
listening with raised eyebrows, and swinging her eye- 
glasses backwards and forwards with a nervous gesture 
which was peculiar to her. 

Suddenly she gave a sharp, satisfied jerk of the head, 
and began to pour out the coffee. From outside there 
came the dull thudding sound of heavy feet upon thick 
carpet. The door swung open, and the Professor enter- 
ed with a quick, nervous step. He nodded to his sister, 
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and seating himself at the other side of the table, ^ began 
to open the small pile of letters which lay beside his 
plate. 

Professor Ainslie Grey was at that time forty-three 
years of age — nearly twelve years older than his sister. 
His career had been a brilliant one. At Edinburgh, at 
Cambridge, and at Vienna he had laid the foundations 
of his great reputation, both in physiology and 
in zoology. 

His pamphlet, “On the Mesoblastic Origin of Excito- 
motor Nerve Roots,” had won him his fellowship of the 
Royal Society; and his researches, “Upon the Nature 
of Batin bius, with some Remarks upon Lithococci,” had 
been translated into at least three European languages. 
He had been referred to by one of the greatest living 
authorities as being the very type and embodiment of all 
that was best in modern science. No wonder, then, 
that when the commercial city of Birchespool decided 
to create a medical school, they were only too glad to 
confer the chair of physiology upon Mr. Ainslie Grey. 
They valued him the more from the conviction that their 
class was only one step in his upward journey, and that 
the first vacancy would remove him to some more illus- 
trious seat of learning. 

In person he was not unlike his sister. The same 
eyes, the same contour, the same intellectual forehead. 
His lips, however, were firmer, and his long, thin lower 
jaw was sharper and more decided. He ran his finger 
and thumb down it from time to time, as he glanced over 
his letters. 

“Those maids are very noisy,” he remarked, as a 
clack of tongues sounded in the distance. 

“It is Sarah,” said his sister; “I shall speak about 
it.” 

She had handed over his coffee-cup, and was sipping 
at her own, glancing furtively through her narrowed 
lids at the austere face of her brother. 

“The first great advance of the human race,” said 
the Professor, “was when, by the development of their 
left frontal convolutions, they attained the power of 
speech. Their second advance was when they learned 
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to control that power. Woman has not yet attained 
the second stage.” 

He half closed his eyes as he spoke, and thrust his 
chin forward, but as he ceased he had a trick of sud- 
denly opening" both eyes very wide and staring" sternly 


at his jnterlocutor. 

‘‘I am not g"arrulous, John,” said his sister. 

.‘‘No, Ada; in many respects you approach the supe- 
rior or male type.” 

The Professor bowed over his egg with the manner 
of one who utters a courtly compliment ; but the lady 
pouted, and gave an impatient little shrug of her 

shoulders. . , 

‘‘You were late this morning, John, she remarked, 

after a pause. , , , 

‘‘Yes Ada; I slept badly. Some little cerebral con- 
e"estion.’ no doubt due to over-stimulation of the centres 
of thought. I have been a little disturbed _m my mmd 
His sister stared across at him m astonishment. The 
Professor’s mental processes had hitherto been as regular 
as his habits. Twelve years’ continual intercourse had 
taught her that he lived in a serene and j 

sphtre of scientific calm, high above the petty emotions 

which affect humbler minds. I'Wr'U I 

‘‘You are surprised, Ada,” he remarked. ell I 

^ 1 of T shoud have been surprised mtself 

cannot wonder at it. i snouu r 

if I had been told that I was so sensitive to va.cu ar 
It 1 nacl ^ , ,] ,] disturbances are vascular 

Mr"'o'Jo™es?" cried Ada Grey, laying down 
her egg-poon 

vi.y“Ly'"kSprdeee..ped. Mrs. 0"Jan,.a is the 

lady in question. Esdailes them- 

‘‘But you ; reallv onlv an acquaintance, 

se ves know «« The Lindens. Would it not 

be^wise to speak t Esdaile is at all likely 

to say anyfhin^vhich ^ould materially affect my course 
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of action. I have given the matter due consideration. 
The scientific mind is slow at arriving at conclusions, 
but having once formed them, it is not prone to change. 
Matrimony is the natural condition of the human race. 
I have, as you know, been so engaged in academical 
and other work, that I have had no time to devote to 
merely personal questions. It is different now, and I 
see no valid reason why I should forego this opportunity 
of seeking a suitable helpmate.” 

‘‘And you are engaged?” 

‘‘Hardly that, Ada. I ventured yesterday to indicate 
to the lady that 1 was prepared to submit to the common 
lot of humanity. I shall wait upon her after my morn- 
ing lecture, and learn how far my' proposals meet with 
her acquiescence. But you frown, Ada !” 

His sister started, and made an effort to conceal her 
expression of annoyance. She even stammered out 
some few words of congratulation, but a vacant look 
had come into her brother’s eyes, and he was evidently 
not listening to her. 

‘‘I am sure, John,” she said, ‘‘that I wish you the 
happiness which you deserve. If I hesitated at all, it 
is because I know how much is at stake, and because 
the thing is so sudden, so unexpected.” Her thin white 
hand stole up to the black cross upon her bosom. 
‘‘There are moments when we need guidance, John. 
If I could persuade you to turn to spiritual ” 

The Professor waved the suggestion away with a 
deprecating hand. 

‘‘It is useless to reopen that question,” he said. ‘‘We 
cannot argue upon it. You assume more than I can 
grant. I am forced to dispute your premises. We have 
no common basis.” 

His sister sighed. 

‘‘I have faith in those great evolutionary forces which 
are leading the human race to some unknown but ele- 
vated goal.” 

‘‘You believe in nothing.” 

‘‘On the contrary, my dear Ada, I believe in the 
differentiation of protoplasm.” 

She shook her head sadly. It was the one subject 
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upon which she ventured to dispute her brother’s in- 
fallibility. 

“This is rather beside the question,’’ remarked the 
Professor, folding- up his napkin. “If I am not mis- 
taken, there is some possibility of another matrimonial 
event occurring in the family. Eh, Ada? What!’’ 

His small eyes glittered with sly -facetiousness as he 
shot a twinkle at his sister. She sat very stiff, and 
traced patterns upon the cloth 'with the sugar-tongs. 

“Dr. James M'Murdo O’Brien ’’ said the Pro- 

fessor sonorously. 

“Don’t, John, don’t!’’ cried Miss Ainslie Grey. 

“Dr. James M'Murdo O’Brien,” continued her 
brother ine.vorably, “is a man who has already made his 
mark upon the science of the day. He is my first and 
my most distinguished pupil. I assure you, Ada, that 
his ‘Remarks upon the Bil e-Pigme nts, with special 
reference to Urobili n,’ is likely to live as a classic. It 
is not too much to say that he has revolutionised dur 
views about urobilin.” 

He paused, but his sister sat silent, with bent head 
and flushed cheeks. The little ebony cross rose and fell 
with her hurried breathings. 

“Dr. James M'Murdo O’Brien has, as you know, the 
offer of the physiological chair at Melbourne. He has 
been in Australia fiye years, and has a brilliant future 
before him. To-day he leaves us for Edinburgh, and in 
two months’ time he goes - out to take over his new 
duties. You know his feeling towards you. It rests 
with you as to whether he goes out alone. Speaking for 
myself, I cannot imag-ine any higher mission for a 
woman of culture than to go through life in the com- 
pany of a man who is capable of such a research as that 
which Dr. James M'Murdo O’Brien has brought to a 
successful conclusion.” 

“He has not spoken to me,” murmured the lady. 

“Ah, there are signs which are more subtle than 
speech,” said her brother, wagging his head. “You 
are pale. Your vasomotor system is excited. Your 
arterioles have contracted. Let me entreat you to com- 
pose yourself. I think I hear the carriage. I fancy 

8 
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that you may have a visitor this morning-, Ada. You 
will excuse me now.” 

With a quick glance at the clock he strode off into 
the hall, and within a few minutes he was rattling in his 
quiet, well-appointed brougham through the brick-lined 
streets of Birchespool. 

His lecture over, Professor Ainslie Grey paid a visit 
to his laboratory, where he adjusted several scientific 
instruments, made a note as to the progress of three 
separate infusions of bacteria, cut half a dozen sections 
with a microtome, and finally resolved the difficulties of 
seven different gentlemen, who were pursuing- researches 
in as many separate lines of inquiry. Having thus 
conscientioush' and methodically completed the routine 
of his duties, he returned to his carriage and ordered 
the coachman to drive him to The Lindens. His face 
as he drove was cold and impassive, but he drew his 
fingers from time to time down his prominent chin with 
a jerky, twitchy movement. 

The Lindens was an old-fashioned, ivy-clad house 
which had once been in the country, but was now caught 
in the long, red-brick feelers of the growing city. It 
still stood back from the road in the privacy of its own 
grounds. A winding path, lined with laurel bushes, led 
to the arched and porticoed entrance. To the right was 
a lawn, and at the far side, under the shadow of a 
hawthorn, a lady sat in a garden-chair with a book in 
her hands. At the click of the gate she started, and 
the Professor, catching sight of her, turned away from 
the door, and strode in her direction. 

‘‘What ! won’t you go in and see Mrs. Esdaile?” she 
asked, sweeping out from under the shadow of the 
liawthorn. 

She was a small woman, strongly feminine, from the 
rich colls of her light-coloured hair to the dainty garden 
slipper which peeped from under her cream-tinted dress. 
One tiny well-gloved hand was outstretched in greet- 
ing, -v'hile the other pressed a thick, green-covered 
volume against her side. Her decision and quick, tact- 
ful manner bespoke the mature woman of the world ; 
but her upraised face had preserved a girlish and even 
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infantile expression of innocence in its large, fearless 
grey eyes, and sensitive, humorous mouth. Mrs. O’James 
was a widow, and she was two-and-thirty years of age ; 
but neither fact could have been deduced from her 


appearance. 

“You will surely go in and see Mrs. Esdaile,’’ she 
repeated, glancing up at him with eyes which had in 
them something between a challenge and a caress. 

“1 did not come to see Mrs. Esdaile,” he answered, 
with no relaxation of his cold and grave manner ; I 
came to see you.” 

“I am sure I should be highly honoured,” she said, 
with just the slightest touch of brogue in her accent. 
“What are the students to do without their 

Professor?” ■ , • , 

“I have already completed my academic cuties. lake 
mv arm, and v.'C .shall walk in the sunshine. Surely 
we cannot wonder that Eastern people should have made 
a deity of the sun. It is the great beneficent force of 
Nature— man’s ally against cold, steriluy, and all that 
is abhorrent to him. What were you reading.'' 

“Hale’s Matter and Life.” 

The Professor raised his thick eyebrows. 

“Hale!” he said, and then again in a kind of whis- 


per, “Hale!” , , 

“You differ from him?” she asked. 

“It is not I who differ from him. I am only a 
monad— a thing of no moment. The whole tendenc) 
■^rrhThiehest plane of modern thought differs from 
him. He defends the indefensible. He is an excellent 
observer, but a feeble reasoner. I ^ .'-f,— 

mend vou to found your conclusions upon Hale. 

■ “I must read Nature’s Chrouide to counteract Ins 
pernicious inHuence,” said Mrs. O’Jaines, with a so-t, 

was one of the many book., in 
which Professor Ainslie Grey had enforced the negate 
doctrines of scientific agnosUc^s-n.^ recommend 

“It Is a to the standard writings 

it. I would rather refer ^o , " 

of some of my older and more eioq S 
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There was a pause in their talk as they paced up and 
down on the g'reen, velvet-like lawn in the genial sun- 
shine. 

“Have you thought at all,” he asked at last, “of the 
matter upon which I spoke to you last night?” 

She said nothing, but walked by his side with her 
eyes averted and her face aslant. 

“1 would not hurry you unduly,” he continued. “I 
know that it is a matter which can scarcely be decided 
off-hand. In my own case, it cost me some thought 
before I ventured to' make the suggestion. I am not 
an emolionai man, but I am conscious in your presence 
of the great evolutionary instinct which makes either 
sex the complement of the other.” 

“You believe in love, then?” she asked, with a twink- 
ling, upward glance. 

“I am forced to.” 

“.And yet you can deny the soul?” 

“How far these questions are psychic and how far 
material is still sub judice,” said the Professor, with 
an air of toleration. “Protoplasm may prove to be the 
physical basis of love as well as of life.” 

“How inflexible you are!” she exclaimed; “you 
would draw love down to the level of physics.” 

“Or draw physics up to the level of love.” 

“Come, that is much better,” she cried, with her 
sympathetic laugh. “That is really very pretty, and 
puts science in quite a delightful light.” 

Her eyes sparkled, and she tossed her chin with a 
pretty, wilful air of a woman who is mistress of the 
situation. 

“I have rwison to believe,” said the Professor, “that 
my position itere will prove to be only a stepping-stone 
to some wider scene of scientific activity. Yet, even 
here, my chair brings me in some fifteen hundred pounds 
a year, hich is supplemented by a few hundreds from 
my books. I should therefore be in a position to pro- 
vide you with those comforts to which you are accus- 
tomed. So much for my pecuniary position. As to 
my constitution, it has always been sound. I have never 
suffered from any illness in my life, save fleeting attacks 
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of j^phalalgja, the result of too prolonged a stimula- 
tion of the centres of cerebration. My father and mother 
had no sign of any morbid diathesis, but I will not 
conceal from you' that my grandfather was afflicted with 
poda gra. ’ ’ 

Mrs. O’james looked startled. 

“Is that very serious?’’ she asked. 

“It is gout,’’ said the Professor. 

“Oh, is that all? It sounded much worse than that.’’ 

“It is a grave taint, but I trust that I shall not be a 
victim to 3tayisim 1 have laid these facts before you 
because they are factors which cannot be overlooked 
in forming your decision. May I ask now whether you 
see your way to accepting my proposal?’’ 

He paused in his walk, and looked earnestly and ex- 
pectantly down at her. 

A struggle was evidently going on in her mind. Her 
eyes were cast down, her little slipper tapped the lawn, 
and her fingers played nervously with her chatelain. 
Suddenly, with a sharp, quick gesture which had in it 
something of abandon and recklessness, she held out 
her hand to her companion. 

“I accept,’’ she said. 

They were standing under the shadow of the haw- 
thorn. He stooped gravely down, and kissed her glove- 
covered fingers. 

“I trust that you may never have cause to regret 
your decision,’’ he said. 

‘‘I trust that you never may,” she cried, with a 
heaving breast. 

There were tears in her eyes, and her lips twitched 
with strong emotion. 

“Come into the sunshine again,” said he. “It is the 
great restorative. Your nerves are shaken. Some little 
congestion of the medulla and pons. It is always 
instructive to i educe psychic or emotional conditions to 
their physical equivalents. You feel that your anchor 
is still firm in a bottom of ascertained fact.” 

“But it is so dreadfully unromantic,” said Mrs. 
O ’James, with her old twinkle. 

“Romance is the offspring of imagination and of 
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ignorance. Where science throws her calm, clear light 
there is happily no room for romance.” 

“But is not love romance?” she asked. 

“Not at all. Love has been taken away from the 
poets, and has been brought within the domain ^of 
true science. It may prove to be one of the great cosmic 
elementar)’ forces. \Vhen the atom of hydrogen draws 
the atom of chlorine towards it to form the perfected 
molecule of hydrochloric acid, the force which it exerts 
may be intrinsicall}’ similar to that which draws me to 
you. Attraction and repulsion appear to be tbe primary 
lorces. This is attraction.” 

“.A.nd here is repulsion,” said Mrs. O’James, as a 
stout, florid lady came sweeping across the lawn in 
their direction. “So glad you have come out, Mrs. 
Esdaile ! Here is Professor Grey.” 

“How do you do. Professor?” said the lady, with 
some little pompositj of manner. “You were very wise 
to stay out here on so lovely a day. Is it not heavenly?” 

“It is certainly very fine weather,” the Professor 
answered. 

“Listen to the wind sighing in the trees !” cried Mrs. 
Esdaile, holding up one finger. “It is Nature’s lullaby. 
Could you not imagine it, Professor Grey, to be the 
whispeiings of angels?” 

“The idea had not occurred to me, madam.” 

“ Ml, Professor, I have ahvays the same complaint 
against you. want of rapport w'ith the deeper mean- 
ings of Nature. Shall I say a want of imagination? 
You <lo not feel an emotional thrill at the singing of that 
thrush ?” 

“1 conless that 1 am not conscious of one, Mrs. 
Esdaile. ” 

“Or at the delicate tint of that background of leaves? 
See the rich greens !” 

“Chlorophyll,” murmured the Professor. 

“Science is so hopelessly prosaic. It dissects and 
labels, and loses sight of the great things in its atten- 
tion to the little ones. You have a poor opinion of 
W’oman’s intellect. Professor Grey. I think that I have 
heard you say so.” 
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“It is a question of avoirdupois,’’ said the Professor, 
closing- his eyes and shrug-g-ing his shoulders. “The 
female cerebrum averages two ounces less in weight 
than the male. No doubt there are exceptions. Nature 
is always elastic.’’ 

“But the heaviest thing is not always the strongest,’’ 
said Mrs. O’James, laughing. “Isn’t there a law of 
compensation in science? May we not hope to make up 
in quality what we lack in quantity?’’ 

“I think not,’’ remarked the Professor gravely. “But 
there is your luncheon-gong. No, thank you, Mrs. 
Esdaile, I cannot stay. My carriage is waiting. Good- 
bye. Good-bye, Mrs. O’James.’’ 

He raised' his hat and stalked slowly away among the 
laurel bushes. 

“He has no taste,’’ said Mrs. Esdaile — “no eye for 
beauty. ’’ 

“On the contrary,” Mrs. O’James answered, with a 
saucy little jerk of the chin. “He has ju.st asked me to 
be his wife.” 

As Professor Ainslie Grey ascended the steps of his 
house, the hall-door opened and a dapper gentleman 
stepped briskly out. He was somewhat sallow in the face, 
with dark, beady eyes, and a short, black beard with an 
aggressive bristle. Thought and work had left their traces 
upon his face, but he moved -with the brisk activity of 
a man who had not yet bade good-bye to his youth. 

“I’m in luck’s way,” he cried. “I wanted to see you.” 

“Then come back into the library,” said the Pro- 
fessor; “you must stay and have lunch with us.” 

The two men entered the hall, and the Professor led 
the way into his private sanctum. He motioned his 
companion into an arm-chair. 

“I trust that you have been successful, O’Brien,” 
said he. “I should be loath to exercise any undue pres- 
sure upon my sister Ada ; but I have given her to under- 
stand that there is no one -ivhom I should prefer for a 
brother-in-law to my most brilliant scholar, the author 
of ‘Some Remarks upon the Bile-Pigments, with special 
reference to Urobilin.’ ” 
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“You are very kind, Professor Grey — you have always 
been very kind,’’ said the other. “I approached Miss 
Grey upon the subject; she did not say No.’’ 

“She said Yes, then?’’ 

“No; she proposed to leave the matter open until my 
return from Edinburgh, f go to-day, as you know, and 
1 hope to commence my research to-morrow.’’ 

“On the comparative anatomy of the vermiform ap- 
pendix, by James M'Murdo O’Brien,’’ said the Pro- 
fessor sonorously. “It is a glorious subject — a subject 
which lies at the very root of evolutionary philosophy.’’ 

“.'\h, she is the dearest girl,’’ cried O’Brien, with 
a sudden little spurt of Celtic enthusiasm — “she is the 
soul of truth and of honour.” 

“The vermiform appendix ” began the Professor. 

“She is an angel from heaven,” interrupted the other. 
“1 fear that it is mj advocacy of scientific freedom 
in religious thought which stands in my way with 
her. ” 

“You must not truckle upon that point. You must 
be true to your convictions ; let there be no compromise 
there. ” 

“My reason is true to agnosticism, and yet I am con- 
scious of a void — a vacuum. I had feelings at the old 
church at home between the scent of the incense and the 
roll of the organ, such as I have never experienced in 
the laboratory or the lecture-room.” 

“Sensuous — purely sensuous,” said the Professor, 
rubbing his chin. “Vague hereditary tendencies stirred 
into life by the stimulation of the nasal and auditory 
nerves.” 

‘Maybe so, maybe so,” the younger man answered 
thoughtfully. “But this was not what I wished to speak 
to you about. Before I enter your family, your sister 
and you have a claim to know all that I can tell you 
about my career. Of my worldly prospects I have al- 
ready spoken to you. There is only one point which I 
have omitted to mention. I am a widower.” 

The Professor raised his eyebrows. 

“This is news indeed,” said he. 

“I married shortly after my arrival in Australia. Miss 
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Thurston was her name, i met her in society. It was 
a most unhappy match.” 

Some painful emotion possessed him. i-!i.= quick, ex- 
pressive features quivered, and his white najids tighten- 
ed upon the arms of the chair. The Proie.-sor turned 
away towards the windovv. 

‘‘You are the best judge,” he remarked; ‘‘but 1 
should not think that it was necessary to go into 
details. ” 

‘‘You have a right to know everything— you and Miss 
Grey. It is not a matter on which i can well speak to 
her direct. Poor Jinny was the best of women, but she 
was open to flattery, and liable to be misled by design- 
ing persons. She was untrue to me. Grey. It is a hard 
thing to say of the dead, but sne was untrue to me. 
She fled to Auckland with a man whom slie had known 
before her marriage. The brig wider, earned them 
foundered, and not a sou) was .saved. 

‘‘This is very painful, O’Brien, .said the Professor, 
with a deprecatory motion of iiis hand. ‘‘1 cannot 
see however, how it affects your relation to my 


sistct* ^ ^ 

‘‘I 'have eased my conscience,” s.aid O’Brien, rising 
from his chair; ‘‘I have told you all that there is to tell. 
I should not like |he story to .each you through any 

lips but mv own.” i u 

‘‘You are right, O'Brien. Your action has been most 

honourable and considcrale. But you are not to blame 
in the matter, save that perhaps you showed a little 
precipitancy in choosing a life-partner without due care 

“o’BHerdrew his hand . . . 

‘‘Poor girl!” he cried. ‘‘God help me, I love her 

still! But I must go.” 

‘‘You will lunch with usi 

“No Professor; I have my packing still to do. I have 
alreadv bade Miss Grey adieu. In two months I shall 

’"■C “Sf probably find .no a married man.- 


‘‘Married !” 
‘‘Yes, I have 


been thinking of it.” 
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“My dear Professor, let me congratulate you with all 
iny heart. I had no idea. Who is the lady?’’ 

“Mrs. O ’James is her name — a widow of the same 
nationality as yourself. But to return to matters of 
importance, I shoud be very happy to see the proofs of 
your paper upon the vermiform appendix. I may be 
able to furnish you with material for a footnote or 
two. ’ ’ 

“Your assistance will be invaluable to me,’’ said 
O’Brien, with enthusiasm, and the two men parted in 
the hall. The Professor walked back into the dining- 
room, wheie his sister was already seated at the 
iuncheon-table. 

“I shall be married at the registrar’s,’’ he re- 
marked; “I should strongly recommend you to do the 
same. ’’ 

Professor Ainslie Grey was as good as his word. A 
fortnight’s cessation of his classes gave him an oppor- 
tunity which was too good to let pass. Mrs. O’James 
was an orphan, without relations and almost without 
friends in the country. There was no obstacle in the 
war ol a speed}' wedding. They were married, accord- 
ingly, i,i the quietest manner possible, and went off to 
Cambri.lye together, where the Professor and his charm- 
ing Vile were present at several academic observances, 
and varied the routine of their honeymoon by incursions 
into biological laboratories and medical libraries. 
Scientific friends were loud in their congratulations, not 
only upon Mrs. Gret ’s beauty, but upon the unusual 
quickness and intelligence she displayed in discussing 
physiological questions. The professor was himself 
astonished at the accuracy of her information. “You 
have a remarkable range of knowledge for a woman, 
Jeannette,’’ he remarked upon more than one occasion. 
He was even prepared to admit that her cerebrum might 
be of the normal weight. 

One foggy, drizzling morning they returned to 
Birchespool, for the next day would reopen the session, 
and Professor .Ainslie Grey prided himself upon having 
never once in his life failed to appear in his lecture- 
room at the very stroke of the hour. Miss Ada Grey 
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welcomed them with a constrained cordiality, and handed 
over the keys of office to the new mistress. Mrs. Grey 
pressed her warmly to remain, but she explained that she 
had already accepted an invitation which would engage 
her for some months. The same evening she departed 
for the south of England. 

A couple of da3's later the maid carried a card just 
after breakfast into the library where the Professor sat 
revising his morning lecture. It announced the re-ar- 
rival of Dr. James M'Murdo O’Brien. Their meeting 
was effusively genial on the part of the younger man, 
and coldlj’ precise on that of his former teacher. 

“You see there have been changes,’’ said the Profes- 
sor. 

“So I heard. Miss Grey told me in her letters, and 
I read the notice in the British Medical Jonriial. So 
it’s really married you are. How quickly and quietly 
you have managed it all !” 

“I am constitutionally averse to anything in the 
nature of show or ceremony. My wife is a sensible 
woman — I may even go to the length of saying that, 
for a woman, she is abnormally sensible. She quite 
agreed with me in the course which I have adopted.’’ 

“And 3'our research on Vallisneria ?’’ 

“This matrimonial incident has interrupted it, but I 
have resumed my classes, and we shall soon be quite in 
harness again.’’ 

“I must see Miss Gi-ey before I leave England. We 
have corresponded, and I think that all will be well. 
She must come out with me. I don’t think I could go 
without her.’’ 

The Professor shook his head. 

“Your nature is not so weak as }’ou pretend,” he said. 
“Questions of this sort are, after all, quite subordinate 
to the great duties of life.” 

O’Brien smiled. 

“You would have me take out my Celtic soul and put 
in a Saxon one,” he said. “Either my brain is too small 
or my heart is too big. But when may I call and pay 
mv respects to Mrs. Grev.^ Will she be at home this 
afternoon?” 
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“She Is at home now. Come into the morning-room. 
She will be glad to make your acquaintance.” 

They walked across the linoleum-paved hall. The 
Professor opened the door of the room, and walked in, 
followed by his friend. Mrs. Grey was sitting in a 
basket-chair by the window, light and fairy-like in a 
loose-flowing, pink morning gown. Seeing a visitor, 
she rose and swept towards them. The Professor heard 
a dull thud behind him. O’Brien had fallen back into 
a chair, with his hand pressed tight to his side. 

“Jinny 1” he gasped — “Jinny !” 

Mrs. Grev stopped dead in her advance, and stared 
at him with a face from which every expression had been 
struck out, save one of astonishment and horror. Then 
with a sharp intaking of the breath she reeled, and 
wo\dd have fallen had the Professor not thrown his 
long, nervous arm round her. 

“Try this sofa,” said he. 

She sank back among the cushions with the same 
white, cold, dead look upon her face. The Professor 
stood with his back to the empty fireplace and glanced 
from the one to the other. 

“So, O’Brien,” he said at last, “you have already 
made the acquaintance of my wife 

“Your wife,” cried his friend hoarsely. “She is no 
wife of yours. God help me, she is my wife.’’ 

The Professor stood rigidly upon the hearth-rug. His 
long, thin fingers tvere intertwined, and his head had 
sunk a little forward. His two companions had eyes 
only for each other. 

“Tinny!” said he. 

"Tames !” 

“How could you leave me so, Jinnv? How could 
vou have the heart to do it? I thought vou were dead. 
1 mourned for vour death — av, and vou have made me 
mourn for vou living. You have withered mv life.” 

She made no answer, but l.av back among the cushions 
with her eves still fixed upon him. 

“Whv do you not speak?” 

“Because vou are right, James. I have treated vou 
cruelly — shamefully. But it is not as bad as vou think-” 
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‘‘You fled with De Horta. ” 

“No, I did not. At the last moment my better nature 
prevailed. Ke went alone. But I was ashamed to come 
back after what I had written to you. I could not face 
you. I took passage alone to England under a new 
name, and here I have lived ever since. It seemed to 
me that I was beginnivag life again. I knew that you 
thought I was drowned. Who could have dreamed that 
Fate would throw us together again ! When the Pro- 
fessor asked me ’’ 

She stopped and gave a gasp for breath. 

“You are faint,” said the Professor — “keep the head 
low; it aids the cerebral circulation.” He flattened 
down the cushion. “I am sortu' to leave you, O’Brien; 
but I have my class duties to look to. Possibly I may 
find you here when I letuin.” 

With a grim and rigid face he strode out of the room. 
Not one of the three hundred students who listened to 
his lecture saw any change in his manner and appear- 
ance, or could have guessed that the austere gentleman 
in front of them had found out at last how hard it is 
to rise above one’s humanity. The lecture over, he 
performed his routine duties in the laboratory, and then 
drove back to his own house. He did not enter by the 
front door, but passed through the garden to the folding 
glass casement which led out of the morning-room. 
As he approached he heard his wife’s voice and O’Brien’s 
in loud and animated talk. He paused among the rose- 
bushes, uncertain whether to interrupt them or no. 
Nothing was further from his nature than to play the 
eavesdropper; but as he stood, still hesitating, words 
fell upon his ear which struck him rigid and motionless. 

“You are still my wife. Jinny,” said O'Brien; “I for- 
give you from the bottom of my heart. I love you, and 
T have never ceased to love you, though you had for- 
gotten me.” 

“No, James, my heart was alwavs in Melbourne. I 
have alwavs been yours. I thought that it was better for 
you that I should seem to be dead.” 

“You must choose between us now. Jinny. If vou 
determine to remain here, I shall not open my lips. 
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There shall be no scandal. If, on the other hand, you 
come with me, it’s little I care about the world’s opinion. 
Perhaps I am as much to blame as you are. I thoug-ht 
too much of my work and too little of my wife.” 

The Professor heard the cooing, caressing laugh 
which he knew so well. 

‘‘I shall go with you, James,” she said. 

‘‘And the Professor ?” 

‘‘The poor Professor ! But he will not mind much, 
James; he has no heart.” 

‘‘We must tell him our resolution.” 

‘‘There is no need,” said Professor Ainslie Grey, 
'.tepping in through the open casement. ‘‘I have over- 
heard the latter part of your conversation. I hesitated 
to interrupt you before you came to a conclusion.” 

O'Brien stretched out his hand and took that of the 
woman. They stood together with the sunshine on their 
faces. The Professor paused at the casement with his 
liaiuls behind his back and his long black shadow fell 
lx I ween them. 

“You have come to a wise decision,” said he. ‘‘Go 
hack to Australia together, and let what has passed be 
blotted out of your lives.” 

‘‘But you — you ” stammered O’Brien. 

The Professor waved his hand. 

‘‘Never trouble about me,” he said. 

The woman gave a gasping cry. 

‘‘What can I do or say?’’ she wailed. “How could 
I have foreseen this? I thought my old life was dead. 
But it has come back again, with all its hopes and its 
desires. What can I say to you, Ainslie? I have 
brought shame and disgrace upon a worthy man. I 
ha\e bl.Tsicd your life. How you must hale and loathe 
me ! 1 wish to God that I had never been horn !” 

‘‘I neither hate nor loathe you, Jeannette,” said the 
Professor quietly. ‘‘You are wrong in regretting your 
birth, for you have a worthy mission before you in aid- 
ing the life-work of a man who has shown himself 
capable of the highest order of scientific research. I 
c.annot with justice blame you personally for what has 
occurred. How far the individual monad is to be held 
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responsible for hereditary and engrained tendencies, is 
a question upon which science has not yet said her last 
word.” 

He stood with his finger-tips touching, and his body 
inclined as one who is gravely expounding a difficult and 
impersonal subject. O’Brien had stepped forward to 
say something, but the other’s attitude and manner froze 
the words upon his lips. Condolence or sympathy would 
be an irnpertinence to one who could so easily merge 
his private griefs in broad questions of abstract 
philosophy. 

“It is needless to prolong the situation,” the Profes- 
sor continued, in the same measured tones. “My 
brougham stands at the door. I beg that you will use 
it as your own. Perhaps it would be as well that you 
should leave the town without unnecessary delay. Your 
things, Jeannette, shall be forwarded.” 

O’Brien hesitated with a hanging head. 

“I hardly dare offer you my hand,” he said. 

“On the contrary. I think that of the three of us 
you come best out of the affair. You have nothing to 
be ashamed of.” 

“Your sister ” 

“I shall see that the matter is put to her in its true 
light. Good-bye ! Let me have a copy of your recent 
research. Good-bye, Jeannette!” 

“Good-bye !” 

Their hands met, and for one short moment their eyes 
also. It was only a glance, but for the first and last 
Jtime the woman’s intuition cast a light for itself into 
the dark places of a strong man's soul. She gave a 
little gasp, and her other hand rested for an instant, as 
white and as light as thistle-down, upon his shoulder. 

“James, James !” she cried. “Don’t you see that he 
is stricken to the heart?” 

He turned her quietly away from him. 

“I am not an emotional man,” he said. “I have my 
duties — my research on Vallisneria. The brougham is 
there. Your cloak is in the hall. Tell John where you 
wish to be driven. He will bring you anything you 
need. Now go.” 
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His last two words were so sudden, So volcanic, in 
such contrast to his measured voice and mask-like face, 
that they swept the two away from him. He closed the 
door behind them and paced slowly up and down the 
room. Then he passed into the library and looked out 
over the wire blind. The carriage was rolling away. 
He caught a last glimpse of the woman who had been 
his wife. He saw the feminine droop of her head, and 
the curve of her beautiful throat. 

Under some foolish, aimless impulse, he took a few 
quick steps towards the door. Then he turned, and , j 
throwing himself into his study chair, he plunged backi 
into his wcik. ! 

There was little scandal about this singular domestic 
incident. Tlie Professor had few personal friends, and 
stMom went into society. His marriage had been so 
i',uict that most of his colleagues had never ceased to 
' gard him as a bachelor. Mrs. Esdaile and a few others 
iiVi.:ht talk, but their field for gossip was limited, for 
ncy could only guess vaguely at lire cause of this sudden 
separation. 

The Professor was as punctual as ever at his classes, 
and as zealous in directing the laboratory work of those 
who studied under him. His own private researches 
were pushed on with feverish energy. It was no un- 
common thing for his servants, when they came down 
of a morning, to hear the shrill scratchings of his tireless 
pen, or to meet him on the staircase as he ascended, 
grey and silent, to his room. In vain his friends as- 
sured him that such a life must undermine his health. 
He lengthened his hours until day and night were one 
long, ceaseless task. 

Gradually under this discipline a change came over 
his appearance. His features, always inclined to gaunt- 
ness, became even sharper and more pronounced. There 
were deep lines about his temples and across his brow. 
His check was sunken and his complexion bloodless. 
His knees gave under him when he walked; and once 
when passing out of his lecture-room he fell and had 
to be assisted to his carriage. 
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This was just before the end of the session ; and soon 
after the holidays commenced, the professors who still 
remained in Birchespool were shocked to hear that 
their brother of the chair of physiology had sunk so low 
that no hopes could be entertained of his recovery. 
Two eminent physicians had consulted over his case 
without being able to give a name to the affection from 
which he suffe^-ed. A steadily decreasing vitality ap- 
peared to be the only symptom — a bodily weakness which 
left the mind unclouded. He was much interested him- 
self in his own case, and made notes of his subjective 
sensations as an aid to diagnosis. Of his approaching 
end he spoke in his usual unemotional and somewhat^, 
pedantic fashion. “It is the assertion,’’ he said, “of' 
the liberty of the individual .cell as opposed to the cell- 
communc. It is the dissolution of a co-operative society. 
The process is one of great interest.’’ 1 

And so one grey morning his co-operative society 
dissolved. Very quietly and softly he sank into his 
eternal sleep. His two physicians felt- some slight em- 
barrassment when called upon to fill in his certificate. 

“It is difficult to give, it a name,’’ said one. 

“Very,’’ said the other. 

“If he were not such an unemotional man, I should 
have said that he had died from some sudden nervous 
shock — from, in fact, what the vulgar would call a 
broken heart.’’ 

“I don’t think poor Grey was that sort of a man at 
all.’’ 

“Let us call it cardiac, anyhow,’’ said the other 
physician. 

.So they did so. 
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John Galsworthy , , , v--, . 

I 

“So (he last shall be first, and the first last.”— H oly Writ. 

It wab a dark room at that hour of six in the evening', 
when just the single oil reading-lamp under its green 
shade let fall a dapple of light over the Turkey carpet ; 
over tlie covers of books taken out of the book-shelves, 
and the open pages of the one selected ; over the deep 
blue and gold of the coffee service on the little old 
stool with its Oriental embroidery. Very dark in the 
wintiu', with drawn curtains, many rows of leather-bound 
\'o!umes, oak-panelled walls and ceiling. So large, too, 
that the lighted spot before the fire where he sat was 
just an oasis. But that was what Keith Darrant liked, 
after his day’s work — the hard early morning study of 
his “cases,” the fret and strain of the day in court; 
it was his rest, these two hours before dinner, with 
books, coffee, a pipe, and sometimes a nap. In red 
Turkish slippers and his old brown velvet coat, he was 
well suited to that framing of glow and darkness. A 
painter would have seized avidly on his clear-cut, 
yellowish face, with its black eyebrows twisting up 
over C)'es — gre%' or brown, one could hardly tell, and 
its dark grizzling hair still plentiful, in spite of those 
daily hours of wig. He seldom thought of his work 
while he sat there, throwing off with practised ease the 
strain of that long attention to the multiple threads of 
argument and evidence to be disentangled — work pro- 
foundly interesting, as a rule, to his clear intellect, 
trained 10 almost instinctive rejection of all but the 
essential, to selection of what was legally vital out of 
the mass of confused tactical and human detail pre- 
sented to his scrutiny ; yet sometimes tedious and wear- 
ing. .’^s for instance to-day, when he had suspected 
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his client of perjury, and was almost convinced that he 
must throw up his brief. He had disliked the weak- 
looking, white faced fellow from the first, and his 

nervous, shifty answers, his prominent startled eyes 

a type too common in these days of canting tolerations 
and weak humanitarianism ; no good, no good ! 

Of the three books he had taken down, a volume of 
Voltaire — curious fascination that Frenchman had, for 
all his destructive irony ! — a volume of Burton’s travels, 
and Stevenson’s “New Arabian Nights,’’ he had pitched 
upon the last. He felt, that evening, the want of some- 
thing sedative, a desire to rest from thought of any 
kind. The court had been crowded, stuffy; the air, as 
he walked home, soft, sou ’-westerly, charged with 
coming moisture, no quality of vigour in it ; he felt 
relaxed, tired, even nervy, and for once the loneliness 
of his house seemed strange and comfortless. 

Lowering the lamp, he turned his face towards the 
fire. Perhaps he woufa’ get a sfeep before that boring 
dinner at the Tellasson’s. He wished it were vacation, 
and Maisie back from school. A widower for many 
years, he had lost the habit of a woman about him'; 
yet to-night he had a positive yearning for the society 
of his little daughter, with her quick ways, and bright, 
dark eyes. Curious what perpetual need of a woman 
some men had ! His brother Laurence — wasted — all 
through women — -jtrophy^ of will power 1 A. man on 
the edge of things ; living from hand to mouth ; his 
gifts all down at heel ! _One would have thought the 
Scottish strain might have saved him ; and yet, when 
a Scotsman did begin to go downhill, who could go 
Taster? Curious that their mother’s blood should have 
^worked so differently in her two sons. Hb himself 
had always felt he owed all his success to it. 

His thoughts went off at a tangent to a certain issue 
troubling .his legal conscience. He had not wavered ■ 
in the usual assumption of omniscience, _ but he was by ' 
no means sure that he had "gryenm^t advice. Well ! I 
Without that power to decide and hold to decision in . 
spite of misgiving, one would never have been fit for 
one’s position at the Bar, never have been fit for 
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anything. The longer he lived, the more certain he became 
of the prime necessity of virile and decisive action in all 
the affairs of life. A word and a blow — and the blow 
first ! Doubts, hesitations, sentiment — the muling and 

puking of this twilight age ! And there welled up 

on his handsome face a smile that was almost devilish — 
the tricks of firelight are so many ! It faded again in 
sheer drowsiness ; he slept. . . . 

He woke with a start, having a feeling of something 
out beyond the light, and without turning his head said : 
“V'hat’s that?” There came a sound as If somebody 
bad caught his breath. He turned up the lamp. 

‘‘Who's there?” 

A \'oice over by the door answered : 

“Only I— Larry.” 

nething in the tone, or perhaps just being startled 
■ t of sleep like this, made him shiver. He said : 

‘‘I was asleep. Come in 1” 

It was noticeable that he did not get up, or even turn 
nis head, now that he knew who it was, but waited, 
his half-closed eyes fixed on the fire, for his brother to 
come forward. A visit from Laurence was not an un- 
mi.xed blessing. He could hear him breathing, and 
became conscious of a scent of rvhisky. WMiy could not 
the fellow at least abstain when he was coming here ! 
It was so childish, so lacking in any sense of proportion 
or of decency ! And he said sharply : 

‘‘Well, Larry, what is it?” 

It was always something. He often wondered at the 
strength of that sense of trusteeship, which kept him 
still tolerant of the troubles, amenab’^ to the petitions 
of this brother of his; or was it just “blood” feeling, 
a Highland sense of loyalty to kith and kin ; an old- 
time quality which Judgment and half his instincts told 
him was weakness, but which, in spite of all, bound 
him to the distressful fellow? Was he drunk now; that 
he kept lurking out there by the door? And he said less 
shnrplv ; 

“Why don’t you come and sit down?” 

He was coming now, avoiding the light, skirting 
along the walls just beyond the radiance of the lamp, 
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his feet and legs to the waist brightly lighted, but his 
face disintegrated in shadow, like the face of a dark 
ghost. 

“Are you ill, man?” 

Still no answer, save a shake of that head, and the 
passing up of a hand, out of the light, to the ghostly 
forehead under .the dishevelled hair. The scent of whisky 
was stronger now ; and Keith thought : 

“He really is drunk. Nice thing for the new butler 
to see ! If he can’t behave ” • 

The figure against the wall heaved a sigh — so truly 
from an overburdened heart that Keith was conscious 
with a certain dismay of not having yet fathomed the 
cause of this uncanny silence. He got up, and, back 
to the fire, said with a brutality born of nerves rather 
than design : 

“What is it, man? Have you committed a murder, 
that you stand there dumb as a fish?” 

For a second no answer at all, not even of breathing; 
then, just the whisper : , 

'“Yes.” 

,The sense of unreality which so helps one at moments 
of 'disaster enabled Keith to say vigorously : 

“By Jove ! You have been drinking !” 

But it passed at once into deadly apprehension. 

“What do you mean? Come here, where I can see 
you. What’s the matter with you, Larry?” 

With a sudden lurch and dive, his brother left the 
shelter of the shadow, and sank into a chair in the 
circle of light. And another long, broken sigh escaped 
him. 

“There’s nothing the matter with me, Keith ! It’s 
true !” 

Keith stepped quickly forward, and stared down into 
his brother’s face ; and instantly he saw that it •was true. 
No one could have simulated the look in those eyes — 
of horrified wonder, as if thev would never again get 
on terms with the face to which they belonged. To 
see them soueezed the heart — onlv real misery could look 
like that. Then that sudden pity became angrj' bewilder- 
ment, 
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“What in God’s name is this nonsense?’’ 

But it was significant that he lowered his voice;, 
went over to the door, too, to see if it were shut. 
Laurence had drawn his chair forward, huddling over 
the fire — a thin figure, a worn, high-cheekboned face 
with deep-sunk blue eyes, and wavy hair all ruffled, 
a face that still had a certain beaut 3 ^ Putting a hand 
on that lean shoulder, Keith said : 

“Come, Larry ! Pull yourself together, and drop 
exaggeration. ’’ 

“It’s true, I tell you; I’ve killed a man.’’ 

The noisy violence of that outburst acted like a doriclie^ 
What was the fellow about — shouting out such words ! 
Rut suddenly Laurence lifted his hands and wrung them. 
The gesture was so utterh' painful that it drew a quiver 
from Keith’s face. 

“Why did you come here,’’ he said, "and tell me 
this?" 

Larry’s face was really unearthly sometimes, such 
stiange gleams passed up on to it! 

“Vniom else should I tell? I came to know what 
I'm to do, Keith? Give myself up, or what?’’ 

-At that sudden introduction of the practical Keith 
felt his heart twitch. Was it then as real as all that? 
But he said, very quietly : 

“Just tell me — How did it come about, this — affair?’’ 

That question linked the dark, gruesome, fantastic 
nightmare on to actuality. 

“V’hen did it happen?’’ 

“Last night.’’ 

In Lanv’s face there was — there had always been — 
something childishly truthful. He would never stand 
a chance in court ! And Keith said : 

“How? Where? You’d better tell me quietly from 
the beginning. Drink this coffee; it’ll clear vour head.’’ 

Laurence took the little blue cup and drained it. 

“Yes,’’ he .said. “It’s like this, Keith. There’s a 
girl Pvc known for some months now ’’ 

Women ! .A.nd Keith said between his teeth : “Well?” 

“Her father was a Pole who died over here when 
she was sixteen, and left her alone. A man called 
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Walenn, a mongrel American, living- in the same house, 
married her, or pretended to — she’s verj- pretty, Keith 
— and left her with a baby six months old, and another 
coming. That one died, and she did nearly. Then 
she starved till another fellow took her on. She lived 
with him two years; then Walenn turned up again, and 
made her go back to him. The brute used to beat her 
black and blue, all for nothing. Then he left her again. 
When I met her she’d lost her elder child, too, and was 
taking anybody who came along.” 

He suddenly looked up into Keitli’s face. 

“But I’ve never met a sweeter woman, nor a truer, 
that I swear. Woman! She’s only twenty now! When 
I went to her last night, that brute — that Walenn- -had 
found her out again ; and when he came for me, swag- 
gering and bullying- — Look !” — he touched a dark mark 
on his forehead — “I took his throat in my hands, and 
when I let go ” 

“Yes?” 

“Dead. I never know till afterwards that she was 
hanging on to him behind.” 

Again he made that gesture — ^wringing his hands. 

In a hard dry voice Keith said : 

“What did you do then?” 

“We sat by — by — it a long time. Then I carried it on 
my back down the street, round a corner to an archway.” 

“How far?” 

“About fifty yards.” 

“Was anvone — did anyone see?” 

“No.” 

“What time?” 

“Three.” 

“And then?” 

“Went back to her.” 

“Why — in Heaven’s name?” 

“She was lonely and afraid; so was I. Keith.” 

“Where is this place?” 

“Forty-two, Borrow Street, Soho.” 

“And the archway?” 

“Corner of Glove Lane.” 

“Good God! — Why— I saw it in the paper!” 
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And seizing the journal that lay on his bureau, Keith 
read again that paragraph : “The body of a man was 
found this morning under an archway in Glove Lane, 
Soho. From marks about the throat grave suspicions 
of foul play are entertained. The body had apparently 
been robbed, and nothing was discovered leading to 
identification, ’’ 

It was real earnest, then. Murder ! His own brother ! 
He faced round and said : 

“You saw this in the paper, and dreamed it. Under- 
stand — you dreamed it !” 

The A'istful answer came : , 

“H only I had, Keith — if only I had!’’ 

In Ills turn, Keith very nearly wrung his hands. 

"Did you take anything from the — body?” 

“Tnis dropped while we were struggling.” 

1' was an empty envelope with a South American 
-mark addressed ; “Patrick Waienn, Simon’s Hotel, 
. .er Street, London.” Again with that twitching 

I’ns heart, Keith said : 

■‘Put it in the fire.” 

Then suddenly he stooped to pluck it out. By that 

command — he had — identified himself with this — this 

But he did not pluck it out. It blackened, writhed, and 
vanished. And once more he said : 

“What in God’s name made you come here and tell 
me?” 

“You know about these things. I didn’t mean to kill 
him. I love the girl. What shall I do, Keith?” 

Simple 1 How Simple ! To ask what he was to do 1 It 
was like Larry ! And he said : 

“You were not seen, you think?” 

“It’s a dark street. There was no one about.” 

“When did you leave this girl the second time?” 

“.About seven o’clock.” 

“Where did you go?” 

“To my rooms.” 

“In Fitzroy Street?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did anvone see vou come in?” 

“No.” 
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“What have you done since?” 

“Sat there.” 

“Not been out?” 

“No.” 

“Not seen the g'irl?” 

“No.” 

“You don’t know, then, what she’s done since?” 
“No.” 

“Would she give you away?” 

“Never. ” 

“Would she give herself away — hysteria?” 

“No.’- 

“Who knows of your relations with her?” 

“No one.” 

“No one?” 

“I don’t know who should, Keith.” 

“Did anyone see you- going in last night, when you 
first went to her?” 

“No. She lives on the ground floor. I’ve got keys.” 
“Give them to me. What else have you that con- 
nects you with her?’^ 

“Nothing.” 

“In your rooms?” 

“No.” 

. “No photographs. No letters?” 

“No.” 

“Be careful.” 

“Nothing.” 

“No one saw you going back to her the second 
time?” 

“No.” 

“No one saw vou leave her in the morninef?” 
“No.” 

“You were fortunate. Sit down again, man. I must 
think.” 

Thinlc ! Think out this accursed thing — so beyond all 
thought, and all belief. But he could, not think. Not 
a coherent thought would come. And he began again : 
“Was it his first reappearance with her?” 

“Yes.” 

“She told you so?” 
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“Yes.” 

“How did he find out where she was?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“How drunk were you?” 

“I was not drunk.” 

“How much had you drunk?” 

“.'\bout two bottles of claret — nothing".” 

“You say you didn’t mean to kill him?” 

“No — Hod knows !” 

“That’s something. What made you choose the 
arch ?” 

“It was (he first dark place.” 

“Did his face look as ii he had been strangled?” 
“Don't 1” 

“Did it?” 

“Yes.” 

"D'erv disfigured?” 

“'.’esN' 

“Did you look to see if his clothes were marked?” 
“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“Why not? My God! If you had done it 1” 

“You say ho was disfigured. Would he be recog- 
nisable?” 

“I don’t know.” 

''^^'he^ she lived with him last— where was that?” 
“I clon’t know for certain. Pimlico, I think.” 

“Not Soho?” 

“No.” 

“How long has she been at the Soho place?” 

“Nearly a vear. ” 

“Always (he same rooms?” 

“Yes.’’ 

“Is there anyone living in that house or strecl who 
would be likely to know her as his wife?” 

“1 don’t think so.” 

“What was he?” 

“I ‘hotild il'yink he was a professional ‘bully.’ ” 

“I sec. Spending most of his time abroad, then?” 
"Yes.” 

“Do you know if he was known to the police?” 
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“I haven’t heard of it.” _ 

‘‘Now, listen, Larry. When you leave here go 
straight home, and don’t go out till I come to you, to- 
morrow morning. Promise that ! ” 

“I promise.” 

‘‘I’ve got a dinner engagement. I’ll think this out. 
Don’t drink. Don’t talk! Pull yourself together. ’ 

‘‘Don’t keep me longer than you can help, Keith i” 

That white face, those eyes, that shaking hand ! 
With a twinge of pity in the midst of all the turbulence 
of his revolt, and fear, and disgust, Keith put his hand 
on his brother’s shoulder, and said : 

‘‘Courage !” 

And suddenly he thought ; ‘‘My God ! Courage ! I shall 
want it all myself!” / ,i_, . 

I-"', 

Laurence Darrant, leaving his brother’s house in the 
Adelphi, walked northwards, rapidly, slowly, rapidly 
again. For , ,_if there, are men who by force of will do 
one thing only at a time, there are men who from lack 
^6f will do now one thing, now another, with equal inten- 
sity. To such natures, to be gripped by the Nemesis 
which attends the lack of self-control is no reason for 
being more self-controlled. Rather does it foster their 
pet feeling: ‘‘What matter? To-morrow we die!” 
The effort of will required to go to Keith had relieved, 
exhausted and exasperated him'. In accordance with 
those three feelings was the progress of his walk. He 
started from the door with the fixed resolve to go home 
and stay there quietly till Keith came. He was in 
Keith’s hands, Keith would know what was to be done. 
But he had not gone three hundred yards before he felt 
so utterly weary, body and soul, that if he had but had 
a pistol in his pocket he would have shot himself in the 
street. Not even the thought of the girl — this young 
unfortunate with her strange devotion, who had kept 
him straight these last five months, who had roused in 
him a depth of feeling he had never known before — 
would have availed against that sudden black dejection. 
"Why go on — a waif at the mercy of his own nature, a 
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straw blown here and there by every g-ust which rose J^n 
him? Why not have done with it for ever, and take if 
out in sleep? 

He was approaching’ the fatal street, where he and 
the girl, that early morning, had spent the hours clutch- 
ed together, trydng in the refuge of love to forget for 
a moment their horror and fear. Should he go in? 
He had promised Keith not to. Why had he promised? 
He caught sight of himself in a chemist’s lighted 
window. Miserable, shadowy brute 1 And he remem- 
bered suddenly a dog he had picked up once in the 
streets of Pera, a black-and-white creature — different to 
tlie other dogs, not one of their breed, a pariah of 
pariahs, who had strayed there somehow. He had taken 
it lioine to the house where he was staying, contrary 
' ; ail custom of the country; had got fond of it; had 
M’or it himself, sooner than leave it behind again to 
li’je mercies of its own kind in the streets. Twelve 
, .rs ago ! And those sleeve-links made of little Turkish 
. mis he had brought back for the girl at the hair- 
iiesser’s in Cliancery Lane where he used to get shaved 
—pretty creature, like a wild rose. He had asked of 
her a kiss for payment. What queer emotion when she 
put her face forward to his lips — a sort of passionate 
tenderness and shame, at the softness and warmth of 
that flushed cheek, at her beauty and trustful gratitude. 
She would soon have given herself to him — that one 1 
He had never gone there again I And to this day he 
did not know why he had abstained; to this day he 
did not know whether he were glad or sorry not to 
have plucked that rose. He must surely have been very 
different then I Queer business, life — queer, queer busi- 
ness 1 — to go through it never knowing what you would 
do next. Ah ! to be like Keith, steady, buttoned-up in 
success ; a brass pot, a pillar of society 1 Once, as a 
boy, he had been within an ace of killing Keith, for 
sneering at him. Once in Southern Italy he had been 
near killing a driver who was flogging his horse. And 
now, that dark-faced, swinish bully who had ruined the 
girl he had grown to love — he had done it ! Killed him 1 
Killed a man 1 
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He who did not want to hurt a fly. The chemist’s 
window comforted him with the sudden thought that he 
had at home that which made him .safe, m case they 
should arrest him. He would never again go out with- 
out some of those little white tablets sewn into the lining 
of his coat. Restful, even exhilarating thought I They 
said a man should not take his own life. Let them taste 
horror — those glib citizens ! Let them live as that girl 
had lived, as millions lived all the world over, under 
their canting dogmas ! A man might rather even take 
his life than watch their cursed inhumanities. 

He went into the chemist’s for a bromide; and, 
while the man was mixing it, stood resting one foot 
like a tired horse. The “life” he had squeezed out of 
that fellow ! After all, a billion living creatures gave 
up life each day, had it squeezed out of them, mostly. 
And perhaps not one a day deserved death so much as 
that loathly fellow. Life ! a breath — a flame ! Nothing ! 
Why, then, this icy clutching at his heart? 

The chemist brought the draught. 

“Not sleeping, sir?” 

“No.” 

The man’s eyes seemed to say : “Yes I Burning the 
candle at both ends — I know!” Odd life, a chemist’s; 
pills and powders all day long, to hold the machinery 
of men together ! Devilish odd trade ! 

In going out he caught the reflection of his face in a 
mirror; it seemed too good altogether for a man who 
had committed murder. There was a sort of brightness 
underneath, an amiability lurking about its shadows ; 
how — how could it be the face of a man who had done 
what he had done? His head felt lighter now, his feet 
lighter; he walked rapidly again. 

Curious feeling of relief and oppression all at once I 
Frightful — to long for company, for talk, for distrac- 
tion ; and — to be afraid of it ! The girl — the girl and 
Keith were now the only persons who would not give 
him that feeling of dread. And, of those two — Keith 

was not ! Who could consort with one who was 

never w'rong, a successful, righteous fellow ; a chap 
built so that he knew nothing about himself, wanted 
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to know nothing, a chap all solid actions. To be a 
quicksand swallowing up one’s own resolutions was 
bad enough ! But to be like Keith — all will-power, 
marching along, treading down his own feelings and 
weaknesses ! — No ! One could not make a comrade 
of a man like Keith, even if he were one’s brother? 
The only creature in all the world was the girl. She 
alone knew and felt what he was feeling, would put 
up with him and love him whatever he did, or was done 
to him. He stopped and took shelter in a doorway, to 
light a cigarette. 

He had suddenly a fearful wish to pass the archway 
where he had placed the body; a fearful wish that had 
no sense, no end in view, no anything; just an insensate 
I'laving to see the dark place again. He crossed 
borrow Street to the little lane. There was only one 
person visible, a man on the far side with his shoulders 
luinched against the wind; a short, dark figure which 
rossed and came towards him in the flickering lamp- 
hght. What a face ! Yellow, ravaged, clothed almost 
io the eyes in a stubbly greyish growth of beard, with 
blackish teeth, and haunting bloodshot eyes. And what 
a figure of rags — one shoulder higher than tlie other, 
one leg a little lame, and thin ! A surge of feeling came 
up in Laurence for this creature, more unfortunate than 
himself. There were lower depths than his ! 

“Well, brother,’’ he said, "you don’t look too pros- 
perous !’’ 

The smile which gleamed out on the man’s face seem- 
ed as unlikely as a smile on a scarecrow. 

“Prosperity doesn’t come my way,’’ he said in a 
rusty voice. “I’m a failure — always been a failure. 
.'Vnd yet — you wouldn’t think it, would you? — I was a 
minister of religion once.” 

Laurence held out a shilling. But the man shook his 
head. 

“Keep your money,” he .said. “I’ve got more than 
you to-day, I daresay. But thank you for taking a little 
interest. That’s worth more than money to a man 
that’s down.” 

“You’re right.” 
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“Yes,” the rusty voice went on; “I’d as soon die 
as go on living; as I do. And now I’ve lost my self- 
respect. Often wondered how long a starving man 
could go without losing his self-respect. Not so very 
long. You take my word for that.” And without the 
slightest change in the monotony of that creaking voice 
he added : 

“Did you read of the murder? Just here. I’ve been 
looking at the place.” 

The words : “So have I !” leaped up to Laurence’s 
lips ; he choked them down with a sort of terror. 

“I wish you better luck,” he said. “Good-night !” 
and hurried away. A sort of ghastly laughter was 
forcing its way up in his throat. Was everyone talking 
of the murder he had committed? Even the very scare- 
crows? • ^ 

III ’ > 

There are some natures so constituted that, due to 
be hung at ten o’clock, they will play chess at eight. 
Such men invariably rise. They make especially good 
bishops, editors, judges, impresarios. Prime ministers, 
money-lenders, and generals; in fact, fill with excep- 
tional credit any position of power over their fellow- 
men. They have spiritual cold storage, in which are 
preserved their nervous systems. In such men there 
is little or none of that fluid sense and continuity of feel- 
ing known under those vague terms, speculation, poetry, 
philosophy. Men __of ^acts^ and of decision switching 
imagination on and off at will, subordinating sentiment 
"to reasbnTT'. one does not think of them when 
watching wind ripple over cornfields, or swallows 
flying. 

Keith Darrant had need for being of that breed during 
his dinner at the Tellassons. It was just eleven when he 
issued from the big house in Portland Place and refrain- 
ed from taking a cab. He wanted to walk that he might 
better think. What crude and wanton irony there was 
in his situation ! To have been made father-confessor 
of a murderer, he — well on towards a judgeship ! With 
his contempt for the kind of weakness which landed men 
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in such abysses, he felt it all so sordid, so "impossible,” 
that he could hardly bring his mind to bear on it at all. 
not as a picture, but as a piece of irrefutable evidence, 
self-preservation and blood-loyalty. 

The wind had still the sapping softness of the after- 
noon, but rain had held off so far. It was warm, 
and he unbuttoned his fur overcoat. The nature of his 
thoughts deepened the dark austerity of his face, whose 
thin, well-cut lips were always pressing together, as If, 
bv meeting, to dispose of each thought as it came up. 
He moved along the crow<led pavements glumly. That 
air of festive conspiracy which drops with the darkness 
nn to li^thted streets, galled him. He turned off on a 
'hirl-er route. 

'i his ghastly business ! Convinced of its reality, he 
■ • L could not see it. The thing existed in his mind, 
as a picture, but as a piece of irrefutable evidence., 
rry had not meant to do it, of course. But it was 
i^urder, all the same. Men like Larry — ^weak, impul- 
"'ve, sentimental, introspective creatures — did they 
■ver mean what they did? This man, this Walenn, was, 
ly all accounts, better dead than alive; no need to waste 
a thought on him I But, crime — the ugliness — Justice 
unsatisfied ! Crime concealed — and his own share m the 
concealment ! And yet — brother to brother ! Surely no 
one could demand action from him ! It was only a 
question of what he was going to advise Larry to do. 
To keep silent, and disappear? Had that a chance of 
success? Perhaps — if the answers to his questions had 
been correct. But this girl ! Suppose the dead man’s 
relationship to her were ferreted out, could she be relied on 
not to endanger Larry? These women were all the same, 
unstable as water, emotional, shiftless — pests of society. 
Then, too, a crime untracked, dogging all bis brother’s 
after life ; a secret following him wherever he might 
vanish to ; hanging over him, watching for some drunken 
moment, to siip out of his lips. It' was bad to think 
of. A clean breast of it? But his heart twitched within 
him. "Brother of Mr. Keith Darrant, the well-known 
King’s Counsel” — visiting a ivoman of the town, 
strangling with his bare hands the woman’s husband ! 
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No intention to murder, but — a dead man ! A dead 
man carried out of the house, laid under a dark arch- 
way ! Provocation ! Recommended' to mercy — penal 
servitude for life ! Was that the advice he was going 
to give Larry to-morrow morning? 

And he had a sudden vision of shaven men with clay- 
coloured features, run, as it were, to seed, as he had 
seen them once in Pentonville, when he had gone there 
to visit a prisoner. Larry ! Whom, as a baby creature, 
he had watched straddling; whom, as a little fellow, he 
had fagged ; whom he had seen through scrapes at 
college; to whom he had lent money time and again, 
and time and again admonished in his courses. Larry ! 
Five years younger than himself; and committed to his 
charge by their mother when she died. To become for 
life one of those men with faces like diseased plants; 
with no hair but a bushy stubble; with arrows marked 
on their yellow clothes ! Larry ! One of those men 
herded like sheep ; at the beck and call of common men f 
A gentleman, his own brother, to live that slave’s life, 
to be ordered here and there, year after year, day in, 
day out. Something snapped within him. He could 
not give that advice. Impossible ! But if not, he must 
make sure of his ground, must verify, must know. This 
Glove Lane: — this archway? It would not be far from 
where he was that very moment. He looked for some- 
one of whom to make enquiry. A policeman was stand- 
ing at the corner, his stolid face illumined by a lamp ; 
capable and watchful — an excellent officer, no doubt; 
but, turning his head away, Keith passed him without 
a word. Strange to feel that cold, uneasy feeling in 
presence of the law ! A grim little driving home of 
vvhat it all meant ! 'Then, suddenly, he saw that the 
turning to his left was Borrow Street itself. He walked 
up one side, crossed over, and returned. He passed 
Number Forty-two, a small house with business names 
printed on the lifeless windows of ihe first and second 
floors ; with dark curtained windows on the ground floor, 
or was there just a slink of light in one corner? Which 
way had Larry turned? Which way under that grisly 
burden? Fifty paces of this squalid street — narrow, and 
9 
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dark, and empty, thank heaven ! Glove Lane ! Here 

it was ! A tiny runlet of a street. And here 1 He 

had run right on to the arch, a brick bridge connecting 
two portions of a warehouse, and dark indeed. “1 hat’s 
right, gov’nor! That’s the place!” He needed all his 
self-control to turn leisurely to the speaker. ” ’Ere’s 
where they found the body — very spot — leanin’ up 'ere. 
They ain’t got ’im yet. L}dest — me lord !” 

It was a ragged boy holding out a tattered )*ellowish 
journal. His l)mx eyes peered up from under lanky 
wisps of hair, and his voice had the proprietary note of 
one making ‘‘a corner” in his news. Keith took the 
paper and gave him twopence. Pie even found a sort of 
comfort in the young ghoul’s hanging about there; it 
m'^ant that others besides himself had come morbidly 
to look. By the dim lamplight he read : ‘‘Glove Lane 
garrotting mystery. Nothing has yet been discovered 
of the murdered man’s identity; from the cut of his 
clothes he is supposed to be a foreigner.” The boy had 
vanished, and Keith saw the figure of a policeman 
coming slowly down this gutter of a street. A second's 
hesitation, and he stood firm. Nothing obviously could 
have brought him here save this “mystery,” and he 
stayed quietly staring at the arch. The policeman moved 
up abreast. Keith saw that he was the one whom he had 
passed just now. He noted the cold offensive question 
die out of the man’s eyes when they caught the gleam 
of white shirt-front under the opened fur collar. And 
holding up the paper, he said ; 

“Is this where the man was found?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Still a mystery, I see?” 

“Well, we can’t always go by the papers. But I 
don’t fancy they do know much about it, yet.” 

"Dark spot. Do fellows sleep under here?” 

The policeman nodded. “There’s not an arch in 
London where we don’t get 'em sometimes.” 

“Nothing found on him — I think I read?” 

Not a copper. Pockets inside out. There’s some 
funny characters about this quarter. Greeks, flitalians 
— all sorts.” 
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Queer sensation this, of being; g-Iaci of a policeman’s 
confidential tone ! 

“Well, good-nig-ht!” ' 

"Good-night, sir. Good-night!’’ 

He looked back from Borrow Street. The policeman 
was still standing- there holding up his lantern, so that 
its light fell into the archway, as if trying to read its 
secret. 

Now that he had seen this dark, deserted spot, the 
chances seemed to him much better. “Pockets inside 
out !’’ Either Larry had had presence of mind to do a 
yery clever thing, or someone had been at the body 
before the police found it. Thai was the more likely. 
A dead backwater of a place ! At three o’clock — loneli- 
est of all hours — Larry’s five minutes’ grim excursion 
to and fro might weil have passed unseen ! Now, it all 
depended on the girl ; on whether Laurence had been 
seen coming to her or going away ; on whether, if the 
man’s relationship to her were discovered, she could 
be relied on to say nothing. There was not a soul in 
Borrow Street now; hardly even a lighted window; 
and he took one of those rather desperate decisions only 
possible to men daily accustomed to the instant taking 
of responsibility. He would go to her, and see for him- 
self. He came to the door of Forty-two, obviously one 
of those which are only shut at night, and tiled the 
larger key. It fitted, and he was in a gas-lighted pas- 
sage, with an oil-cloth floor, and a single door to his 
left. He stood there undecided. She must be made to 
understand that he knew everything. She must no! be 
told more than that he was a friend of Larry’s. She 
must not be frightened, yet must be forced to give her 
very soul away. A hostile witness — not to be treated as 
hostile — a matter for delicate handling 1 But his knock 
was not answered. 

Should he give up this nerve-racking, bizarre effort 
to come at a basis of judgement; go away, and just tell 
Laurence that he could not advise him? .And then — 
what? Something must be done. He knocked again. 
Still no answer. And with that impatience of being 
thwarted, natural to him, and fostered to the full by 
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the conditions of his life, he tried the other key. It 
worked, and he opened the door. Inside aU was dark, 
but a voice from some way off, with a sort of breathless 
relief in its foreign tones, said ; 

“Oh ! then it’s you, Larry! Why did you knock? I 
was so frightened. Turn up the light, dear. Come in 1’ 

Feeling by the door for a switch in the pitch blackness 
he was conscious of arms round his neck, a warm thinly 
clad body pressed to his own; then withdrawn as quickly, 
with a gasp, and the most awful terror-stricken 
whisper : 

“Oh ! Who is it?’’ 

With a glacial shiver down his own spine, Keith 
answered : 

“A friend of Laurence. Don’t be frightened !” 

There was such silence that he could hear a clock 
ticking, and the sound of his own hand passing over 
the surface of the wall, trying to find th^ switch. He 
found it, and in the light which leaped up he saw, 
stiffened against a dark curtain evidently screening off 
a bedroom, a girl standing, holding a long black coat 
together at her throat, so that her face with its pale 
brown hair, short and square-cut and curling up under- 
neath, had an uncanny look of being detached from any 
body. Her face was so alabaster pale that the staring, 
startled eyes, dark blue or brown, and the faint rose of 
the parted lips, were like colour stainings on a white 
niask ; and it had a strange delicacy, truth, and pathos, 
such as only suffering brings. Though not susceptible 
to aesthetic emotion, Keith was curiously affected. He 
said gently ; 

“You needn’t be afraid. I haven’t come to do you 
harm — quite the contrary. May I sit down and talk?” 
.A^nd, holding up the keys, he added : “Laurence wouldn’t 
have given these, would he, if he hadn’t trusted 
me?” 

Still she did not move, and he had the impression that 
he was looking at a spirit — a spirit startled out of its 
flesh. Nor at the moment did it seem in the least strange 
that he should conceive such an odd thought. He stared 
round the room — clean and tatvdry, with its tarnished 
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gilt mirror, marble-topped side-table, and plush-covered 
sofa. Twenty years and more since he had been in such 
a place. And he said : 

“Won’t you sit down? I’m sorrv to have startled 
you.’’ 

But still she did not move, whispering : 

“Who are you, please?’’ 

And, moved suddenly beyond the realm of caution by 
the terror in that whi.sper, he answered : 

“Larry’s brother.’’ 

She uttered a little sigh of relief which went to Keith’s 
heart, and, still holding the dark- coat together at her 
throat, came forward and sat down on the sofa. lie 
could see that her feet, thrust into .slippers, were bare; 
with her short hair, and those candid startled eyes, she 
looked like a tall child. He drew uj; a chair and .said : 

“You must forgive me coming at such an hour; he’s 
told me, you see.’’ 

He expected her to flinch and gasp; but she rmly 
clasped her hands together on her knees, and said ; 

“Yes?’’ 

Then horror and discomfort rose up in him, afresli. 

“An awful business !’’ 

Her whisper echoed him : 

“Yes, oh! yes! Awful — it is awful!’’ 

And suddenly realizing that the man must have faUrn 
dead just where he was sitting, Keith became -tock 
silent, staring at the floor. 

“Yes,’’ she whispered; “just there. I sec him lu-x. 
always falling!’’ 

How she said that ! With what a strange geiilh 
despair ! In this girl of evil life, who had brought 
on them this tragedy, what was it which moved him to 
a sort of unwilling compassion? 

“You look %'ery young,” he said. 

“I am twenty.” 

“And you are fond of — my brother? 

‘H~\TOuId die for him.” 

Im^^ssible to mistake tlie tone of her voice, or the 
loo^k~ih her eyes, true deep Slav eyes ; dark brown, no^ 
blue as he had thought at first. It was a pretty face 
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either her life had not eaten into it yet, or the suffer- 
ing of these last hours had purged away those marks; 
or perhaps this devotion of hers to Larry. He felt 
strangely at sea, sitting there with this child of twenty ; 
he, over forty, a man of the world, professionally used 
to everyside of human nature. But he said, stammering 
a little ; 

“I — 1 have come to see how far you can save 
him. Listen, and just answer the questions I put to 
you. ’ ’ 

She raised her hands, squeezed them together, and 
murmured ; 

“Oh J 1 will answer anything.” 

“This man, then — your — your husband — was he a bad 
man ?” 

“A dreadful man.” 

“Before he came here last night, how long since you 
saw him?” 

“Eighteen months.” 

“l\'here did )ou live when you saw him last?” 

“In Pimlico.” 

“Does anybody about here know you as Mrs. 
'.V.-iienn ?” 

“No. \'\'hcn I came here, after my little girl died, I 
came to live a bad life. Nobody knows me at all. I 
am quite alone.” 

“If they discover who he was, they wn’ll look for his 
wife?” 

“I do not know. He did not let people think I was 
married to him. I was very young; he treated many, 
1 think, like me.” 

“Do you think he was known to the police?” 

She shook her head. “He w'as very clever.” 

“V'hat is your name now?” 

“V'^anda Livinska.” 

“Were you known by that name before you were 
married?” 

“Wanda is my Christian name. Livinska — I just call 
myself. ’ ’ 

“I see; since vou came here.” 

“Yes.” 
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“Did rri)' brother ever see this man before last night?” 

“Never. ” 

“You had told him about his treatment of you?” 

“Yes. And that man first went for him.” 

“I saw the mark. Do you think anyone saw my 
brother come to you?” 

“f do not know. He says not.” 

“Can you tell if anyone saw him carrying the — the 
thing away?” 

“No one in this street — 1 was looking.” 

“Nor coming back?” 

“No one.” 

“Nor going out in the morning?” 

“I do not think it.” 

“Have you a servant?” 

“Only a woman who comes at nine in the morning for 
an hour.” 

“Does she know Larry?” 

“No.” 

“Friends, acquaintances?” 

“No; I am very quiet. And since I knew your 
brother, I see no one. Nobody comes here but him for 
a long time now.” 

“How long?” 

“Five months.” 

“Have you been out to-day?” 

“No.” 

“What have you been doing?” 

‘J^ymg. ’ ’ 

It was .said with a certain dreadful simplicity, and 
pressing her hands together, she went on: 

“He is in danger, because of me. I am so afraid for 
him. ” 

Holding up his hand to check that emotion, he said : 

“Look at me !” 

She fixed those dark eyes on him, and in her bare 
throat, from which the coat had fallen back, he could 
jee her resolutely swallowing down her agitation. 

“If the worst comes to the worst, and this man is 
traced to you, can you trust yourself not to give my 
brother away?” 
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Her eyes shone. She g’Ot up and ■went to the fire- 
place : 

“Look! I have burned all the things he has given 
me — even his picture. Now I have nothing from 
him.” 

Keith, too, got up. 

“Good! One more question: Do the police know 
vou, because — because of your life?” 

She shook her head, looking at him intently, with 
those mournfully true eyes. And he felt a sort of 
shame. 

“I was obliged to ask. Do you know where he lives?” 

“Yes.” 

“You must not go there. And he must not come to 
you, here.” 

Her lips quivered ; but she bowed her head. Suddenly 
he found her quite dose to him, speaking almost in a 
whisper : 

“Please do not take him from me altogether. I will 
be so careful. I will not do anything to hurt him ; 
but if I cannot see him sometimes, I shall die. Please 
do not fake him from me.” And catching his hand 
I'l'tween her own, she pressed it desperately. It was 
several seconds before Keith said : 

“Leave that to me. I will see him. I shall arrange. 
^’ou must leave that to me.” 

*“But you will be kind?” 

He felt her lips kissing his hand. And the soft moist 
touch sent a queer feeling through him, protective, yet 
just a little brutal, having in it a shiver of sensuality. 
He withdrew his hand. And as if warned that she 
had been too pressing, she recoiled humbly. But sud- 
denly she turned, and stood absolutely rigid ; then almost 
inaudibly whispered : “Listen ! Someone out — out there !” 
.•\nd darting past him she turned out the light. 

.Almost at once came a knock on the door. He could 
feel — actually feel the terror of this girl beside him in 
the dark. And he, too, felt terror. Who could it be? 
No one came but Larry, she had said. Who else then 
could it be? .Again came the knock, louder ! -He felt 
the breath of her whisper on his cheek : “If it is Larry ! 
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I must open.” He shrank back against the wall; heard 
her open the door and say faintly ; ‘‘Yes. Please ! 
Who?” 

, Light painted a thin moving line on the wall opposite, 
and a voice which Keilh recognized answered : 

‘‘All right, miss. Your outer door’s open here. You 
ought to keep it shut after dark.” 

God ! That policeman ! And it had been his own 
doing, not shutting the outer door behind him when he 
came in. He heard her say timidly in her foreign voice : 
■‘Thank you, sir!” the policeman’s retreating steps, the 
outer door being shut, and felt her close to him again. 
That something in her youth and strange prettiness 
which had touched and kept him gentle, no longer 
blunted the edge of his exasperation, now that he could 
not see her. .They were all the same, these women ; 
could not speak the truth 1 And he said brusquely : 

‘‘You told me they didn’t know you !” 

Her voice answered like a sigh : 

‘‘I did not think they did, sir. It is so long I was not 
out in the town, not since I had Larryi” 

The repulsion which all the time seethed deep in Keith 
welled up at those words. His brother — son of his 
mother, a gentleman — the property of this girl, bound 
to her, body and soul, by this unspeakable event 1 But 
she had turned up the light. Had she some intuition that 
darkness was against her? Yes, she was pretty with 
that soft face, colourless save for its lips and dark eyes, 
with that face somehow so touchingly, so unaccountably 
good, and like a child’s. 

‘‘I am going now,” he said. ‘‘Remember! He 
mustn’t come here; you mustn’t go to him. I shall see 
him to-morrow. If you are as fond of him as you say — 
take care, take care 1” ■ 

She sighed out, ‘‘Yes 1 oh, yes 1” and Keith went to 
the door. She was standing with her back to the wall, 
and to follow him she only moved her head — that dove- 
like face with all its life in eyes which seemed saying : 
‘^Look into us; nothing w'e hide; all — all is there 1” 

And he went out. 

In the passage he paused before opening the outer 
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door. He did not want to meet that policeman again; 
the fellow’s round should have taken him well out of 
the street by now, and turning the handle cautiously', 
he looked out. No one in sight. He stood a moment, 
w ondering if ne should turn to right or left, then briskly 
crossed the street. A voice to his right hand said ; 

“Good-night, sir.” 

There in "the shadow of a doonvay the policeman was 
standing. The fellow must have seen him coming out ! 
Utlerh" unabT to restrain a start, and muttering ‘‘Good- 
night !“ Keith walked on rapidly. 

He went lull quarter of a mile before he lost that 
startled and uneasy feeling in sardonic exasperation 
t! at he, Keith Darrant, had been taken for a frequenter 
of a lady of the town. The whole thing — the tvhole 
thing! — a vile and disgusting business! , His very mind 
felt dirty and breathless; his spirit, drawn out of sheath, 
had siowly to slide back before he could at all focus 
and readjusi liis reasoning faculty. Certainly, he had 
got tlie knowledge he wanted. There was less danger 
iha-’i hr ’bought. The girl’s eyes ! No mistaking her 
■ I Jtc^' She would not give Larry away. Yes 1 Larrv 
^t Cl' ar out — South America — the East — it did not 

'■'ter. But he felt no relief. The cheap, tawdry room 
ha'l wiapped itself round his fancy' with its atmosphere 
"1 murky love, with the feeling it inspired, of emotion 
’ aged within those yellowish walls and the red stuff of 
its furniture. That girl’s face! Devotion; truth, too, 
and beauty, rare and moving, in its setting of darkness 
and horror, in that nest of vice and of disorder ! . . . The 
dark archway; the street arab, with his gleeful; ‘‘They 
ain't got ’im yet!”; the feel of those bare arms round 
his neck ; that whisper of horror in the darkness ; above 
all, again, again, her child face looking into his, so 
truthful ! -And suddenly he stood quite still in the street. 
’A’hat in God's name was he about? What grotesque 
juggling amongst shadows, v.'hat strange and ghastlv 
eccentricity wa.s all this.^ The forces of order and 
routine, ail the actualities of his dailv life, marched on 
him at that moment, and swept everything before them. 
It was a dream, a night-mare — not real .' It was ridi- 
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culous I That he — he should thus be bound up with' 
things so black and biz arre ! 

He had come by now to the Strand, that street down 
which every day he moved to the Law Courts, to his 
daily work ; his work so dignified and regular, so ir- 
reproachable, and solid. No ! The thing was all a 
monstrous nightmare ! It would go, if he fixed his mind 
on the familiar objects around, read the names on the 
shops, looked at' the faces passing. Far down the 
thoroughfare he caught the outline of the old church, 
and beyond, the loom of the Law Courts themselves. 
The bell of a fire-engine sounded, and the horses came 
galloping by, with the shining metal, rattle of hoofs 
and hoarse shouting. Here was a sensation, real and 
harmless, dignified and customary ! A woman flaunting 
round the corner looked up at him^^T^^ 
“GoodmigHr!”_ E^n that was customary, tolerable.' 
Twd*j^licemen passedT^upporfing befween“tKem a man 
the worse for liquor, full of fight and expletives ; the 
sight was soothing, an ordinary thing which brought 
passing annoyance, interest, disgust. It had begun to 
rain ; he felt it on his face with pleasure — an actual 
thing, not eccentric, a thing which happened every day ! 

He began to cross the street. Cabs were going at 
furious speed now that the last omnibus had ceased 
to run ; it distracted him to take this actual, ordinary 
risk run so often every day. During that crossing of 
the Strand, with the rain in his face and the cabs shoot- 
ing past, he regained for the first time his assurance, 
shook off this unreal sense of being in the grip of some- 
th'ng, and walked resolutely to the corner of his home 
turning. But passing into that darker stretch, he again 
stood still. A policeman had also turned into that street 

on the other side. Not — surely not ! .Absurd ! They 

were all alike to look at- -those fellows ! Absurd ! He 
walked on sharply, and let himself into his house. But 
on his way upstairs he could not for the life of him 
help raising a corner of a curtain and looking from the 
staircase window. The policeman was marching solemn- 
ly, about twenty-five yards away, paying apparently no 
attention to anything whatever, 
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iv^-y ,:ru ■ 

Keith woke at five o’clock, his usual hour, without ^ 
remembrance. But the grislj' shadow started up when 
he entered his study, where the lamp burned, and the fire 
shone, and the coffee was set ready, just as when yester- 
day afternoon Larry had stood out there against the 
wall. For a moment he fought against realisation; 
then, drinking off His coffee, sat down sullenly at the 
bureau to his customary three hours’ study of the day’s 
cases. 

Not one word of his brief could he take in. It was 
all jumbled with muiky images and apprehensions, and 
for full half hour he suffered mental paral 3 'sis. Then the 
sheer necessity of knowing something of the case which 
he had to open at half-past ten that morning forced him 
to a concentration which never quite subdued the malaise 
at the bottom of his heart. Nevertheless, when He rose 
al half-past eight and went into the bathroom, he had 
earned his grim satisfaction in this victory of will-power. 
By half-past nine he must be at Larry’s. A boat left 
London for the .\rgentine to-morrow. If Larry was to 
c' t away at once, money must be arranged for. And 
(hen at breakfast he came on this paragraph in the 
paper : 


“SOHO MURDER. 

“Enquiry late last night established the fact that 
the Police have discovered the identity of the man 
found strangled yesterday morning under an archway 
in Glove Lane. An arrest has been made.’’ 

By good fortune he had finished eating, for the words 
made him feel physically sick. At this very minute 

Larry might be locked up, waiting to be charged 

might even have been arrested before his own visit to 
the girl last night. If Larrv were arrested, .she must be 
implicated. What, then, would be his own position? 
Idiot to go and look at that archway, to go and see the 
girl ! Had that policeman really followed him home? 
Accessory after the fact ! Keith Darrant, King’s 
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Counsel^ man of mark ! He forced himself by an effort, 
which had something of the heroic, to drop this panicky 
feeling. Panic never did good. He must face it, and 
see. He refused even to hurry, calmly collected the 
papers wanted for the day, and attended to a letter or 
two, before he set out in a taxi-cab to Fitzroy Street. 

AVaiting outside there in the grey morning for his 
ring to be answered, he looked the very picture of a 
man who knew his mind, a man of resolution. But it 
needed all his will-power to ask without tremor : “Mr. 
Darrant in?” to hear without sign of any kind the 
answer: “He’s not up yet, sir.” 

“Never mind; I’ll go in and see him. Mr. Keith 
Darrant. ’ ’ 

On his way to Laurence’s bedroom, in the midst of 
utter relief, he had the self-possession to think : ‘This 
arrest is the best thing that could have happened. It’ll 
keep their noses on a wrong scent till Larry’s got away. 
The girl must be sent off too, but not with him.’ Panic 
had ended in quite hardening his resolution. He entered 
the bedroom with a feeling of disgust. The fellow was 
lying there, his bare arms crossed behind his tousled 
head, staring at the ceiling, and smoking one of many 
cigarettes whose ends littered a chair beside him, whose 
.■=ickly reek tainted the air. That pale face, with its 
jutting cheek-bones and chin, its hollow cheeks and 
blue eyes far sunk back — ^what a wreck of goodness ! 

He looked up at Keith through the haze of smoke and 
said quietly ; “Well, brother, what’s the sentence? 
‘Transportation for life, and then to be fined forty 
pounds?’ ” 

The flippancy revolted Keith. It was Larry all over ! 
Last night horrified and humble, this morning, “Don’t 
care” and feather-headed. He said sourly : 

“Oh ! You can joke about it now?” 

Laurence turned his face to the wall. 

“Must.” 

Fatalism ! How detestable were natures like that ! 

“I’ve been to see her,” he said. 

“You?” 

“Last night. She can be trusted,” 
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Laurence laughed. 

“That I told you.” 

“I had to see for myself. You must clear out at 
once, Larry. She can come out to you by the next 
boat ; but v’ou can't go together. Have you any money?” 

“No.” ' 

“I can foot your expenses, and lend you a year’s 
income in advance. But it must be clean cut; after you 
get out your whereabouts must only be known to me.” 

A long sigh answered him. 

“You’re very good to me, Keith; you’ve always been 
very good. I don’t know why.” 

Keilh answered drily ; 

“Nor 1. There’s a boat to the Argentine to-morrow. 
Voii’re in luck; they’ve made an arrest. It’s in the 
pauer. ” 

“What?” 

The cigarette end dropped, the thin pyjama’ d figure 
^vrithed up and stood clutching at the bed-rail. 

“What?” 

The disturbing thought flitted through Keith’s brain : 
‘1 was a fool. He takes it qucerly ; what now?’ 

Laurence passed his hand over his forehead, and sat 
down on the bed. 

“1 hadn’t thought of that,” he said : “It does me !” 

Keith stared. In his relief that the arrested man was 
rot Laurence, this had not occurred to him. What 
folk ! 

“W'In ?” he said quickly, “an innocent man’s in no 
danger. Thev always get the wrong man first. It’s a 
piece of luck, that's all. It gives us time.” 

H ow often had he not seen that expression on Larr)’’s 
face, wistful, questioning, as if trying to see the thing 
with his — Keith's — eyes, trying to submit to better 
judgment? .And he said, almost gentlv : 

“Now, look here, Larr\ ; this is too serious to trifle 
with. Don't worrv about that. Leave it to me. Just 
get ready to be oE. I’M take >nur berth and make 
arrangements. Here’s some money for kit. I can 
came round between five and six, and let vou know. 
Pull yourself together, man. As soon as the girl’s 
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joined you out there, you’d better get across to Chile, 
the further the better. You must simply lose yourself. 
I must go now, if I’m to get to the Bank before I go 
down to the courts.” And looking very steadily at his 
brother, he added : 

‘‘Come! You’ve got to think of me in this matter as 
well as of yourself. No playing fast and loose with the 
arrangements. U nderstand ? ’ ’ 

But still Larry gazed up at him with that wistful 
questioning, and not till he had repeated, ‘‘Understand?” 
did he receive ‘‘Yes” for answer. 

Driving away, he thought : ‘Queer fellow ! I don’t 
know him, shall never know him !’ and at once began 
to concentrate on the practical arrangements. "At his 
bank he drew out ;i£400 ; but waiting for the notes to 
be counted he suffered qualms. A clumsy way of doing 
things ! If there had been more time 1 The thought : 
‘Accessory after the fact 1’ now infected everything. 
Notes were traceable. No other way of getting him 
away at once, though. One must take lesser risks to 
avoid greater. From the bank he drove to the office of 
the steamship line. He had told Larry he would book 
his passage. But that would not do ! He must only 
ask anonymously if there were accommodation. Having 
discovered that there were vacant berths, he drove on 
to the Law Courts. If he could have taken a morning 
off, he would have gone down to the police court and 
seen them charge this man. But even that was not 
too safe, with a face so well known as his. What would 
come of this arrest? Nothing, surely ! The police al- 
wa 3 'S took somebody up, to keep the public quiet. Then, 
suddenly, he had again the feeling that it was all a 
nightmare; Larry had never done it; the police had got 
the right man ! But instantly the memory of the girl’s 
awe-stricken face, her figure huddling on- the sofa, her 
words: ‘‘I see him always falling!” came back. God! 
"What a business 1 

He felt he had never been more clear-headed and 
forcible than that morning in court. When he came out 
for lunch he bought the most sensational of the evening 
papers. But it was yet too early for news, and he 
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had to go back into court no whit wiser concerning" thi 

arrest. \'\'hen at last he threw off wig and gown, an( 

had got through a conference and other necessar}' work 

he went out to Chancery Lane, buying a paper on thi 

way. Then he hailed a’ cab, and drove once more t( 

Fitzrov Street. ^ 

■ .I- ~ : I p. 

V,- 'h. 

I ^ ' 

L.\urence had remained sitting on his bed for many 
minutes. .Au innocent man in no danger ! Keith had 
said it — the celebrated lawyer ! Could he rely on that? 
Go out S.OUU miles, he and the girl, and leave a fellow- 
creature perhaps in mortal peril for an act committed by 
himself? 

in the past night he had touched bottom, as he 
thought; become ready to face anything. When Keith 
came in he would without murmur have accepted the 
advice : “Give c ourself up!’’ He was prepared to pitch 
away the end of his life as he pitched from him the fag- 
I nd.s of his cigarettes. And the long sigh he had heaved, 
'nc.uing of reprieve, had been only half relief. Then, 
witli incredible swiftness there had rushed through him 
a feeling of unutterable joy' and hope. Clean away — • 

to a nec. country, a new life ! The girl and he ! Out 
ihere he wouldn't care, w'ould rejoice even to have 
"(I ..ashed the life out of such a noisome beetle of a man. 
'tjt there! Under a new sun w'here blood ran quicker 

tnan in this foggy land, and people took justice into 

tl.eir own hands. For it had been justice on that brute 
even though he had not meant to kill him. And then 
to bear of this arrest ! They would be charging the 
man to-day. He could go and see the poor creature 
accused of the murder he himself had committed ! And 
lie laughed. Go and see how likelv it was that they' 

iniglu iiang a fellow-man in place of himself? He 

dressed, but too shaky to shave himself, w'ent to a 
barber's sliop. While there he read the news which 
Keith had seim. In this paper the name of tlie arrested 
man was given: “John Evan, no address.’’ To be 
brought up on the charge at Bow Street. Yes ! He 
must go ! Once, twice, three times he walked past the 
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entrance of the court before at last he entered and 
^rewed himself away among the tag and bobtail. 

The court was crowded; and from the murmurs round 
he could tell that it was his particular case which had 
brought so many there. In a dazed way he watched 
charge after charge disposed of with lightning quickness. 
But were they never going to reach his business? And 
then suddenly he saw the little scarecrow man of last 
night advancing to the dock between two policemen, 
more ragged and miserable than ever by light of day, 
like some shaggy, wan, grey animal, surrounded by 
sleek hounds. 

A sort of satisfied purr was rising all round; and 
with horror Laurence perceived that this — this was 
the man accused of what he himself had done — this 
queer, battered unfortunate to whom he had shown a 
passing friendliness. Then all feeling merged in the 
appalling interest of listening. The evidence was very 
short. Testimony of a hotel-keeper where Walenn had 
been staying, identifying his body, and a snake-shaped 
ring he had been wearing at dinner that evening. Testi- 
mony of a pawnbroker, that this same ring was pawned 
with him the first thing yesterday morning by the 
prisoner. Testimony of a policeman that he had noticed 
the man Evan several times in Glove Lane, and twice 
moved him on from sleeping under that arch. Testimony 
of another policeman that, when arrested at midnight, 
Evan had said : “Yes.; I took the ring off his finger. I 
found him there dead. ... I know I oughtn’t to have 
done it. . . . I’m an educated man; it was stupid to 
pawn the ring. I found him with his pockets turned 
inside out.’’ 

Fascinating and terrible to sit staring at the man in 
whose place he should have been ; to wonder when those 
small bright-grey bloodshot eyes would spy him out, and 
how he would meet that glance. Like a baited j^accoon 
the little man stood, screwed back into a corner, mburn- 
ful, cynical, fierce, with his Gdged. ob^rus^e^ yellow face, 
and his stubbly grey beard and hair, and his eyes wander- 
ing now and again amongst the crowd. But with all 
his might Laurence kept his face unmoved. Then came 
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the word “Remanded”; and, more like a baited beast 
than ever, the man was led away. 

Laurence sat on, a cold perspiration thick on his fore- 
head. Someone else, then, had come on the body and 
turned the pockets inside out before John Evan took the 
ring;. A man such as Walenn would not be out at 
night without money. Besides, if Evan had found money 
on the body he would never have run the risk of taking 
that ring. Yes, someone else had come on the body 
first. It was for that one to come forward, and prove 
that the ring was still on the dead man’s finger when 
he left him, and thus clear Evan. He clung to that 
tiiought ; it seemed to make him less responsible for the 
little man's position; to remove him and his own deed 
one step further back. If they found the person who had 
lalcen the money, it would prove Evan’s innocence. ^He 
came out of the court in a sort of trance. And a craving 
to get drunk attacked him. One could not go on like this 
without the relief of some oblivion. If he could only 
get drcn'h-, keep drunk till this business was decided and 
'u' I new whether he must give himself up or no. He 
‘aJ n.T..’ no fear at all of people suspecting him; only 
/ear of himself — fear that he might go and give himself 
.ip. .\nw he could see the girl; the danger from that 
\v'as as nothing compared with the danger from his own 
conscience. He had promised Keith not to see her. 
Keith had been decent and loyal to him — good old Keith ! 
But he would never understand that this girl was now 
all he cared about in life; that he would rather be cut 
oil from life itself than be cut off from her. Instead of 
getting less and less, she was getting more and 
more to him — experience strange and thrilling ! 

Out of deep misery she had grown happy — through 
him ; out of a sordid, shifting life recovered co- 
herence and bloom, through devotion to him — /iim, of all 
people in the world 1 It was a miracle. She demanded 
nothing of him, adored him, as no other woman ever had 
— it was this which had anchored his drifting barque; 
this — and her truthful, mild intelligence, and that burn- 
ing warmth of a woman, who, long treated by men as 
but a sack of sex, now loves at last. 
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And suddenly, mastering- his craving- to gfet drank, 
he made towards Soho. He had been a fool to give 
those keys to Keith. She must have been frightened 
by his visit; and, perhaps, doubty miserable since, know- 
ing nothing, imagining everything ! Keith was sure to 
have terrified her. Poor little thing ! 

Down the street where he had stolen in the dark with 
the dead body on his back, he almost ran for the cover 
of her house. The door was opened to him before 
he knocked, her arms were round his neck, her lips 
pressed to his. The fire was out, as if she had been 
unable to remember to keep warm. A stool had been 
drawn to the window, and there she had evidently been 
sitting, like a bird in a cage, looking out into the grey 
street. Though she had been told that he was not to 
come, instinct had kept her there; or the pathetic, aching 
hope against hope which lovers never part v/ith. 

Now that he was there, her first thoughts were for 
his comfort. The fire was lighted. He must eat, drink, 
smoke. There was never in her doings any of the ‘T 
am doing this for you, bul you ought 1o be doing that 
ior me” which belongs to so many marriages, and 
liaisonSj. She was like a devoted slave, so in love with 
the chains that she never knew she wore them. And 
to Laurence, who had so little sense of property, this ’ 
only served to deepen tenderness, and the hold she had 
on him. He had resolved not to tell her of the new 
danger he ran from his own conscience. But resolutions 
with him were but the opposites of what was sure to 
come ; and at last the words : 

‘‘They’ve arrested someone,” escaped him. 

From her face he knew she had grasped the danger 
af once; had divined it, perhaps, before he spoke. But 
she only twined her arms round him and kissed his lips. 
And he knew that she was begging him to put his love 
for her above his conscience. Who would ever have 
thought that he could feel as he did to this girl who 
had been in the arms of many ! The stained and suffer- 
ing past of a loved woman awakens in some men only 
chivalry ; in others, more respectable, it rouses a tigerish 
itch, a rancorous jealousy of what in the past was given 
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to others. Sometimes it will do both. When he had her 
in his arms he felt no remorse for killing the coarse, 
handsome brute who had ruined her. He savagely re- 
joiced in it. But when she laid her head in the hollow 
of his shoulder, turning to him her white face with the 
faint colour-staining on the parted lips, the cheeks, the 
eyelids ; when her dark, wide-apart, brown eyes gazed 
up in the happiness of her abandonment — he felt only 
tenderness and protection. 

He left her at five o’clock, and had not gone two 
stieets’ length before the memory of the little grey vaga- 
bond, screwed back in the far corner of the dock like a 
baited raccoon, of his dreary, creaking voice, took pos- 
session of him again ; and a kind of savagery mounted in 
his brain against a world where one could be so tor- 
tured without having meant harm to anyone. 

.\t the door of his lodgings Keith was getting out of 
a cab. They went in together, but neither of them sat 
down : Keith standing with his back to the carefully 
shut door, Laurence with his back to the table, as if 
thev knew there was a tug coming. And Keith said : 

“There’s room on that boat. Go down and book your 
berth before they shut. Here’s the money !” 

“I’m going to stick it, Keith,” 

Keith stepped forward, and put a roll of notes on the 
table. 

“Now look here, Larry. I’ve read the police court 
proceedings. There’s nothing in that. Out of prison, 
or in prison for a few weeks, it’s all the same to a night- 
bird of that sort. Dismiss it from your mind — there’s 
not nearly enough evidence to convict. This gives you 
your chance. Take it like a man, and make a new life 
for yourself.” 

Laurence smiled; but the smile had a touch of mad- 
ness and a touch of malice. He took up the notes. 

“Clear out, and save the honour of brother Keith. 
Put them back in your pocket, Keith, or I’ll put them 
in the fire. Come, take them!” .'\nd, crossing to the 
fire, he held them to the bars. “Take them, or in they 
go !” 

Keith took back the notes. 
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“I’ve .still got some kind of honour, Keith; if I dear 
out I shall have none, not the rag of , any, left. It may 
be worth more to me than that — I can’t tell yet — I 
can’t tell.’’ 

There was a long silence before Keith answered. 

“I tell you you’re mistaken; no jury will convict. 
If they did, a judge would never hang on it. A ghoul 
who can rob a dead body ought to be in prison. What 
he did is worse than what you did, if you come to 
that!’’ 

Laurence lifted his face. 

“Judge not, brother,’’ he said; “the heart is a dark 
well.’’ 

Keith’s yellowish face grew red and swollen, as though 
he were mastering the tickle of a bronchial cough. 

“What are you going to do, then? 1 suppose I may 
ask you not to be entirely oblivious of our name; or 


is such a consideration unworthy of your honour?" 

Laurence bent his head. The gesture said more clearly 
than words : “Don’t kick a nian when he’s down 
“I don’t know what I’m going to do — nothing at 
present. I'm awfully sorry, Keith; awfully sorry." 

Keith looked at him, and without another word went 
out. i-L ' ' 

.■ n.. 0 


VI 
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IL 


To any, save philosophers, reputation may be threaten- ; 
ed almost as much by disgrace to name and family as 
by the disgrace of self. Keith’s instinct was always to ' 
deal actively with danger. But this blow, whether it fell 
on him by discovery or by confession, could not be ■ 
countered. As blight falls on a rose from who knows 
v.'here, the scandalous murk would light on him. No 
repulse possible ! Not even a wriggling from under ! 
Brother of a murderer hung or sent to penal servitude ! 
His daughter niece to a murderer! His dead mother — 
a murderer’s mother ! And to wait day after day, week 
after week, not knowing whether the blow would fall, 
was an extraordinary atrocious penance, the injustice of 
which, to a man of rectitude, seemed daily the more 
monstrous. 
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The remand had produced evidence that the murdered 
man had been drinking heavily on the night of his death, 
and further evidence of the accused’s professional vaga- 
bondage and destitution; it was shown, too, that for 
some time the archway in Glove Lane had been his 
favourite night haunt. He had been committed for trial 
in January. This time, despite misgivings, Keith had 
attended the police court. To his great relief Larry 
was not there. But the policeman who had come up 
while he was looking at the archway, and given him 
afterwards that scare in the girl’s rooms, was chief wit- 
ness to the wav the accused man haunted Glove Lane. 
Though Keith held his silk hat high, he still had the un- 
( (nntortal)le feeling that the man had recognised him. 

His conscience suffered few, if any, twinges for letting 
this ;nan rest under the shadow of the murder. He 
genuinely believed that there was not evidence enough to 
I'onv'ct ; nor was it in him to appreciate the tortures of 
.t vagabond shut up. The scamp deserved what he had 
cot. for robbing a dead body; and in any case such a 
srireorov,' was better off in prison than sleeping out 
■ nder archways in December. Sentiment was foreign 
‘o Kriili’.s character, and his justice that of those who 
s'.ilxjrdinate the fates of the weak and shiftless to the 
needful paramountcy of the strong and well established. 

His daughter came back fiom school for the Christmas 
holidays. It was hard to look up from her bright eyes 
and rosy cheeks and see this shadow hanging above 
his calm and ordered life, as in a glowing room one’s 
eye may catch an impending patch of darkness drawn 
like a spider’s web across a corner of the ceiling. 

On the afternoon of Christmas Evm they went, by her 
desire, to a church in Soho, where the Christmas 
Oratorio was being given ; and coming away passed, 
bv chance of a wrong turning, down Borrow Street. 
Ugh ’ How that startled moment, when the girl had 
pressed herself against him in the dark, and her terror- 
stricken whisper; "Oh! Who is it?’’ leaped out before 
him. Always that business — that ghastly business > 
After the trial he would have another trv to get them 
both away. -And he thrust his arm within his little 
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daughter’s, hurrying her on, out of this street where 
shadows filled all the winter air. 

But that evening when she had gone to bed he felt 
uncontrollably restless. He had not seen Larry for 
weeks. What was he about? What desperations were 
hatching in his disorderly brain? Was he very 
miserable ; bad he perhaps sunk into a stupor of 
debauchery? And the old feeling of protectiveness rose j 
up in him ; a warmth born of long ago Christmas Eves, i 
when they had stockings hung out in the night stuffed , 
by a Santa Claus, whose hand never failed to tuck j 
them up, whose kiss was their nightly waft into 
sleep. 

Stars were sparkling out there over the river ; the 
sky frosty-clear, and black. Bells had - not begun to 
ring as yet. And obeying an obscure, deep impulse, 
Keith wrapped himself once more into his fur 
coat, pulled a motoring cap over his eyes, and sallied 
forth. 

In the Strand he took a cab to Fitzroy Street. There 
was no light in Larry’s windows, and on a card he 
saw the words “To Let.’’ Gone! Had he after all 
cleared out for good? But how — ^without money? And 
the girl? Bells were ringing now in the silent frosti- 
ness. Christmas Eve 1 And Keith thought : ‘If only 
this wretched business were off my mind ! Monstrous 
that one should suffer for the faults of others !’ 

He took a route which led him past Borrow Street. 
Solitude brooded there, and he walked resolutely down 
on the far side, looking hard at the girl’s window. There 
was a light. The curtains just failed to meet, so that 
a thin gleam shone through. He crossed; and after 
glancing swiftly up and down, deliberately peered 
in. 

He only stood there perhaps twenty seconds, but 
visual records gleaned in a moment sometimes outlast 
the visions of hours and days. The electric light was 
not burning ; but, in the centre of the room the girl 
was kneeling in her nightgown before a little table 
on which were four lighted candles. Her arms were 
crossed on her breast; the candle-light shone on her 
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fair cropped hair, on the profile of cheek and chin, on 
her bowed white neck. For a moment he thought her 
alone ; then behind her saw his brother in a sleeping 
suit, leaning against the wall, with arms crossed, 
watching. It was the expression on his face which 
burned the whole thing in, so that always afterwards 
he was able to see that little scene — such an expression 
as could never have been on the face of one even faintly 
conscious that he was watched by any living thing on 
earth. The whole of Larry’s heart and feeling seemed 
to have come up out of him. Yearning, mockery, love, 
despair ! The depth of his feeling for this girl, his 
stress of mind, fears, hopes; the flotsam good and evil 
of his soul, all transfigured there, exposed and unfor- 
pi.'Uable. The candle-light shone upward on to his face, 
iwisled by the strangest smile; his eyes, darker and 
more wistful than mortal eyes should be, seemed to 
beseech and mock the white-clad girl, who, all uncon- 
snous, knelt without movement, like a carved figure of 
devotion. The words seemed coming from his lips: 
“Pra\ for us ! Bravo ! Yes ! Pray for us !” And sud- 
fltn y Keith saw her stretch out her arms, and lift her 
lace with a look of ecstasy, and Laurence starting for- 
ward. What had she seen beyond the candle flames? 
It is the unexpected which invests visions with 
poignancy. Nothing more strange could Keith have 
seen in this nest of the murky and illicit. But in sheer 
panic lest he might be caught thus spying he drew back 
and hurried on. 

So Larry was living there with her 1 When the 
moment came he could still find him. 

Before going in, he stood full five minutes leaning 
on the terrace parapet before his house, gazing at the 
star-frosted sky, and the river cut by the trees into 
black pools, oiled over by gleams from the Embankment 
lamps. .And, deep down, behind his mere thoughts, 
he ached — somehow, somewhere ached. Bevond the 
cage of all that he saw and heard and thought, he bad 
perceived something- he could not reach. But the night 
was cold, the bells silent, for it had struck twelve. 
Entering his house, he stole upstairs. 
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VII ’ ' 

If for Keith those six weeks before, the Glove Lane 
murder trial came on were fraught with, uneasiness and 
gloom, they were for Laurence almost the happiest 
since his youth. From that moment when he left his 
rooms and went, to the girl’s to live, a kind of peace 
and exaltation took possession of him. Not by any 
effort of will did ■ he throw off the nightmare hanging 
over him. Nor , was he drugged by love. He was inj 
a sort of spiritual catalepsy ._ In face of fate too power- 
ful for his will,' his turmoil, anxiety, and even restless- 
ness had ceased;' his life floated in the ether of “what 
must come, will.” Out of this catalepsy, his spirit some- 
times fell headlong into black waters.' In one such 
whirlpool he was struggling on the night of Christmas 
Eve. When the girl rose from her knees he asked her : 

“What did ’you see?” 

Pressing close to him, she drew him down on to the 
floor before the fire ; and they sat, knees drawn up, 
hands clasped, like two children trying to see over the 
edge of ■ the world. 

“It was the, Virgm I .saw. She' stood against the 
wall and'TfnilSl. We shall be happy soon.” 

“Wh en we die, Wanda,” he said, suddenly, “let it. 

^ be togethEF. We shall keep each other warm, out 
there.”' " , ' '• • • 

Huddling to him she whispered': “Yes, oh,- yes! If 
you die, I could not go on living.” 

. It' was this utter dependence on him, the 'feeling that 
he had rescued something, which gave him 'sense of 
anchorage. That, and his buried life in the retreat 
of these two rooms. Just for an hour in the morning,!-', 
from nine to ten, the charwoman^ would come', but not ■ 
another soul all day. They never went out together. 
He would stay in bed late, while Wanda' bought what 
they needed for the day’s meals ; lying oh his back, 
hands clasped behind his head, recalling her face, the 
movements of her slim, rounded, supple figure^ robing 
itself before his eyes ; feeling again the ' kiss she had 
‘left on. his lips,' the gleam of her soft eyes, so 
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strangely dark in so fair a face. In a sort of trance 
he would lie till she came back. Then get up to break- 
fast about noon off things which she had cooked, drink- 
ing coffee. In the afternoon he would go out alone and 
walk for hours, anywhere, so long as it was East. To 
the East there was alwaj'S suffering to be seen, always 
that which soothed him with the feeling that he and his 
troubles were only a tiny part of trouble; that tvhile so 
many other sorrowing and shadowy creatures lived he 
was not cut off. To go West was to encourage dejec- 
tion. In the West all was like Keith, successful, im- 
macu'atp, utiiered, resolute. He would come back tired 
out. and s;t witching her cook their little dinner. The 
'■'■rnings were given up to love. Queer trance of an 
which both were afraid to break. No sign 
" ;n her of w'anting those excitements which girls who 
^ ' I 'ived her life, even for a few months, are supposed 
. ’ r.' rd. She never asked him to take her anywhere; 
v. ' r, in word, deed, look, seemed anything but almost 
• I'* rously content. And yet he knew’, and she knew, 
1.; 1 dtey w'erc only waiting to see w’hether Fate would 
her thumb dow'n on them. In these days he did 
r I drink. Out of his quarter’s money, w'hen it came 
u , he had paid his debts — their expenses W'cre very 
■'mall. He never went to see Keith, never wrote to him, 
liardly thought of him. And from those dread appari- 
tions — Walenn lying with the breath choked out of him, 
■ind the little grey, driven animal in the dock — he hid, 
as only a man can who must hide or be destroyed. But 
d.iily he bought a newspaper, and feverishly, furtively 
scanned its columns. 

VIII 

Coming i>ut of the Law Courts on the afternoon of 
January 28111, at the triumphant end of a desperately 
fought will case, Keith saw on a poster the words 
“Glove Lane Murder; Trial and Verdict’’; and with 
a rush of dismay he thought: “Good God! I never 
looked at the paper this morning!’’ The elation which 
had filled him a second before, the absorption he had 
felt for two davs now in the case so hardly won, seemed 
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suddenly quite sickeningly trivial. What on earth had 
he been doing to forget that horrible business even for 
an instant? He stood quite still on the crowded pave- 
ment, unable, really unable, to buy a paper. But his 
face was like a piece of iron when he did step forward 
and hold his penny out. There it was in the Stop 
Press ! “Glove Lane Murder. The jury returned a 
verdict of Guilty. Sentence of death was passed.” 

His first sensation was simple irritation. How had 
they come to commit such an imbecility? Monstrous ! 

The evidence ! Then the futility of even reading the 

report, of even considering how they had come to record 
such a verdict struck him with savage suddenness. 
There it was, and nothing he could do or say would 
alter it; no condemnation of this idiotic verdict would 
help reverse it. The situation was desperate, indeed I 
That five minutes’ walk from the Law Courts to his 
chambers was the longest he had ever taken. 

Men of de cidgd_ character little know beforehand 
^what they _d(^ in certain contingencies.. Fo r the~ 
"imaginations of decideypeopley do not endow mere 
"contingencies with sufficient actuality. Keith had never 
really settled what he was going to do if this man were 
condemned. Often in those past weeks he had said to 
himself: “Of course, if they bring him in guilty, that’s 
another thing!” But, now that they had, he was beset 
by exactly the same old arguments and feelings, the 
same instincts of loyalty and protection towards Laurence 
and himself, intensified by the fearful imminence of the 
danger. And yet, here w’as this man about to be hung 
for a thing he had not done ! Nothing could get over 
that ! But then he was such a worthless vagabond, a 
ghoul who had robbed a dead body. If Larry were 
condemned in his stead, would there be any less mis- 
carriage of justice? To jtrangle a brute who had struck ; 
you, by the accident of keeping your hands on his throat ! 

few sec'qnds ^00 long, was there any more guilt in 
that — was There' even ' as much, as in deliberate theft 
from a dead man? Reverence for order, for justice, and 
established fact, will often march shoulder to shoulder 
with Jesuitry in natures to whom success is vital. 
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In the narrow stone passage leading to his staircase, 
a friend had called out: “Bravo, Darrant I That was 
a squeak ! Congratulations I” And with a bitter little 
smile Keith thought: ‘Congratulations! I !’ 

At the first possible moment he hurried back to the 
Strand, and hailing a cab, he told the man to put him 
down at a turning near to Borrow Street. 

It was the girl who opened to his knock. Startled, 
clasping her hands, she looked strange to Keith in her 
black skirt and blouse of some soft velvety stuff the 
colour of faded roses. Her round, rather long throat 
was bare ; and Keith noticed fretfully that she wore gold 
earrings. Her eyes, so pitch dark against her white 
face, and the short fair hair, which curled into her 
neck, seemed both to search and to plead. 

“My brother?” 

“He is not in, sir, yet.” 

“Do YOU know where he is?” 

“No.” 

“He is living with you here now?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are you still as fond of him as ever, then?” 

With a movement, as though she despaired of words, 
she clasped her hands over her heart, .^nd he said : 

“I see.” 

He had the same strange feeling as on his first visit 
to her, and when through the chink in the curtains he 
had watched her kneeling — of pity mingled with some 
faint sexual emotion. And crossing to the fire he asked : 

“May I wait for him?” 

“Oh! Please! Will you sit down?” 

But Keith shook his head. And with a catch in her 
breath, she said : 

“You will not take him from me. I should die.” 

He turned round on her sharply. 

“I don’t want him taken from you. I want to help 
you keep him. .A.re you ready to go awav, at any time?” 

“Yes. Oh, yes!" 

“And he?” 

She answered almost in a whisper : 

“Yes; but there is that poor man.” 
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“That poor man is a graveyard thief; a hyena; a 
ghoul — not worth consideration.’’ And the rasp in his 
own voice surprised him. 

“Ah !’’ she sighed. “But I am sorry for him. Per- 
haps he was hungry. I have been hungry— you do 
things then that you would not. ' And perhaps he has 
no one to love ; if_you _haye no one to love you can be 
very bad. I think of hirrf often — in prison.’’ 

Between his teeth Keith muttered : “And Laurence?’,’ 

“We do never speak of it, we are afraid.”' 

“He’s not told you, then, about the trial?” 

Her. eyes dilated. 

“The trial ! Oh ! He was strange last night. This 
morning, too, he got up early. Is it — ^is it over?” • 

“Yes.” 

“What has come?” 

“Guilty.” 

For a moment Keith thought she was going to faint. 
She had closed her eyes, and swayed so that he took 
a step, and put his hands on her arms. 

“Listen!” he said. “Help me; don’t let Laurence 
out of. your sight. We must have time. I must se'e 
what they intend to do. They can’t be going to hang 
this man. I must have time, I fell you Won must 
preveiU hL giving himself up.” 

~She had opened her eyes at his words, and now 
stood stone-still,, staring in his face, while he still held 
her arms, gripping into her soft flesh through the velvety 
sleeves. 

“Do you understand?” 

“Yes — but if he has already !” 

Keith felt the shiver which ran .through her. And the 
thought rushed into his mind : ‘My God 1 Suppose the 
police come round while I’m here!’ He let go her’ 
arms. If Larry had indeed gone to them — no reason 
for himself to be involved more than he must be anyway ! 
If that policeman who had seen him here the night 
after the murder should find him here again just after 
the verdict ! He said almost fiercely : 

“Can I trust you not to let Larry out of your sight? 
Quick 1 Answer 1” 
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Clasping her hands to her breast, she answered 
humbly : 

“I will try.'’ 

He could not afford to be affected, and still more 
brusquely said ; 

“If he hasn’t already done this, watch him like a 
lynx! Don’t let him go, out without you. I’ll come 
to-morrow morning early. You’re a Catholic, aren’t 
you? Swear to me that you won’t let him do anything 
till he’s seen me again.” 

She did not answer, looking past him at the door ; 
and Keith heard a key in the latch. There was Laurence 
himself, holding in his hand a great bunch of pink 
lilies and white narcissi. His face was pale and haggard. 
He said quietly : 

“Hallo, Keith!” 

The girl had not moved, her eyes were fastened on 
i arry’s face; and Keith, looking from one to the other, 
Anew that he had never had more need for wariness. 

“Have you seen?” he said. 

Laurence nodded. His expression, as a rule so tell- 
tale of his emotions, baffled Keith utterly. 

“■VvTll?” 

“I’ve been expecting it.” 

“The thing can’t stand — that’s certain. But I must 
have time to look into the report. I must have time to 
see what 1 can do. D’you understand me, Larry — I 
must have time.” He knew he was talking at random. 
The only thing really was to get them clean away at once 
out of reach of confession ; but he dared not say 
so. 

“Promise me that you’ll do nothing, Uiat you won’t 
go out even uYi I've seen you to-morrow morning. ” 

•Again Laurence nodded. And Keith looked at the 
girl. AVould she, could she, see that he did not break 
that promise? Her eyes were still fixed immovably 
on Larry's face. And with the feeling that he could get 
n<) further, Keith turned to go. 

“Promise me,” he said. 

Laurence answered : “1 promise.” 

He was smiling. Iveith could make nothing of that 
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smile, nor of the expression in the girl’s eyes. And 
saying : “I h ave your promise, I rely on it !” he went. 

To keep from any woman who loves, knowledge of 
her lover's mood, is as hard as to keep music from 
moving the heart. But when that woman has lived 
in suffering, and for the first time knows the comfort 
of love, then let the lover try as he may to disguise 
his heart — no use ! Yet by virtue of subtler abnegation 
she will often succeed in keeping it from him that she 
knows. For the nature of a man, no matter how un - 
sta ble a nd outcast, is to be lost in his own resolves, and 
unconscious that his heart is being read; 

When Keith was gone the girl made no outcry, asked 
no questions, managed that Larry shoulc not suspect 
her intuition ; all that evening she acted as if she knew 
of nothing preparing within him, and through himself, 
within herself. 

His words, caresses, the very zest with which he 
helped her to prepare the feast, the flowers he had 
brought, the wine he made her drink, the avoidance of 
any word which could spoil their happiness, _all — all told 
^her_^ He was too inexorably gay and loving. Not for 
her — to whom every word and every kiss had uncannily 
the desperate value of a last word and kis;. — not for her 
to deprive herself of these by any sign or gesture which 
might betray her pre science. Poor soul — she took all, 
and would have taken more, a hundredfold. She did' 
not want to drink the wine he kept tilting into her glass, 
but, with the pathetic acceptance learned by women 
who have lived her life, she did not refuse. She had 
never refused him anything. So much had been required 
of her by the detestable, that anything required by the 
loved one was but an honour. 

Laurence drank deeply ; but he had never felt clearer, 
_nev^r seen things more vividl)'. The wine g-ave him 
what he wanted, an edge on these few hours of pleasure, 
an exaltation of energy. It dulled his sense of pity, too. 
It was pity he was afraid of — for himself, and for this 
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girl. An itch lor beauty possessed him — to make even 
this poor tawdry room look beautiful, with firelight and 
candlelight, dark amber wine in the glasses, tall pink 
lilies spilling their saffron, exuding their hot perfume — 
an itch that she and even himself might look their best. 
And, with a weight as of lead on her heart, she managed 
that for him, letting him strew her with flowers and 
crush them together with herself. Not even music was 
lacking to their feast. Someone was playing a pianola 
across the street, and the sound, very faint, came steal- 
ing when they were silent — swelling, sinking, festive, 
mournful ; having a far-off life of its own, like the flicker- 
Ipp- fire-fames before which they lay embraced, or the 
Illicit delicate between the candles. Listening to that 
tracing with his finger the tiny veins on her 

r St, he lay like one recovering from a swoon. No 
"■rting. None! But sleep, as the firelight sleeps when 
flames die; as music sleeps on its deserted strings! 

And the girl watched him. 

It was nearly ten when he bade her go to bed. And 
after she h.ad gone obedient into the bedroom, he brought 
ink and paper down by the fire. It was strange to him- 
self that he — the drifter, the unstable, the good-for- 
nothing — did not falter. One would have thought, when 
it came to thi* point, he would fail himself. A sort of 
rage bore lim fonvard. If he lived on, and confessed, 
they would shut him up, take from him the one thing 
he loved, cut him off from her; sand up his only well 
m the desert, f'urse them ! And he wrote, cross-legged 
in firelight which mellowed the white sheets of paper; 
while, against the dark curtain, the girl, in her night- 
dress, unconscious of the cold, stood watching, 

A man, when he drowns, remembers his past. Like 
the lost poet he had “gone wdth the wind.” Now it 
was for him f<' be true in his fashion. Not really so very 
strange that he did not falter. man mav falter for 
weeks and v.eeks, consciously, subconsciously, even in 
his dreams, till there comes that moment when the only 
thing imiiossible is to go on faltering. The black cap, 
the little driven grey man looking up at it with a sort 
of wonder — faltering had ceased ! 
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He had finished now, and was but staring into the 
fire. 

“No more, no more, the moon is dead. 

And all the people in it ; 

The poppy maidens strew the bed. 

We’ll come in half a minute.” 


Why did doggerel start up in the mind like that?! 
Wanda ! The weed flower — ^become so rare — he would! 
not be parted from her ! The fire, the candles, and the' 
fire — no more the flame and flicker ! 

And, b y the darl^curtain, the^girl jvatched^. 


Xi 




Keith went, not home, but to his club ; and in the ^ 
room devoted to the reception of guests, empty at this ^ 
hour, he sat down and read the report of the trial. The" 
fools had made out a case that looked black enough. 
And for a long time, on the thick soft carpet which let 
out no sound of footfall, he paced up and down, think- 
ing. He might see the defending counsel, might surely 
do that as an expert who thought there had been mis- 
carriage of' justice. They must appeal ; a petition too 
might be started in ,the last event. The thing could — 


^must be put right yet, if only Larry and that girl did 
nothing ! 

He had no appetite, but the custom of dining is too 
strong. And while he ate, he glanced with irritation 
at his fellow-members. They looked so at their ease. 
Unjust ! Unjust — that this black cloud should hang 

over one as blameless as any of them ! Friends, con- 
noisseurs of such things — a judge among them — came 
specially to his table to express their admiration of his 
conduct of that will case. To-night he had real excuse 
for pride, but he felt none. Yet, in this well-warmed 
quietly glowing room, filled with decorously eating, 
decorously talking men, he gained insensibly some com- 
fort. This surely was reality ; that shadowy business 
out there was like the dear sound of a wind one must 
and did keep out — like the poverty and grime which had 
* no real existence for the secure and prosperous. He 
drank champagne. It helped to fortify reality, to m^ke 
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half-drawn curtains and looked in. In the corner against 
the wall he saw a bed, and- those two in it, asleep. And 
he recoiled in sheer amaze-ment and relief. Asleep ! 
Asleep with curtains undrawn, lights left on? Asleep 
through all his knocking ! They must both be drunk. 
The blood rushed up in his neck, and he stood shivering. 
Asleep ! And, suddenly, rushing forward again, he 
called out: “Larry!” beating on the woodwork loudly. 
With a gasp he went towards the bed, and cried again : 
“Larry!” No answer ! No movement! Seizing his 
brother’s shoulder, he shook it violently. It felt cold. 
They were lying in each other’s arms, breast to breast, 
lips to lips, their faces white in the electric light shining 
above the dressing table by the foot of the bed. And 
such a shudder shook Keith that he had to grasp the 
brass rail above their heads. Then he bent down, and 
wetting his finger, placed it close to their joined lips. 
A swoon? No two could ever swoon so utterly as that; 
not even a drunken sleep could be so fast. His wet 
finger felt not the faintest stir of air, nor was there any 
movement in the pulses of their hands. No breath ! No 
life ! The eyes of the girl were closed. How strangely 
innocent she looked ! Larry’s open eyes seemed to be 
gazing at her shut eyes; but Keith saw that they were 
sightless. With a sort of sob he drew down the lids. 
Then, by an impulse that he could never have explained, 
he laid a hand on his brother’s head, and a hand on the 
girl’s fair hair. The clothes had fallen down a little 
from her bare shoulder; he pulled them up, as if to 
keep her warm, and caught the glint of metal ; a tiny 
gilt crucifix no longer than a thumbnail, on a thread of 
steel chain, had slipped down from her breast into the 
hollow of the arm which lay round Larry’s neck. Keith 
buried it beneath the clothes. Then for the first time 
he noticed an envelope pinned to the coverlet; and, 
bending down, read : “Please give this at once to the 
police. — Laurence Darrant.” Snatching, he thrust it 
into his pocket. And, like elastic stretched beyond its 
uttermost, his reason, will, faculties of calculation and 
resolve snapped to within him. He thought with in- 
credible swiftness : “I must know nothing of this. I 
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must go !” And almost before he knew that he had 
moved, he was out again in the street. 

He could never have told of what he thought while 
he was walking home. He did not really come to him- 
self till he was in his study. There, with a trembling 
hand, he poured himself cut whisky and drank it off. 
It he had not chanced to go there, the charwoman 
would have found them when she came in the morning, 
and given that envelope to the police ! He took it out. 
He had a right — a right to know what was in it ! He 
broke it open. 

“i, Eaiuence Darrant, about to die by my own hand, 
d.ecla'-e that this is a solemn and true confession. I 
cor.iinitted what is known as the Glove Lane Murder 
''u the night of November the 27th last in the following 
> r.y '’ — on and on to the last word.s — “We didn't want 
0 die; but we could not bear separation, and I couldn’t 
T'.ce letting an innocent man be hung for me. I do not 
'-■e any other way. I beg that there may be no posi- 
nartem on our bodies. The stuff we have taken is some 
of that which will be found on the dressing-table. Please 
bury us together. 

“Laurence Darrant. 

"January the 28th, about ten o’clock p.m.’’ 

Full five minutes Keith stood with those sheets of 
paper in his hand, while the clock ticked, the wind 
moaned a little in the trees outside, the flames licked 
the logs with the quiet click and ruffle of their intense 
far-away life down there on the hearth. Then he roused 
himself, and sat down to read the whole again. 

There it was, just as Larry had told it to him — no- 
thing left out, very clear; even to the addresses of people 
who could identify the girl as having once been Walenn’s 
wife or mistress. It would convince. Yes ! It would 
convince. 

The sheets dropped from his hand. Very slowly he 
was grasping the appalling fact that on the floor beside 
his chair lay the life or death of yet another man ; that 
by taking this confession he had taken into his own 
hands the fate of that \-agabond lying under sentence of 
death; that he could not give him back his life without 
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incurring the smirch of this disgrace, without even en- 
dangering himself. If he let this confession reach the 
authorities, he could never escape the gravest suspicion 
that he had known of the whole affair during these two 
months. He would have to attend the inquest, and be 
recognized by that policeman as liaving come to the 
archway to see where the body had lain, as having visited 
the girl the very evening after the murder. Who would 
,_Mieve in the mere coincidence of such visits on the part 
.pf the murderer’s brother. But apart from- that suspi- 
cion, the fearful scandal which so sensational an affair 
rnust 'make would mar his career, his life, his little 
daughter’s life 1 Larry’s suicide with this poor girl 
would make the sensation enough as it was ; but nothing 
to that other. Such a death had its romance; involved 
him in no way save as a mourner, could perhaps even, 
be hushed up 1 The other — nothing could hush that up, 
nothing prevent its ringing to the house-tops. He got 
up from his chair in sheer agitation, and for many 
minutes roamed up and down the room, unable to get 
his mind to bear on the issue at all. Images kept start- 
ing up before him. The face of the man who handed 
him wig and gown each morning, puffy and curious, 
with a sort of leer on it that he had never noticed before ; 
his young daughter’s face, with lifted eyebrows, mouth 
drooping, eyes troubled; the tiny gilt crucifix glinting 
in the hollow of the dead girl’s arm ; the sightless look 
in Larry’s unclosed eyes; even his own thumb and 
finger pulling the lids down. And then he saw a street 
and endless people passing, turning to stare at him. 
And, stopping in his tramp, he said aloud: “Let them 
go to hell I Seven days’ wonder !’’ Was he not trustee 
to that confession ! Trustee ! After all he had done 
nothing to be ashamed of, even if he had kept knowledge 
dark. A brother! Who could blame him? And he 
picked up those sheets of paper. But then, like a great 
murky hand, the scandal spread itself about him ; its 
coarse malignant voice seemed shouting : “Paiper ! . . . . 


Paiper ! . . . . Glove Lane Murder ! . . . . Suicide and 
confession of brother of well-known K.C. . . . Well- 


known K.C.’s brother . . . Murder and suicide . . . 
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Paiper!” Was he to let loose that flood of foulness? 
Was he, who had done nothing, to smirch his own little 
daughter’s life; to smirch his dead brother, their dead 
mother — himself, his own valuable, important future? 
And all for a rat, a sewer rat ! Let him hang, let the 
fellow hang if he must ! And that was not certain. 
Appeal ! Petition ! He might — he should be saved ! To 
have got thus far, and then, by his own action, topple 
himself down ! 

VAth a sudden darting movement he thrust the con- 
fession in among the burning coals. And a smile licked 
at the folds in his dark face, like those flames licking 
the sheets of paper, till they writhed and blackened. 
With the toe of his boot he dispersed their scorched 
in<i crumbling wafer. Stamp them in 1 Stamp in that 
man’s life! Burnt! No more doubts, no more of this 
,niawipg fear! Burnt? A man — an innocent — sewer 
rat ! Poison ! Recoiling from the fire he grasped his forc- 
iir-ad. It was burning hot and seemed to be going round. 

’\'eil, it was done ! Only fools without will or purpose 
■i.gretted. And suddenly he laughed. So Larry had 
died for nothing ! Nothing ! He had no will, no pur- 
nose, and he was dead ! He and that girl might now 
have been living, loving each other in the warm night, 
away at the other end of the world, instead of lying 
dead in the cold night here ! Fools and weaklings 
regretted, suffered from conscience and remorse. . A man 
trod firmly, held to his purpose, no matter what ! 

He went to the window' and drew' back the curtain. 
What — w'hat w'as that? A gibbet in the air, a body 
hanging? Ah ! Only the trees — the dark trees — the 
winter skeleton trees ! But, recoiling, he returned to 
his armchair and sat down before the fire. Yes ! It 
had been shining like that, the lamp turned low, his 
chair drawn up, when Larry came in that afternoon two 
months ago. Bah ! He had never come at all !. It 
was a nightmare. He had been asleep. How his head 
burned ! .And leaping up, be looked at the calendar on 
his bureau. “January the 28th !’’ No dream ! No. 
dream ! His face hardened and darkened. On ! Not 
like Larry ! On ! 
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“While there, I had a very bad attack of influenza, 
with complications, and all day long I had nothing to 
do but read or meditate, and it was then that this face 
began to get a firmer hold of me. It grew more and 
more real and remarkable. I may say that it dominated 
my thoughts day and night. There was a curious turn 
to the nose, and the slant of the forehead was unique. 
It was. in fact, full of individuality : the face of a man 
apart, a man in a thousand 

“Well, I got better, but the face still controlled me. 

I found mvself searching the streets for one like it. Some- 
where, I was convinced, the real man must exist, and 
him I must meet. Why, I had no notion ; I only knew 
that he and I were in some way linked by fate. I fre- 
quented places where men congregate in large numbers 
— political meetings, football matches, the railway sta- 
lions when the suburban trains pour forth their legions 
'^n the City in the morning and receive them again in 
the evening. But all in vain. I had never before rea- 
lized as I then did how many different faces of man 
there are and how few. For all differ, and yet, classified, 
they belong to only as many groups as you can count 
on your hands. 

“The search became a mania with me. I neglected 
everything else. I stood at busy corners watching the 
crowd until people thought me crazy, and the police 
began to know me and be suspicious. Women I never 
glanced at: men, men, men, all the time.” 

He passed his hand wearily over his brow. "And 
then,” he continued, “at last I saw him. He was in a 
taxi driving east along Piccadilly. I turned and ran 
beside it for a little way and then saw an empty one 
coming. ‘Follow that taxi,’ I gasped, and leaped in. 
The driver managed to keep it in sight and it took us to 
Charing Cross. I rushed on to the platform and found 
my man with two ladies and a little girl. They were 
going to France bv the 2,20. I hung about to try and 
get a word with him, but in vain. Other friends had 
joined the party, and they moved to the train in a solid 
body. 

“I hastily purchased a ticket to Folkestone, hoping 
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that I should catch him on the boat before it sailed ; 
but at Folkestone he got on board before me with his 
friends, and they disappeared into a large private saloon, 
several cabins thrown into one. Evidently he was a 
man of wealth. 

“Again I was foiled; but I determined to cross too, 
feeling certain that when the voyage had begun he 
would leave the ladies and come out for a stroll on 
the deck. I had only just enough for the single fare 
to Boulogne, but nothing could shake me now. I took 
up my position opposite the saloon door and wailed. 
After half an hour the door opened and he came out, 
but with the little girl. My heart beat so that it seemed 
to shake the boat more than the propeller. There was 
no mistaking the face — every line was the same. He 
glanced at me and moved towards the companion-way 
for the upper deck. It was now or never, I felt. 

“ ‘Excuse me,’ I stammered, ‘but do you mind giving 
me your card? I have a very important reason for 
wishing to communicate with you.’ 

“He seemed to be astonished, as indeed well he might: 
but he complied. With extreme deliberation he took 
out his case and handed me his card and hurried on with 
the little girl. It was clear that he thought me a lunatic 
and considered it wiser to humour me than not. 

“Clutching the card I hurried to a deserted corner 
of the ship and read it. My eyes dimmed ; my head 
swam; for on it were the words: Mr. Ormond Wall, 
with an address at Pittsburg, U.S. A. _J_xeniember no 
more until I found myself in a hospital at Boulogne. 
There I lay in a broken condition for some weeks, and 
only a month ago did I return.’’ 

He was silent. 

We looked at him and at one another and waited. 
All the other talk of the evening was nothing compared 
with the story of the little pale man. 

“I went back,’’ he resumed after a moment or so, 
“to Great Ormond Street and set to work to discover 
all I could about this Ameiican in whose life I had so 
mysteriously intervened. I wmote to Pittsburg; I wrote 
to American editors ; I cultivated the society of 
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Americans in London; but all that I could find out was 
that he was a millionaire with English parents who had 
resided in London. But where? To that question I 
received no answer. 

“And so the time went on until yesterday morning. 

I had gone to bed more than usually tired and slept till 
late. When I woke the sun was streaming into the 
room. .'Vs I always do, I looked at once at the wall on 
which the face is to be seen. I rubbed my eyes and 
sprang up in alarm. It was only faintly visible. Last 
night "it had been as clear as ever — almost I could hear 
il speak. And now it was but a ghost of itself. 

“I got up dazed and dejected and went out. The 
< arlv editions of the evening papers were already out, 
and on the contents bill I saw, ‘.'\merican Millionaire’s 
Motor .Accident.’ Voii must all of you have seen it. 

I bought it and read at once what I knew I should read. 
Mr. Ormond Wall, the Pittsburg millionaire, and party, 
motoring from Spezzia to Pisa, had come into collision 
with a wagon and were overturned; Mr. Wall’s condi- 
tion was critical. 

“I went back to my room still dazed, and sat on 
the bed looking with unseeing eyes at the face on the 
wall. .And even as I looked, suddenly it completely 
disappeared. 

“Later I found that Mr. AA'all had succumbed to his 
injuries at what I take to be that very moment.’’ 

.Again he was silent. 

“Most remarkable,” we said; “most extraordinary,” 
and so fortli, and we meant it too. 

“\es,“ said the stranger. “There are three extra- 
Cl dinary, three most remarkable things about my story. 
One is that it should be possible for the discoloration 
in a lodging-house in London not only to form the 
features of a gentleman in .America, but to have this 
intimate association with his existence. It will take 
.‘Science some time to explain that. Another is that that 
gentleman s name .should bear any relation to the spot 
on which his features were being so curiously repro- 
duced by some mysterious agency. Is it not so?” 

A\ c agreed with him, and our original discussion on 
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supernatural manifestations set in again with increased 
excitement, during which the narrator of the amazing 
experience rose and said good-night. Just as he was 
at the door, one of- the company — I rejoice to think 
it was Spanton — recalled us to the cause of our excited 
debate by asking him, before he left, what he considered 
the third extraordinary thing in connection with his 
deeply interesting story. “You said three things, you 
know,” Spanton reminded him. 

“Oh, the third thing,” he said, as he opened the 
door, “I was forgetting that. The third extraordinary 
thing about the story is that I made it up about half 
an hour ago. Good-night, again.” 

After coming to our senses we looked round for 
Rudson-Wayte, who had brought this snake to bite our 
bosoms, but he too had disappeared. 
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INTRODUCTION 


a lyric ; its art and technique are receiving increased at- 
tention throughout Europe and America. It would be 
worth our while to study the main principles of a literary 
type which can become of great value to India and 
her literatures. 


II 

The novel has dominated the tastes and imagination 
of readers of fiction so long that most of them are un- 
willing to grant the short stor}- an individuality of its 
own. There is a tendency to regard the short story as a 
novel in miniature, as the stunted growth of a tall 
majestic tree. Nothing can be more misleading than a 
confusion of the aims and methods of the short story 
with those of the novel. It is undoubtedly a fact that 
both of them deal with life; but so does all literature 
and yet we never mistake one form of literature for 
another. 

Life is so complex an affair that every look into it 
reveals a new aspect. The novelist looks at life, passes 
it in review before his eyes and tries to understand it 
as a 'Viihole. The various scenes and episodes of his 
story are like the detached portions of a moving picture. 
They have a central unity and naturally group themselves 
round a central theme. Action, sentiment, and cha- 
racter are studied in detail, stroke after stroke reveals 
new elements in the life that is being portrayed before 
us. We are taken through the tangled walks of life, 
scene after scene is presented to our inspection, and 
we are constantly reminded that before the end is reached 
either we or the novelist will have to review them as a 
whole, and only as a whole shall we be called upon to 
understand them. Whatever meaning the story has, 
springs from the relation of part to part, from the con- 
nection of one aspect of life to another, from the link 
between one act and situation and another. 

But even the most superficial observation reveals the 
instructive fact that very few lives are worth}' of study 
as a whole. Heroes and heroines do not grow like 
mushrooms, high tragedy born of the conflict of colossal 
forces is not a daily occurrence. On the contrary, even 
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word, and the right incident are of the greatest impor- 
tance because he cannot multiply either words or details. 
He must avoid all superfluous desgription and concentrate 
on dialogue through which he, as a rule, seeks to deli- 
neate character. It is worth more than all the learned 
criticisms of literature to watch a writer like Galsworthy 
reveal his characters in a skilfully constructed story such 
as The First and the Last. 

Incident, character and even the single word have 
each a vital part to play in the creation of that subtle 
something which we vaguely call atmosphere. The 
short story is a compact unified whole in which part is 
knit to part so closely that they stand or fall together. 
It must give us the idea of oneness, achieve a unity of 
impression or fail in its artistic end. So much so that 
of plot, character and setting only one must predominate, 
to the subordination, or even the exclusion of the others. 
This is the very essence of the short story as an artistic 
form ; and Poe, who was among the first to expound its 
technique, expresses himself on this point with a 
clearness and emphasis not to be questioned. “A skilful 
literary artist,” he says, ‘‘has constructed a tale. If 
wise, he has not fashioned his thoughts to accommodate 
his incidents ; but having conceived, with deliberate care, 
a certain unique or single effect to be wrought out, he 
then invents such incidents — he then combines such 
events as may best aid him in establishing this pre- 
conceived effect. If his very initial sentence tend not 
to the outbringing of this effect, then he has failed in his 
first step. In the whole composition there should be no 
word written, of which the tendency, direct or indirect, 
is not to the one pre-established design. And by such 
means, with such care and skill a picture is at length 
painted which leaves in the mind of him who contemplates 
it with a kindred art, a sense of the fullest satisfaction. 
The idea of the tale has been unblemished, because un- 
disturbed.” 

The literary artist invents incidents but does not exag- 
gerate or falsify them. Conformity to the realities of 
life is as essential in a short story as in a novel or a 
play. If it is not felt to be true, all other virtues are of 
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little avail. In the search for emphasis or unity it must 
not sacrifice probability. 

But it is a distinction of the short story that it can 
readily combine realism with romance, and the individual 
character with the typical. The very movement of the 
short story gives to its writer means whereby he may 
skilfully touch the incidents of life with a heightened 
imagination such as are denied to the novelist who must 
sometimes reveal even microscopic details to fill his large 
canvas. 

Unity and verisimilitude are not to be achieved with- 
out extreme simplicity and concealment of art. Com- 
plexity and intricacy of design defeat their own end by 
engrossing the attention in their mazes; the mind has not 
leisure to prepare itself for the emotional or imaginative 
crisis that is steadily approaching. But it will be seen 
from a study of the most artless of tales that simplicity 
generally implies profoundness, and is far more difficult 
to attain than mere mechanical skill in plot-construction. 
The surprise, and emphasis of a story like Lucas’ Face 
on the Wall would not be attained perhaps by a longer 
and more elaborate tale. 

And .the profoundness of the short story resides in the 
scrupulousness with which 'writers avoid all attempts at 
minute description. Their method is of suggestion and 
stimulation, rather than of exhaustion by over-ejaborate 
working of single "details’ however carefully selected. 
They are aiming at a totality of effect not procurable by 
any means other than those of simplicity of design, and 
directness of utterance. 

The short story has yet hardly come into its own. A 
great obstacle in the way of its progress is its popularity : 
a grave danger that threatens it, is the false belief that 
it is easy to write a short story. Even in India it has 
a great future because our social life with all its un- 
necessary restrictions of intercourse is more easily repre- 
sented on a shortened canvas. The material for a great 
novel of real Indian life is not yet available, but we can 
have peeps enough behind the mysterious veil that 
shrouds our inner life from public view, to guarantee a 
successful round of tales. 


M. G. S. 
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(From ” Red gauntlet”) 

Sir Walter Scott 

Ye maun have heard of Sir Robert Redgauntlet of that 
Ilk, who lived in these parts before the dear years. The 
country will lang mind him ; and our fathers used to 
draw breath thick if ever they heard him named. He 
was out wi’ the Hielandmen in Montrose’s time; and 
again he was in the hills wi’ Glencairn in the saxteen 
hundred and fifty-twa ; and sae when King Charles the 
Second came in, wha was in sic favour as the Laird of 
Redgauntlet? He was knighted at Lonon court, wi’ 
the king’s ain sword ; and being a redhot prelatist, he 
came down here, rampauging like a lion, with commis- 
sions of lieutenancy (and of lunacy, for what I ken) to 
put down a’ the Whigs and Covenanters in the country. 
Wild wark they made of it; for the Whigs were as dour 
as the Cavaliers were fierce, and it was which should 
first tire the other. Redgauntlet was ay for the strong 
hand; and his name is kend as wide in tiie country as 
Claverhouse’s or Tam Dalyell’s. Glen, nor dargle, nor 
mountain, nor cave, could hide the puir hill-folk when 
Redgauntlet was out with bugle and bloodhound after 
them, as if they had been sae mony deer. And troth 
when they fand them, they didna mak muckle mair 
ceremony than a Hielandman wi’ a roebuck — it was just, 
“Will ye tak the test?” — if not, "Make ready — present 
--fire!” — and there lay the recusant. 

Far and wide was Sir Robert hated and feared. Men 
thought he had a direct compact with Satan — that he 
was proof against steel — and that bullets happed aff his 
huff-coat like hailstanes from a hearth — that he h.nd a 
mear that would turn a hare on the side of Carrifra- 
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g-awns' — and muckle to the same purpose, of whilk mair 
anon. The best blessing they wared on him was, 
“Deil scowp wi’ Redgauntlet !” He wasna a bad master 
to his ain folk, though, and was weel aneugh liked by 
his tenants ; and as for the lackies and troopers that raid 
out wi’ him to the persecutions, as the Whigs caa’d 
those killing times, the}' wad hae drunken themsells blind 
to his health at ony time. 

Now }'ou are to ken that my gudesire lived on Red- 
gauntlet’s grund — they ca’ the place Primrose Knowe. 
\A'e had lived on the grund, and under the Redgauntlets, 
since the riding days, and lang- before. It was a pleasant 
bit ; and 1 think the air is callerer and fresher there than 
onywhere else in the country. It ’s a’ deserted now; 
and I sat on the broken door-cheek three days since, 
and was glad I couldna see the plight the place was 
in ; but that’s a’ wide o’ the mark. There dwelt my 
gudesire, Stcenie Steenson, a rambling, rattling chiel’ 
he had been in his young days, and could play weel on 
the pipes; he was famous at “Hoopers and Girders’’ — 
a’ Cumberland couldna touch him at “Jockie Lattin” — 
and he had the finest finger for the back-lilt between 
Berwick and Carlisle. The like o’ Steenie wasna the 
sort that they made Whigs o’. And so he became a 
Tory,, as they ca’ it, which we now ca’ Jacobites, just 
out of a kind of neecessity, that he might belang to 
some side or other. He had nae ill will to the Whig 
bodies, and liked little to see the blude rin, though, 
being obliged to follow Sir Robert in hunting and hoist- 
ing, watching and warding, he saw muckle mischief, 
and maybe did some, that he couldna avoi’d. 

Now Steenie was a kind of favourite with his master, 
and kend a’ the folks about the castle, and was often 
sent for to play the pipes when they were at their merri- 
ment. Auld Dougal MacCallum, the butler, that had 
followed Sir Robert through gude and ill, thick and thin, 
pool and stream, was specially fond of the pipes, and ay 
gae my gudesire his gude word wi’ the laird ; for Dougal 
could turn his master round his finger. 

• precipitous side of a mountain in Moffatdale. 
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Weel, round came the Revolution, and it had like to 
have broken the hearts baith of Doug-al and his master. 
But the chang-c was not a’theg-ether sac great as they 
feared, and other folk thought for. The Wdiigs made 
an unco crawing what they vrad do with their auld 
enemies, and in special wi’ Sir Robert Redgauntlet. 
But there were ower monv' great folks dippcrl in the 
same' doing's, to mak a spick and span new warlfl. So 
Parliament passed it a’ ower easy; and Sir Robert, 
bating that he was held to hunting foxes instead of 
Covenanters, remained just the man he was.* His 
revel was as loud, and his hall as weel lighted, as ever 
it had been, though maybe he laclccd the fines of tlie 
nonconformists, that used to come to stock his larder 
and cellar; for it is certain he began to be keener about 
the rents than his tenants used to find him before, and 
they behoved to be prompt to the rent-day, or else the 
laird wasna pleased. And he was sic an awsome body, 
that naebody cared to anger him ; for the oaths he swore, 
and the rage that he used to get into, and the looks that 
he put on, made men sometimes think him a devil 
incarnate, 

Weel, my gudesire was nae manager — no that he was 
a very great misguider — but he hadna the saving gift, 
and he got twa terms’ rent in arrear. He got the first 
brash at 'Whitsunday put ower wi’ fair word and piping; 
but when Martinmas came, there was a summons from 
the grund-oflicer to come wi’ the rent on a day prcceese, 
or else Steenie behoved to flit. Sair wark he had to get 
the siller; but he was weel-frcended, and at last he got 
the haill scraped thcgetlicr — a thousand merks — the maist 
of it was from a neighbour they ca’d Laurie Lapraik — 
a sly tod. Laurie had walth o’ gear — could hunt wi’ the 

' The caution .and nioder.ation of King William III, and his 
principles of unlimited lolerntion, deprived the Cameronians of the 
opportunity they ardently desired, to retaliate the injuries which they 
had received during the reign of prelacy, and purify the land, as 
they called it, from the pollution of blood. They esteemed the 
Revolution, therefore, only a half measure, which neither compre- 
hended the rebuilding the Kirk in its full splendour, nor the revenge 
of the death of the .Saints on their persecutors. 
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hound and rin wi’ the hare — and be Whig or Tory, saunt 
or sinner, as the wind stood. He was a professor in this 
Revolution warld, but he liked an orra sough of this 
warld, and a tune on the pipes weel aneugh at a by- 
time; and abune a’, he thought he had gude security 
for the siller he lent my gudesire ower the stocking at 
Primrose Knowe. 

Away trots my gudesire to Redgauntlet Castle wi’ 
a heavy purse and a light heart, glad to be out of the 
laird’s danger. Weel, the first thing he learned at the 
castle was, that Sir Robert had fretted himself into a 
fit of the gout, because he did not appear before twelve 
o’clock. It wasna a’thegether for sake of the money, 
Dougal thought ; but because he did na like to part 
wi’ my gudesire aff the ground. Dougal was' glad to see 
Steenie, and brought him into the great bak parlour, 
and there sat the laird his leesome lane, excepting that 
he had beside him a great, ill-favoured jackanape, that 
Avas a special pet of his ; a cankered beast it was, and 
mony an ill-natured trick it played — ill to please it was, 
and easily angered — ran about the haill castle, chattering 
and yowling, and pinching, and biting folk, specially 
before ill weather, or disturbances in the state. Sir 
Robert caa’d it Major Weir, after the warlock that was 
burnt;' and few folk liked either the name or the con- 
ditions of the creature — they thought there was some- 
thing in it by ordinar — and my gudesire was not just 
easy in mind when the door shut on him, and he saw 
himself in the room wi’ naebody but the laird, Dougal 
MacCallum, and the major, a thing that hadna chanced 
to him before. 

Sir Robert sat, or, I should say, lay, in a great armed 
chair, wi’ his grand velvet gown, and his feet on a 
cradle ; for he had baith gout and gravel, and his face , 
looked as gash and ghastly as Satan’s. Major Weir 
sat opposite to him, in a red laced coat, and the laird’s 
wig on his head; and ay as Sir Robert girned wi’ pain, 
the jackanape girned too, like a sheep’s-head between 


‘ A celebmted wizard, executed at Edinburgh for sorcery and 
other crimes. ^ 
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a pair of tangs — an ill-faur’cl, fearsome couple they were. 
The laird’s buff-coat was hung on a pin behind him, and 
his broadsword and his pistols within reach ; for he 
keepit up the auld fashion of having the weapons ready, 
and a horse saddled day and night, just as he used to do 
when he was able to idup on horseback, and away after 
ony of the hill-folk he could get speerings of. Some said 
it was for fear of the Whigs taking vengeance, but I 
judge it was just his auld custom — he wasna gien to fear 
onything. The rental-book, wi’ its black cover and brass 
clasps, was lying beside him ; and a book of sculducklry 
sangs was put betwixt the leaves, to keep it open at the 
place’ where it bore evidence against the Goodman of 
Primrose Knowe, as behind the hand with his mails 
and duties. Sir Robert gave my gudesire a look, as if 
he would have withered his heart in his bosom. Ye 
maun ken he had 'a way of Lending his brows, that men 
saw the' visible mark of a horseshoe in his forehead, deep 
dinted, as if it had been stamped there. 

“A’fe ye come light-handed, ye son of a toom whistle?” 
said Sir Robert. ‘‘Zounds ! if you are” 

My gudesire, with as gude a countenance as h j could 
put on, made a leg, and placed the bag of money on 
the tabic wi’ a dash, like a man that does something 
clever. The laird drew it to him hastily — ‘‘Is it all here, 
Steenie, : man ?” 

‘‘Your honour will find it right,” said my gudesire. ' 

, ‘‘Here, Dougal,” said the laird, ‘‘gie Steenie a tass of 
brandy downstairs, till I count the siller and w, ite the, 
receipt.” 

But they werena weel out of the room, when Sir. 
Robert gied a yelloch that garr’d the castle r.ock. Back' 
ran Dougal — in flew the livery-men — yell on }'ell gied 
the laird, ilk ane mair awfu’ than the itber. J.Iy gudesire 
knew not whether to stand or flee, but he ventured back 
into the parlour, where a’ W'as gaun hirdy-girdie— nae- 
body to say ‘‘come in,” or ‘‘gae out.” Terribly the 
laird roared for cauld water to his feet, and wine to cool 
his throat; and Hell, hell, hell, and its flames, was ay 
the word in his mouth. They brought him water, and 
when they plunged his swollen feet into the tub, he 
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cried out it was burning"; and folk say that it did bubble 
and sparkle like a seething cauldron. He flung the cup 
at Dougal’s head, and said he had given him blood in- 
stead of burgundy ; and, sure aneugh, the lass washed 
clotted blood aff the carpet the neist day. The jackanape 
they caa’d Major Weir, it jibbered and cried as if it 
was mocking its master ; my gudesire’s head was like 
to turn — he forgot baith siller and receipt, and downstairs 
he banged ; but as he ran, the shrieks came faint and 
fainter; there was a deep-drawn shivering groan, and 
word gaed through the castle that the laird was dead. 

Weel, away came my gudesire, wi’ his finger in his 
mouth, and his best hope was that Dbugal had seen 
the money-bag, and heard the laird speak of writing 
the receipt. The young laird, now Sir John, came from 
Edinburgh, to see things put to rights. Sir John and 
his father never gree’d weel. Sir John had been bred an 
advocate, and afterwards sat in the last Scots Parliament 
and voted for the Union, having gotten, it was thought, 
a rug of the compensations — if his father could have 
come out of his grave, he would have brained him for 
it on his awn hearthstane. Some thought it was easier 
counting with the auld rough knight than the fair-spoken 
young ane — but mair of that anon. 

Dougal MacCullum, poor body, neither grat nor 
grained, but gaed about the house looking like a corpse, 
but directing, as was his duty, a’ the order of the 
grand funeral. Now, Dougal looked ay waur and waur 
when night was coming, and was ay the last to gang 
to his bed, whilk was in a little round just opposite the 
chamber of dais, whilk his master occupied while he 
was living, and where he now lay in state, as they caa’d 
it, weel-a-day ! The night before the funeral, Dougal 
could keep his awn counsel nae langer; he came down 
with his proud spirit, and fairly asked auld Hutcheon 
to sit in his room with him for an hour. When they 
were in the round, Dougal took ae tass of brandy to 
himself, and gave another to Hutcheon, and wished 
him all health and lang life, and said that, for himsell, 
he wasna lang for this world ; for that, every night since 
Sir Robert’s death, his silver call had sounded from the 
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slate chamber, just as it used to do at nights in his 
lifetime, to caii Dougal to help to turn him in his bed. 
Dougal said that being alone with the dead on that floor 
of the tower (for naebody cared to wake Sir Robert 
Redgauntlet like another corpse) he had never daured to 
answer the call, but that now his conscience checked him 
for neglecting his duty; for, “though death breaks 
service,’’ said MacCallum, “it shall never break my 
service to Sir Robert; and I will answer his next whistle, 
so be you will stand by me, Hutcheon.’’ 

Hutcheon had nae will to the wark, but he had stood 
by Dougal in battle and broil, and he wad not fail him 
at this pinch ; so down the carles sat ower a stoup of 
brandy, and Hutcheon, who was something of a clerk, 
would have read a chapter of the Bible; but Dougal 
would hear naething but a blaud of Davie Lindsay, 
whilk was the waur preparation. 

When midnight came, and the house was quiet as the 
grave, sure enough the silver whistle sounded as sharp 
and shrill as if Sir Robert was blowing it, and up got 
the twa auid serving-men, and tottered into the room 
where the dead man lay. Hutcheon saw aneugh at the 
first glance ; for there were torches in the room, which 
showed him the foul fiend, in his ain shape, sitting on 
the laird’s coffin ! Ower he cowped as if he had been 
dead. He could not tell how lang he lay in a trance at 
the door, but when he gathered himself, he cried on his 
neighbour, and getting nae answer, raised the house, 
when Dougal was found lying dead within twa steps of 
the bed where his master’s coffin was placed. As for 
the whistle, it was gaen anes and ay'; but mony a time 
was it heard at the top of the house on the bartizan, 
and amang the auld chimney's and turrets where the 
howlets have their nests. Sir John hushed the matter 
up, and the funeral passed over without mair bogle- 
wark. 

But when a’ was ower, and the laird was beginning 
to settle his affairs, everv tenant was called up for his 
arrears, and mv guclesire for the full sum that stood 
against him in the rental-book. Week away he trots 
to the castle, to tell his story, and there he is introduced 
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to Sir John, sitting in his father’s chair, in deep mourn- 
ing, with weepers and hanging cravat, and a small 
walking rapier by his side, instead of the auld broad- 
sword that had a hundredweight of steel about it, what 
with blade, chape, and basket-hilt. I have heard their 
communing so often tauld ower, that I almost think I 
was there mysell, though I couldna be born at the time. 
(In fact, Alan, my companion mimicked, with a good 
deal of humour, the flattering, conciliating tone of the 
tenant’s address, and the hypocritical melancholy of the 
laird’s reply. His grandfather, he said, had, while he 
spoke, his eye fixed on the rental-book, as if it were a 
mastiff-dog that he was afraid would spring up and bite 
him.) 

“I wuss ye joy, sir, of the head seat, and the white 
loaf, and the braid lairdship. Your father was a kind 
man to friends and followers; muckle grace to you. Sir 
John, to fill his shoon — his boots, I suld say, for he 
seldom wore shoon, unless it were muils when he had 
the gout.” 

‘‘Aye, Stecnie,” quoth the laird, sighing deeply, and 
putting his napkin to his een, ‘‘his was a sudden call, 
and he will be missed in the country; no time to set 
his house in order — weel prepared Godward, no doubt, 
which is the root of the matter— but left us behind a 
tangled hesp to wind, Steenie. — Hem ! hem ! Wc maun 
go to business, Steenie ; much to do, and little time to do 
it in.” 

Here he opened the fatal volume. I have heard of 
a thing they call Doomsday Book — I am clear it has 
been a rental of back-ganging tenants. 

‘‘Stephen,” said Sir John, still in the same soft, sleekit 
tone of voice — ‘‘Stephen Stevenson, or Steenson, ve are 
down here for a year’s rent behind the hand — due at last 
term. ” 

Stephen. ‘‘Please your honour. Sir John, I paid it to 
your father.” 

Sir John. ‘‘Ye took a receipt, then, doubtless, 
Stephen; and can produce it?” 

Stephen. ‘‘Indeed I hadna time, an it like your 
honour; for nae sooner had I set doun the siller, and 
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just as his honour, Sir Robert, that’s g^aen, drew it till 
him to count it, and write out the receipt, he was ta’en 
wi’ the pains that removed him.” 

“That was unlucky,” said Sir John, after a pause. 
“But ye maybe paid it in the presence of somebody. 
I want but a talis qiialis evidence, Stephen. I would 
g'o ower strictly to work with no poor man.” 

Stephen. “Troth, Sir John, there w'as naebody in the 
room but Doug-al MacCallum the butler. But, as your 
honour kens, he has e’en followed his auld master.” 

“Very unlucky again, Stephen,” said Sir John, with- 
out altering his voice a single note. “The man to whom 
ye paid the money is dead — and the man who witnessed 
the payment is dead too — and the siller, wdiich should 
have beevi to the fore, is neither seen nor heard tell of 
in the repositories. How am I to believe a’ this?” 

Stephen. “I dinna ken, your honour; but there is 
a bit memorandum note of the very coins; for, God 
help me! I had to borrow out of twenty purses; and 
I am sure that ilka man there set down will take his 
grit oath for what purpose I borrowed the money.” 

Sir John. “I have little doubt ye bor rowed the money, 
Steenie. It is the payment to my father that I want to 
have some proof of.” 

Stephen. “The siller maun be about the house, Sir 
John. And since your honour never got it, and his 
honour that was canna have taen it wi’ l)im, m.aybe some 
of the famil)' may have seen it.” 

Sir John. “We will examine the servants, Stephen; 
that is but reasonable.” 

But lackey and lass, and page and groom, all denied 
stoutly that they had ever seen such a bag of mone\ 
as my gudesire described. '\^’hat was waur, he had 
unluckily not mentioned to any living soul of them his 
purpose of paying his rent. Ae quean had noticed some- 
thing under his arm, but she took it for the pipes. 

Sir John Redgauntlet ordeied the servants out of the 
room, and then said to my gudesire, “Now, Steenie, ye 
see ye have fair play ; and, as I have little doubt ye ken 
better where to find the siller than ony other body, 1 
beg, in fair terms, and for your own sake, that you 
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will end this fasherie ; for, Stephen, ye maun pay or 
flit.” 

‘‘The Lord forgie your opinion,” said Stephen, driven 
almost to his wit’s end — ‘‘I am an honest man.” 

‘‘So am I, Stephen,” said his honour; ‘‘and so are 
all the folks in the house, I hope. But if there be a 
knave amongst us, it must be he that tells the story 
he cannot prove.” He paused, and then added, mair 
sternly, ‘‘If I understand your trick, sir, you want to 
take advantage of some malicious reports concerning 
things in this family, and particularly respecting my 
father’s sudden death, thereby to cheat me out of the 
money, and perhaps take away my character, by in- 
sinuating that 1 have received the rent I am demanding. 
Where do you suppose this money to be? I insist upon 
knowing. ” 

My gudesire saw everything look so muckle against 
him, that he grew nearly desperate — however, he shifted 
from one foot to another, looked to every corner of the 
room, and made no answer. 

‘‘Speak out, sirrah,” said the laird, assuming a look 
of his father’s, a very particular ane, which he had 
when he was angry — it seemed as if the wrinkles of 
his frown made that selfsame fearful shape of a horse’s 
shoe in the middle of his brow; — ‘‘Speak out, sir! I 
•will know youi thoughts; — do you suppose that I have 
this money?” 

‘‘Far be it frae me to say so,” said Stephen. 

‘‘Do you charge anj' of my people with having taken 
it?” 

‘‘I wad be laith to charge them that may be inno- 
cent,” said my gudesire; ‘‘and if there be any one that 
is guilty, I have nae proof.” 

‘‘Somewhere the money must be, if there is a word 
of truth in your story,” said Sir John; ‘‘I ask where 
you think it is — and demand a correct answer?” 

‘‘In hell, if you will have my thoughts of it,” said my 
gudesire, driven to extremity, ‘‘in hell ! with vour father, 
his jackanape, and his silver whistle.” 

Down the stairs he ran (for the parlour was nae 
place for him after such a word) and he heard the laird 
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swearing blood and wounds behind him, as fast as 
ever did Sir Robert, and roaring for the bailie and the 
baron-officer. 

Away rode my gudesire to his chief creditor (him 
they ca’d Laurie Lapraik) to try if he could make any- 
thing out of him ; but when he tauld his story, he got 
but the worst word in liis wame — thief, beggar, and 
dyvour, were the saftest terms ; and to the boot of these 
hard terms, Laurie brought up the auld story of his 
dipping his hand in the blood of God’s saunts, just as 
'if a tenant could have helped riding with the laird, and 
that a laird like Sir Robert Redgauntlet. My gudesire 
was, by this time, far beyond the bounds of patience, 
and, while he and Laurie were at deil speed the liars, 
he was wanchancie aneugh to abuse Lapraik ’s doctrine 
as weel as the man, ond said things that garr’d folks' 
flesh grue that heard, them; — he wasna just himsell, 
and he had lived wi’ a wild set in his day. 

At last they parted, and my gudesire was to ride 
hame through the wood of Pitmurkic, that is a’ fou 
of black firs, as they say. — I ken the wood, but the 
firs may be black or white for what I can tell . — At 
the entry of the wood there is a wild common, and on 
the edge of the common, a little lonely change-house, 
that was keepit then by an ostler-wife, the}’ suld hae 
caa’d her 7'ibbie P'aw, and there puir Steenie cried for 
a mutchkin of brandy, for he had had no refreshment 
the haill day. Tibbie was earnest wi’ him to take a 
bite of meat, but he oouldna think o’t, nor would he 
take his foot out of the stirrup, and took off the brandy 
wholely at twa draughts, and named a toast at each : — 
the first was the memory of Sir Robert Redgauntlet, 
and might he never lie quiet in his grave till he had 
righted his poor bond-tenant ; and the second was a 
health to Man’s Enemy, if he would but g-et him back 
the pock of siller or tell him what came o’t, for he saw 
the hail world was like to regard him as a thief and a 
cheat, and he took that waur than even the ruin of his 
house and hauld. 

On he rode, little caring where. It was a dark night 
turned, and the frees made it yet darker, and he let 
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the beast take its ain road through the wood ; when 
all of a sudden, from tired and wearied that it was 
before, the nag began to spring and flee, and stend, 
that my gudesire could hardly keep the saddle. Upon 
the whilk, a horseman, suddenly riding up beside him, 
said, “That’s a mettle beast of yours, freend ; will 
you sell him?’’ So saying, he touched the horse’s 
neck with his riding-wand, and it fell into its auld 
heigh-ho of a stumbling trot. “But his spunk’s soon 
out of him, I think,’’ continued the stranger, “and that^ 
is like mony a man’s courage, that thinks he wad do 
great things till he come to the proof.’’ 

My gudesire scarce listened to this, but spurred his 
horse, with “Gude e’en to you, freend.’’ 

But it’s like the stranger was ane that doesna lightly 
yield his point ; for, ride as Steenie liked, he was ay 
beside him at the selfsame pace. At last my gudesire, 
Steenie Steenson, grew half angry, and, to say the 
truth, half feared. 

“What is it that ye want with me, freend?’’ he 
said. “If ye be a robber, I have nae money; if ye be 
a leal man, wanting company, I have nae heart to mirth 
or speaking; and if ye want to ken the road, I scarce 
ken it myself.’’ 

“If you will tell me your grief,’’ said the stranger, 
“I am one that, though I have been sair miscaa’d in 
the world, arn the only hand for helping my freends.’’ 

So my gudesire, to ease his ain heart, mair than from 
any hope of help, told him the story from beginning 
to end. 

“It’s a hard pinch,’’ said the stranger; “but I think 
I can help you.’’ 

“If you could lend the money, sir, and take a lang 
day — I ken nae other help on earth,’’ said my gudesire. 

“But there may be some under the earth,’’ said the 
stranger. “Come, I’ll be frank wi’ you; I could lend 
you the money on bond, but you would maybe scruple 
my terms. Now, I can tell you, that your auld laird 
1=; disturbed in his grave bv 3'our curses, and the wailing 
of your family, and if ye daur venture to go to see him, 
he will give you the receipt.” 
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But, Lord take us in keeping, wliat a set of ghastly 
revellers they were that sat around that table ! My 
gudesire kend mony that had long before gane to their 
place, for often had he piped to the most part in the 
hall of Redgauntlet. There was the fierce Middleton, 
and the dissolute Rothes, and the crafty Lauderdale; 
and Dalyell, with his bald head and a beard to his girdle; 
and Earlshall, with Cameron’s blude on his hand; and 
wild Bonshaw, that tied blessed iVIr. Cargill’s limbs till 
tbe blude sprung ; and Dunbarton Douglas, the twice- 
turned traitor baith to country and king. There was the 
Bluidv .-\dvocate MacKenyie, who, for his worldly wit 
and wisdom had been to the rest as a god. And there 
was Claverhouse, as beautiful as when he lived, with his 
long, dark, curled locks streaming down over his laced 
buff-coat, and his left hand always on his right spule- 
blade, to hide the wound that the silver bullet had made. 
He sat apart from them all, and looked at them with a 
melancholy, haughty countenance; while the rest halooed, 
and sang, and laughed, that the room rang. But their 
smiles were fearfully controlled from time to time ; and 
their laugh passed into such wild sounds as made my 
gudesire’s very nails grow blue, and chilled the marrow 
in his banes. 

They that waited at the table were just the wicked 
serving-men and troopers, that had done the'.-, work 
and cruel bidding on earth. There was the Lang Lad 
of the Nethertown, that helped to take Argyle ; and the 
bishop’s summoner, that they called the Deil’s Rattle- 
bag ; and the wicked guardsmen in their laced coats ; 
and the savage Highland Amorites, that shed blood like 
water; and many a proud serving-man, haughty of heart 
and bloody of hand, cringing to the rich, and making 
them wickeder than they' would be ; grinding the poor 
to powder, when the rich had broken them to fragments. 
And mony, mony mair were coming and ganging, a’ as 
busy in their vocation as if they had been alive. 

Sir^ Robert Redgauntlet, in the midst of a’ this fear- 
ful riot, cried, wi’ a voice like thunder, on Steenie 
Piper to come to the board-head where he was sitting: 
his legs stretched out before him, and swathed up with 
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flannel, with his holster pistols aside him, while the 
great broadsword rested against his chair, just as my 
g^udesire had seen him the last time upon earth — the 
very cushion for the jackanape was close to him, but 
the creature itself was not there — it wasna its hour, 
it’s likely; for he heard them say as he came forward, 
“Is not the major come yet?” And another answered, 
“The jackanape will be here betimes the morn.’’ And 
when my gudesire came forward. Sir Robert, or his 
ghaist, or the deevil in his likeness, said, “Weel, piper, 
hae ye settled wi’ my son for the year’s rent?’’ 

With much ado m3' father gat breath to say that 
Sir John would not settle without his honour's receipt. 

“Ye shall hae that for a tune of the pipes, Steenie,’’ 
said the appearance of Sir Robert — “Play us up ‘Weel 
hoddled, Luckie’.’’ 

Now this was a tune my gudesire learned frae a war- 
lock, that heard it when they were worshipping Satan 
at their meetings, and my gudesire had sometimes played 
it at the ranting suppers in Redgauntlet Castle, but never 
very willingly ; and now he grew cauld at the very name 
of it, and said, for excuse, he hadna his pipes vvi’ him. 

“MacCaiium, ye limb of Beelzebub,’’ said the fearfu’ 
Sir Robert, “bring Steenie the pipes that I am keeping 
for him 

MacCallum brought a pair of pipes might have served 
the piper of Donald of the Isles. But he gave my 
gudesire a nudge as he offered them ; and looking 
secretly and closely, Steenie saw that the chanter was 
of steel, and heated to a white beat ; so he had fair 
warning not to trust his fingers with it. So he excused 
himself again, and said he was faint and frightened, 
and had not wind aneugh to fill the bag. 

“Then ye maun eat and drink, Steenie,’’ said the 
figure; “for we do little else here; and it’s ill speaking 
between a fou man and a fasting.’’ 

Now these were the very words that the bloody Earl 
of Douglas said to keep the king’s messenger in hand 
while he cut the head off MacLellan of Bombie, at the 
Threave Castle, and that put Steenie mair and mair on 
his guard. So he spoke up' like a man, and said he 



